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ILLI'STKATIOXS 

Sir  Chnrhs  frowiu-d  a  litll...      '•  Tlio  fVin. ,    a-nin  :  '   he 

said,  half  pnitestiii":  .  /•.     ,      • 

■  " I  iiiiiti.spircr 

"  Murdered  .'  "  she  exclaimed.     "  Is  this  true  ?  "      /'«;,,.       o^ 

"  I  guess  your  police  over    here   are  nt   quite   so 

smart  as  ours"   ....  «       eo 

"  I  have  never  known  the  Prince  unpunctual,"  the 

Duchess  murnuired ..       q„ 

"  Show  me  the  my.stery  of  this  lock,'  she  l.e-ged  .       "     l  ,'j ). 

"  Xaturally,"    the    Duke    assented.      "[    am    ,^U([ 

Penelope  will  be  there " "  "      UU 

Inspector  Jacks  and  Dr.  .Sj.encer  \\hiles  were 
certainly  just  a  little  out  of  accord  with  their 
surroundinijs       ...  .       >,- 

"So  yon  are  going  back,"  she  said  bortly.     .....     0^7 
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('HAPTrjl    I 


MK.   ii\.Mii,H)\   k^m:s,  ri{(;K\T 

TiiFRK  was  a  lilllc  nuirrmir  <if  ro^Tof  anionpsl  (he  five 
Imiidrcd  and  ('ij:lity-si>v<.'n  saloon  passcjij^'ns  on  l)oar(l  the 
sfeain.slii|)  Lusilania.  ininj,'K''i.  ii(Tliaf)s.  with  a  few  expres- 
sions of  a  more  violent  cliarai  u-r.  After  several  hours  of 
(loul)f.  the  final  veriit  t  had  al  last  lieen  pronounced.  Thev 
had  luisseti  the  tide,  an!  no  alteinul  was  to  he  made  to  land 
passengers  that  nijrht.  Already  the  eiif^iiies  had  ceased  to 
throl).  the  period  of  unnatural  (|uielness  had  con  nienced. 
Sh)wly.  and   without    noticealile  motion,  the  .  liner 

swunf,'  round  a  little  in  the  river. 

A  small  lui,'.  which  had  hcen  hoverinj;  ahout  for  some 
time,  came  screaming'  alonj,^side.  'I'hcre  was  a  hiss  from 
its  wav<--sj)laslicd  ilnl,  and  a  rock<l  with  a  iihie  li<.'ht 
flashed  up  into  Ihc  sky.  .\  man  who  had  formed  one  of  the 
long  line  of  passengers,  leaniiii;  over  the  rail,  walchin;,'  the 
tu^'  since  it  had  come  into  si^iit.  now  turned  away  antl 
walked  hriskly  to  the  steps  leadiiif,'  to  the  l.rid,ii;e.  As  it 
happened,  the  captain  himself  was  in  the  act  of  deseend- 
inj;.  The  pas.sen^'er  accosted  him,  and  held  out  what 
seemed  to  he  a  letter. 

"ra|)fain  (;oodfcllow,"  he  said,  "I  slumld  he  <rlad  if 
you  would  <,'lance  at  the  contents  of  that  note." 

The  captain,  who  had  just  finished  a  Ion,' discussion  with 
the  pilot  and  was  not  in  the  best  of  humor,  looked  a  little 
sijqirised. 
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"What.  ii«>\\  ?■'   he  ;i4vc.!. 

•  If  ynii  plriiM.."  v., I,  i!„-  ,,„i(.|  .uiswer.     "Tlir  rualter  is 

liri,'rlif." 

"Who  an-  you  -"  ||.,'  (  a|.laiti  a.Ko-l. 

"My  nar.ir  is  naiiiilton  Fyiifs."  tlio  otlwr  answcrcl. 
"  \  am  a  sahw.ri  jiasM-n-vr  on  Ix.anl  your  shi'i*.  alfhoii;,'h  my 
namo  .lo,s  not  appear  in  the  li,|.  That  noli-  has  hcvn  in 
my  |.o,kct  sin...  wf  l.-ft  X.-w  York,  to  .l.-livcr  to  you  in  the 
event  of  a  certain  eontini^'ency  happeiiiiiij." 

"The  conlin-ency  heinj;;'"  the  eaptain  asko<l.  (earinj? 
open  th«'  envelope  and  inovin;;  a  lillle  nearer  the  cleetric 
li.uht  which  shone  out  froiti  the  smokin;    room. 

"That  llie  Lusifania  did  not  land  her  passcn-ers  this 
evening." 

The  capt.iiri  n-ad  the  note,  o\aniine.l  the  siM^naltire 
carefully,  and  whistled  soflly  |,i  himself. 

"Vou  know  what  is  inside  tliis.-"  he  asked,  lookin-  into 
his  companioirs  face  with  .some  ( .iriosify. 

"Certaiidy."  was  the  lirief  reply. 
^  "Your  name  is  Mr.  ll.-niillon  Fynes.  ll,e  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fvnes  menti.)ned  in  this  letter.-" 

"That  is  so."  l|.(«  p;is.son<.'cr  admitted. 

The  cajtlain  iio.ided. 

"Wdl."  he  said,  "you  had  heifer  pet  down  on  the  lower 
rleek.  port  .side.  By  the  I. ye.  have  you  any  friends  with 
you.'" 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  .sliook  his  head. 

"I  am  <|inle  alone."  he  answered. 

"So  much  the  heller."  the  cai>tain  declared.  "Don't 
tell  any  one  that  you  arc  -oin-  ashore  if  vou  <an 
hel[»    it." 

"  I  (  eifainly  will  not.  sir."  the  other  answered.  "Thank 
iou  verv  uuk  li." 
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"Of  course,  you  know  tlia!  you  cati"!  I.i!«'  your  ln^'<;nj;c 
with  you?"   till*  <'ii|»taiii  ri*m;irk«-.|. 

'"I'lmt  is  of  no  consiHiuoncr  al  a'l,  vir,"  Mr.  Ilatniltnn 
I'Vpc's  answin-il.  "I  will  have  iiis!ru<  (ions  for  my  trunk 
to  l)c  .sent  on  after  nie.  I  have  all  that  1  re(|uire.  for  the 
nionicnt.  in  this  suilca':''." 

'I'hc  cnptuiri  blew  his  whislle.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyncs 
iiunie  hi.s  way  quietly  to  the  lower  <1«m'I:.  whi(  h  was  almost 
(leserte'l.  In  a  very  few  iniMiites  he  was  joirK'!  Iiy  h::lf  a 
dozen  sailors,  ilraL'.Lrini;  a  ro[>e  l.tii'hr.  Tlie  little  t;i^'  eanic 
.screainin^j  arouu'I.  atnl  hefore  atiy  of  llie  jias^t  iij^ers  on  the 
tiei  Ic  al>ove  had  any  idea  of  what  wa<  hapiiciiin;^.  Mr. 
Hamilton  I'yne>  was  on  hoard  the  .Vnna  Maria,  and  on  his 
way  dtiwn  the  ivir,  sealed  in  a  small,  uneomforlahlc 
eal)in.  lit  hy  a  sv    le  oil-lam|t. 

No  «>ne  spoke  more  than  a  <  asual  word  to  him  from  the 
moment  he  stepped  on  to  lli<-  de-k  until  the  short  j(!urney 
was  at  an  end.  He  v.as  shown  at  once  into  tlie  <  ahin.  the 
door  of  which  he  closed  without  a  moment's  d«"lay.  .\ 
very  brief  examination  of  the  interior  convinced  him  that 
he  was  indeed  alo-ie.  Thereupon  he  seated  himself  with 
his  hack  to  the  wall  and  his  face  to  tlie  door,  and  linding 
an  Ku'dish  newspaper  on  the  lal)le,  reati  il  until  they 
reached  tl'C  docks.  Arrived  there,  he  exchanged  a  civil 
pood-nijjht  ^^ith  the  captain,  and  hai'drd  a  s(»\(Tei^'n  to 
the  seaman  who  held  hi',  liiiij;  while  he  diseml-arked. 

For  several  minutes  .ifier  he  had  stepticd  on  t«»  the 
wooden  platform.  Mr.  llaniillon  Fyr;es  showed  no  partic- 
ular impatience  to  coiuintic  his  journey.  He  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  sheds,  looking  al>oiit  him  with  (juick, 
furtive  fxlances,  as  though  anxious  to  assure  himself  that 
there  was  no  one  around  wlio  was  takinj;  a  noticeable 
interest  in  his  movements.      Havinjij  satisfied   himself  at 
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Ienj:th  uj)on  tiiis  point,  ho  made  his  wav  to  the  I.«.ri(lon  an.l 
North  Western  Uaihvay  Station,  an.l  knocke.l  at  the  door 
of  the  .-station-nuLster's  office.  The  .station-master  was 
busy,  aiul  altho.ijrh  .Mr.  Haniilfon  Fvnes  had  the  appear- 
anec  of  a  perfec  tly  resj.ec  tal.h-  transatlanli.-  man  of  busi- 
ness, there  was  nothing,'  al.out  his  persor.aiifv  remarkably 
strikin-,  -  nothinjr,  at  any  rale,  to  inspire  an  unusual 
amount  of  respect. 

"You  wished  to  see  me.  sir.-"  the  official  asked,  merely 
jiianciny  up  from  tlie  .lesk  at  which  he  was  sitting  with  a 
F)ile  of  papers  before  him. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  leaned  over  the  wooden  counter 
which  separated  him  from  the  interior  of  the  office.  Be- 
fore he  spoke,  he  j^danced  around  as  Ihoujxh  to  make  sure 
that  he  ha<l  not  forijotten  to  clo.se  the  door. 

"I  reiiuire  a  special  I  rain  to  London  as  qnicklv  as  po.s- 
sible,"  he  anno.mced.     -I  siiould  be  -lad  if  vou  could  let 
me  have  one  within  half  an  hour,  at  any  rate." 
The  station-master  rose  to  his  feet. 
"Quite  impossible,  sir,"  he  declared  a  little  brusquely 
"Absolutely  out  of  llie  (jueslion  !"" 

"May  I  ask  why  it  is  out  of  the  «jiieslioii .-"  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Fynes  iiKpiired. 

"In  the  first  place,"  the  station-master  answered,  "a 
special  train  to  London  wouM  cost  vou  a  hundred  and 
ei^d.ty  pounds.  an<l  in  the  sp,  onrl  phue.  even  if  vou  were 
vvillm-  to  pay  that  sum.  it  would  be  at  h-ast  two  hours 
More  I  could  start  you  off.  We  could  not  posv'blv 
disor-atnze  the  whole  of  our  fast  tralhc.  The  or- 
dinary mail  truin  leaves  lu>re  at  midni-ht  with  .sleepin-- 
cars."  " 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  held  out  a  letter  wln'ch  he  had  pro- 
duced  from   his   bieast   pocket,   and   which  was,   in  ap- 
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pcaranci',  \rrv  siiiiihir  to  t'lc  <  '  o  wliicli  he  liacl  presentcl. 
a  short  time  aj,'o,  to  tlic  captain  of  tiio  Lusitania. 

'■  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  roail  this,"  he  said.  "I  am 
perfectly  willing;  to  pay  the  hundred  and  ei;,dity  pounds." 

The  station-master  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  the 
few  lines  contained  therein.  Ilis  manner  underwent  at 
once  u  comj'Iete  chanj^e,  very  much  as  the  manner  of  the 
captain  of  the  Lusifariia  hud  done.  He  took  the  letter 
over  to  his  ^'reen-sha(le<l  wrilini,'-Iamp,  and  examined  the 
sii^'iiafure  carefully.  When  he  relnrned,  he  looked  at  Mr. 
Hamilton  lynes  curiously.  There  was,  however,  something 
more  than  curiosity  in  his  ijlance.    There  was  also  respect. 

"I  will  ^ive  this  matter  my  personal  attention  at  once, 
Mr.  Kynes,"  he  said,  liftini,'  the  tlap  of  the  counter  and 
comiii!.,'  out.  "Do  you  care  to  come  inside  and  wait  in  my 
private  office?" 

"Thank  you,"  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  answered:  "I  vill 
walk  up  and  down  the  platform." 

"There  is  a  refreshment  room  just  on  the  left,"  the 
station-master  remarked.  rin,i,Mn<;  violently  at  a  telephone. 
"I  dare  say  we  shall  fijet  you  oH"  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
We  will  do  our  best,  at  any  rale.  It  's  an  awkward  time 
just  now  to  conunand  an  ahsohjfcly  clear  line,  hut  if  we 
can  once  <ret  \ou  past  Crewe  you  '11  I)e  all  ri^dit.  Shall  we 
felch  you  from  the  refreshment  room  when  we  are  readv  ?" 

"If  you  please,"  the  intoiidinj^  ]>assen,t:er  answered. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  discovered  that  jilace  of  entertain- 
ment without  difliculty,  ordered  for  himself  a  cup  of 
cotlVe  and  a  sandwii  h,  and  drew  a  chair  dose  up  to  the 
small  open  fire,  lakiuL'  care,  hcnvever,  to  sit  almost  facing 
the  only  entrance  to  th"  room.  He  laid  his  hat  upon  the 
counter,  close  to  which  he  had  taken  up  his  position,  and 
smoothed   back   with   his  left   hand   his   somewhat   thick 
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black  hair.  lie  was  a  man.  apparently,  «)f  middle  a<,'e,  of 
middle  lieij;Iit,  ilean-sliaveii.wilh  good  hut  undi.stiii<;iii.shed 
features,  dark  eyes,  very  dear  and  very  l)riglit,  which 
showed,  indeed,  hut  little  need  of  the  pincc-tuz  which  h;uig 
by  a  thin  black  cord  from  his  neck.  His  hat,  lov.-  in  the 
crown  and  of  soft  <,'ray  felt,  would  alone  have  betrayed  his 
iiationahiy.  His  clothes,  however,  were  also  American  in 
cut.  His  i)ools  were  narrow  and  of  unmistakable  .shape. 
He  ate  his  sandwich  witii  suspicion,  and  after  his  first  sip 
of  colTee  ordered  a  whiskey  and  soda.  After^\ards  he  sat 
leanini,'  back  in  his  ihair,  <,'lanciri<i;  every  now  and  then  at 
the  clock,  '  ^t  otherwise  manifesting  no  ,«igns  of  impa- 
tience. In  less  than  half  an  hour  an  inspector,  cap  in 
hand,  eidered  the  rf)oin  and  announced  that  evervthinff 
was  ready.  'Sir.  Hamilton  Fynes  put  on  his  hat,  })icked  up 
his  suitcase,  am!  followed  him  on  to  the  platform.  A  long 
.saloon  carriage,  with  a  guard's  brake  behuid  and  an  engine 
in  front,  was  waiting  there. 

"  W'c  've  done  our  be.st,  sir,"  the  station-ma.ster  re- 
markccl  with  a  note  of  self-congratulation  in  his  tone. 
'*  It 's  exactly  twenty-two  minutes  since  you  came  into  the 
office,  and  there  she  is.  Finest  engine  we've  got  on  the 
line,  an<l  the  liest  driver.  You  've  a  dear  road  ahead  too. 
Wish  \ou  a  pleasant  jouniev.  sir." 

"You  are  very  good,  sir,"  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  de- 
clared. "  I  am  sun-  that  my  fii(  nds  on  the  other  side 
will  appreciate  your  attention.  Hy  what  time  do  you 
.su])pose   that   we  sli.iU    reach   London.'" 

The  stalion-ma'^tcr  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  It  is  now  eight  o'dock,  .sir."  he  announced.  **  If  my 
orders  down  the  line  are  properly  attended  to,  you  should 
be  there  by  twenty  minutes  to  twelve." 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  nodded  gravely  and  look  his  scat 
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in  the  car.  lie  had  previously  walked  its  entire  length  and 
back  again. 

"The  train  consists  only  of  this  carriage.'"  he  asked. 
"There  is  no  other  passenger,  for  instance,  travelling  in 
the  guard's  brake  .^" 

"Certainly  not,  sir,"  the  station-master  declared.  "Such 
a  thing  would  be  entirely  against  the  regulations.  There 
arc  five  of  you,  all  told,  on  board,  —  driver,  stoker,  guard, 
saloon  attendant,  and  yourself." 

^Ir.  Hamilton  Fynes  nodded,  and  appeared  satisfied. 

"\o  more  luggage,  sir?"  the  guard  asked. 

"I  was  obliged  to  leave  what  I  had,  excepting  this  suit- 
case, upon  the  steamer,"  Mr.  Hamilton  Fy"cs  explained. 
"I  could  not  very  well  expect  them  to  get  my  trunk  up  from 
the  hold.    Il  will  follow  me  to  the  hotel  to-morrow." 

"Vou  will  find  that  the  attendant  has  light  re*""'  'iments 
on  board,  sir,  if  you  should  be  wanting  anytlWig,"  the 
station-master  announced.  "We  '\\  start  you  off  w,  then, 
(lood-in'ght,  sir!" 

Mr.  Fynes  nodded  genially- 

" Good-night,  Station-master  !"  he  said.  "Many  thanks 
to  you." 


CHAPTER   II 


THK  i:m)  of  Tin;  joiuxky 

Southward,  with  low  funnel  belching  forth  fire  and  smoke 
into  the  blackness  of  the  night,  the  huge  engine,  with 
its  solitary  saloon  carriage  and  guard's  brake,  thundered 
its  way  through   the   night   towards    the  great  metropo- 
lis.    Across  the  desolate  })lain,  stripped  bare  of  all  vege- 
tation, and  made  hideous  forever  by  the  growth  of  a  mighty 
industry,  where  the  furnace  fires  reddened  the  s^'-    and 
only  the  unbroken  line  of  ceaseless  lights  showed   ^Lere 
town  dwindled  into  village  and  suburbs  led    back  again 
into    town.      An  ugly,   thickly  populated    neighborhood, 
who.se  area  of  twinkling  lights  seemed  to  reach  almost  to 
the  murky  skies;   hideous,  indeed,  by  day,  not  altogether 
devoid  now  of  a  certain  weird  attractiveness  by  reason  of 
those  distant  myriads  of  lights  burning  on  the  horizon  like 
low-hung  stars.    On.  through  many  tunnels  into  the  black 
country  itself,  where  the  furnace  tires  burned  oftener,  but 
the  signs  of  habitation  were  fewer.     Down  the  great  iron 
way  the  huge    locomotive   rushed   onward,  haping   antl 
bounding  across  the  maze  of  metals,  tearing  j>ast  the  daz- 
zling signal   lights,   through  crowded   stations  where  its 
passing  was  like  the  roar  of  some  earth-shaking  monster. 
The  station-maste-  at  Crewe  unhooked  his  telephone  re- 
ceiver and  rang  up  Liverpool. 

"What  about  this  special  ?'"   he  demanded. 
Passenger  brought  off  from  the  Lusitania  in  a  private 
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"I  know  all  tiliout  that,"  the  station-master  grumbled. 
"I  have  three  locals  on  my  hands  already,  —  been  held  up 
for  half  an  hour.  Old  (Jlynn,  the  direclor,  's  in  one  of 
them  too.  flight  be  (ieneral  Manager  to  hear  him 
.swear." 

"I.S  she  .signalled  yel .'"  Liverpool  asked. 

"Ju.st  gone  through  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,"  was  the 
rejjly.  "She  made  our  old  wooden  sheds  shake,  I  can  tell 
you.    Who  's  driving  her?" 

"Jim  Poynton,"  Liverpool  answered.  "The  guvnor 
look  him  off  the  mail  specially." 

"What's    the    fellow's    name    on    board,    anvhowr" 
Crewe  asked.     "Ls  it   a  millionair<-'  from    the  other  side, 
trying   to   make  records,   or   a   member  of  our   bloated 
aristocracy  ?" 

"The  name  's  Fynes,  or  .sometliing  like  it,**  was  the 
reply.  "He  did  n't  look  much  like  a  millionaire.  Came 
into  the  ofhce  carrying  a  small  handbag  and  asked  for  a 
special  to  London,  (juvnor  told  him  it  woulil  take  two 
hours  and  co.st  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  Told  him 
he  'd  belter  wait  for  the  mail.  lie  produced  a  note  from 
some  one  or  other,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  old  man 
bustle  round.    We  started  him  otY  in  twenty  minutes." 

The  station-master  at  Crcwo  was  interested.  He  knew 
\ery  well  that  it  is  not  the  ea.>iest  thing  in  the  world  to 
bring  influence  to  bear  upon  a  great  railway  company. 

"Seems  as  though  he  was  some  one  out  of  the  common, 
anyway,"  he  remarked.  "The  guvnor  did  n't  let  on  who 
tlie  note  was  from.  I  .suppose?" 

"Not  he,"  Liverpool  answered.  "The  first  thing  he  did 
when  he  came  l)ack  into  the  oifice  was  to  tear  it  into  small 
pieces  and  throw  them  on  the  fire.  Young  Jenkins  did  ask 
him  a  (juestion,  and  he  shut  him  up  pretty  ijuick." 
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-   sjupal   was   slill   toarin.  its  way   i„,o  the    l.u^kn"  ' 
-'  -ness.     lie  ,eft  hi.  .,at  and  walked         e  ^        -i  1 
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.  .    mu  ].ajcr.     He  was  qu.fe  alo„e,  a„d  so  absorbs 
ll'.if  be  did  not  n(.fi<e  (be  intruder     Mr   H-unM*       r 
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"!■„    lii»    ruwil    snmlmig    e.vaiuinaliou,    lie 
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looked  once  more  nervously  around  llie  saloon  before  he 
settled  down  to  his  task.  For  some  reason  or  other,  there 
was  not  the  sli<,'htest  doubt  that  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyries  was  exeeetlinj,dy  anxious  to 
keep  his  own  company.  As  he  drew  nearer  to  his  jour- 
ney's end,  indeeti,  his  manner  seemed  to  lose  something  of 
that  composure  of  which,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening,  he  had  certaiidy  been  possessed.  Scarcely  a 
minute  passed  that  he  did  not  lean  sideways  from  his  seat 
and  look  up  an<l  <lown  the  .saloon.  He  sat  like  a  man 
who  is  perpetually  on  the  (/id  riir.  A  furtive  light  slif>ne 
ill  his  eyes,  he  was  manifestly  uncomfortable.  Yet  how 
could  a  man  be  safer  from  espionage  than  he ! 

Rugby  tele{>honed  to  Liverpool,  aufl  received  \ery  mucfi 
the  sanie  answer  as  Crewe.    Euston  followed  suit. 

"Who  's  this  you  're  sending  up  to-night  ?"'  the  station- 
master  asked.  "Special  's  at  Willington  now,  come 
through  without  a  stop.  Is  some  one  trying  to  make  a 
record  round  the  world  .' " 

Liverpool  was  a  little  tired  of  answering  questions,  and 
more  than  a  little  tired  of  this  mysterious  client.  Tiie 
station-master  at  Euston,  however,  was  a  jierson  to  l)e 
treated  with  respect. 

"His  name  is  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes.  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"That  is  all  we  know  about  him.  Thev  have  been  riii-'int' 
us  up  all  down  the  line,  ever  since  tlie  special  left." 

"Hamilton  Fynes,"  Eu.ston  repeated.  "Don't  know 
the  name.    Where  did  he  come  from  .-" 

"OfT  the  Lusitania,  sir." 

"But  we  had  a  message  three  hours  ago  that  the  Lusi- 
tania was  not  landing  her  passengers  until  to-morrow 
morning,"  Euston  protested. 

"They  let  our  man  off  in  a  tug,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  It  went  down  the  river  to  fetch  him.  The  gu\Tior  did  n't 
want  to  give  him  a  special  at  this  time  of  night,  but  he 
just  handed  him  a  note,  and  we  made  things  hum  up  here. 
He  was  on  his  way  in  half  an  hour.  We  have  had  to 
upset  the  whole  of  the  night  traffic  to  let  him  through 
without  a  stop." 

Such  a  client  was.  at  any  rate,  worth  meeting.  The 
.station-master  brushed  his  coat,  put  on  his  silk  hat,  and 
stepped  out  on  to  the  platform. 


CHAPTER  III 

AN   INCIDKNT   AND    AN    ACCinENT 

Smoothly  the  huge  engine  came  gliding  into  the  station  — 
a  dumb,  silent  creature  now,  drawing  slowly  to  a  stand- 
still as  though  exhausted  after  its  great  effort.  Through 
the  windows  of  the  saloon  the  station-master  could  see 
the  train  allemlant  bending  over  this  mysterious  passenger, 
who  did  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  made  any  preparations 
for  leaving  his  i))ace.  Mr.  Hamilton  lyncs  was  .seated 
at  a  table  covered  with  papers,  but  he  was  leaning  back 
as  though  he  had  i)eon  or  was  still  asleep.  The  station- 
master  stepped  forward,  and  as  he  did  .so  the  attendant 
came  hurrying  out  to  the  platform,  and,  pushing  back 
the  porters,  called  to  him  by  name. 

"Mr.  Uice,"  he  sai<l,  "if  you  please,  sir,  will  you  come 
this  way  ?" 

The  station-master  acceded  at  once  to  the  man's  re- 
quest and  entered  the  saloon.  The  attendant  clutched 
at  his  arm  nervou.sly.  He  wa;;  a  pale,  anjemic-looking 
little  person  at  any  time,  but  his  face  just  now  was  posi- 
tively ghastly. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you.'"  the  station- 
master  asked  bruscjuely. 

"There  "s  .something  wrong  with  my  pa.ssenger,  sir," 
the  man  declared  in  a  shaking  voice.  "I  can't  make  him 
answer  m?.  He  won't  look  up,  and  I  don't  —  I  don't 
think  he  's  asleep.    An  hour  ago  I  took  him  .some  whiskey. 
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He  told  me  not  to  disturb  him  a^ain  -  he  had  some 
papers  to  go  through." 

The  station-master  leaned  over  the  table.  The  eves 
of  the  man  who  sat  there  were  perfertlv  wide-open,  but 
there  was  something  unnatural  in  their  fixed  stare  - 
somethmg  unnatural,  too.  in  the  .Irawn  gravness  of 'his 
face. 

"This  is  Euston,  sir,"  the  station-master  be-an  - 
"the  terminus— "  " 

Then  he  liroke  off  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence       \ 
cold   shiver  was  creeping   through   his   veins.     Jle  'foo 
began  to  stare;    he  felt  the  color  leaving  his  own  cheeks' 
V\ith  an  effort  he  turned  (o  the  attendant 

"Pull  down  the  blinds,"  he  ..rdered,  in  a  voice  which 
he  should  never  have  recognized  as  his  own  "  Qui.k  ' 
Now  turn  out  those  porters,  and  (ell  the  inspector  to  stop 
any  one  from  coming  into  the  car." 

The  atten.lant,  who  was  shaking  like  a  leaf,  obevcd 
The  stat.on-master  turned  away  and  ,lrew  a  long  breath 
He  himself  was  c-onscious  of  a  sense  of  nausea,  a  -id- 
(imess  which  was  almost  overmastering.  This  was  ■. 
terrible  thing  to  fiwe  without  a  second's  warnin-  Il'e 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  man  who  was 
seated  at  the  table  was  dead  ! 

At  such  an  hour  there  were  only  a  few  people  upon  the 
platform,  and  two  stalwart  static.,,  policemen  easilv  kept 
back  the  loiterers  whose  curir.sily  had  been  excited  by 
the  arrival  of  the  special.  A  thin!  took  up  his  position 
with  his  back  to  the  entrance  of  the  saloon,  and  allowed 
no  one  to  enter  it  till  the  return  of  the  station-master 
who  had  gone  for  a  doctor.  The  little  crow.l  was  com- 
pletely raystifie,!.  No  one  had  the  slightest  idc>a  of  ,vhat 
had  happened.    The  attendant  wa^  besieged  bv  cjuestions 
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but  he  was  sitting  on  the  stop  of  the  .ar.  in  the  shadow 
of  a  policeman,  with  his  head  l,urio(i  in  his  hands,  and 
he  did  not  once  look  up.  Some  of  the  n.ore  adventurous 
tried  to  peer  tlirough  tlie  windows  at  t},e  louer  end  of 
the  saloon.  Others  rushed  off  to  i,.tervit-w  the  guard 
In  a  very  few  minutes,  however,  the  station-muster  re- 
uppenred  upon  the  .scene,  a.companitvl  l.v  the  doctor 
1  he  little  crowd  stood  on  one  side  and  the  two  men  stepped" 
mto  the-  car.  ' ' 

The  d<Ktor  proccede.1  at  once  with  his  exan.ination. 
Mr.  IJannlton  Fynes.  this  mysterious  person  who  had 
.succeedc<l.  mdce.1,  in  making  a  record  journ.-v.  was  loan- 
ing ba.k  m  the  <„n.cr  of  his  .scat,  his  arms"  folded,  his 
heml  droopmg  a  little,  l.ut  his  eves  still  fixed  in  thai  nn- 
seemg  stare.  His  l.ody  yicldc<l  ilsdf  u.maturallv  to  the 
touch,  lor  the  main  truth  the  doctor  needed  Varcelv 
a  glance  at  hmi. 

■*Is  he  dead  .^"  the  sjation-niaslcr  asked. 
"Stone  dead  !"  was  the  hricf  answer. 

"(iood  Cod!"  the  .station-nu.stcr  muttered,  "(^.ood 
Ciod  I 

The  doctor  had  thrown  his  handkerchief  over  the 
dead  man's  face.  He  was  standing  now  looking  at  him 
thoughtfully. 

"Did  he  <lic  in  his  sleep.  I  wonder.-"  the  station- 
master  asked.  '-It  nuist  have  heen  horrihiv  .sudden- 
>>as  It  heart  disease  .=  *' 

The  doct.  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  He  seemed 
to  lie  tlunking  out  some  prohlem. 

"The  body  had  better  be  remove.1  to  the  station  mor- 
tuary he  sai.l  at  last.  "Then,  if  I  were  vou.  I  should 
have  the  saloon  shunted  on  to  a  siding  and  left  absolutciv 
untouched.     You  had   better  place  luo  of  vour  station 
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police 

ill     (harp'     w 

hile     you    Ich 

•phone 

Id       Scotl.'UKJ 

VnH." 

-To 

S-otlaml  Yard  ; 

•"   the  station 

■master  e\(lainie<l. 

The 

(|(Mt()r  nodded. 

lie  lo.>l.(>.l 

around 

as  thoujjh  to 

hp  sure 

that  iioiu'  of 

that   anxious 

crowd 

(iul«.i(le  could 

overhear. 

"Til. 

•re  *s  no  (nirsfi 

on  of  heart  < 

lisca  '• 

here,"   he  e\- 

plained 

*'Tlie  man 

has  Iteeri   niurdi-.       ! 

.                                    The 

stalion-inaslcT 

was     horril 

ie.l,  - 

Imrrified     ami 

!                                I.laiikly 

incredulous. 

"Murdered!"  he  repealed,  "Why.  it's  impossihU- ! 
There  was  no  niie  else  on  the  train  e\(  ept  the  at'endant  - 
not  a  sin^'le  other  |)erson.  All  my  advices  .vaid  one  pas- 
.senger  only." 

The  doctor  touched  the  man's  coal  with  his  linj^'er.  and 
the  station-master  saw  what  he  iiad  not  seen  hefore.  —  saw 
what  made  him  turn  away,  a  litlle  sick.  !Ie  was  a  stronj.' 
man.  hut  he  was  not  used  to  this  sort  of  fhin<r,  and  he  had 
liarelv  recovered  yel  from  the  first  shock  of  lindiii^  liini- 
s-Jf  face  to  face  wilh  a  dead  man.  (>iitsi(lc.  the  croud 
upon  the  |)lalform  was  ^'rowin^c  lar;:er.  vMiite  faces  were 
l)ein;;  pressed  a^'ainsl  tiie  windows  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  saloon. 

"There  is  no  <|uestion  aliout  the  man  havinj;  hcen  mur- 
dered." the  doctor  said.  an<l  even  his  voice  shook  a  little. 
"Ilis  own  hand  could  never  have  driven  that  knife  home. 
I  can  tell  you.  even,  how  it  v.as  (ion*'.  The  man  who 
stabbed  him  was  in  the  com|tartnienl  Ix-hind  there,  leaned 
over,  and  drove  this  thiiii'  down,  just  missinir  the  .vhoulder. 
There  was  no  slrufrirle  or  tii;ht  of  any  sort.  It  was  a 
diabolical  deed  I" 

"Diabolical  indeed'"  the  .>.lalioii-ma->ter  echoed 
hoarselv. 
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"You  had  UvHi'T  «i»c  «»nlors  for  its  to  I.,-  slmritod  down 
on  to  u  sidin;:  ]"><•  un  \\v  un\"  Jlio  do<lor  («iiliniic<l.  -an.l 
send  one  of  your  niei-  to  tdi'plionc  to  Sollaiid  Yard. 
Perhaps  it  wotdd  Ih'  as  well.  too.  not  to  Ion.  h  those  |.a|)«rs 
until  sonu'  one  comes.  See  that  the  a(leii(lanl  does  not 
ffo  h(mie.  or  tlie  ^uard.  I'hey  will  prohahly  Ih  wanleil  !<, 
answer  questions." 

The  slation-nuisler  stepped  onl  to  the  plalfonn.  simi- 
nione<l  an  inspector,  and  ;,'av<'  a  few  l.rief  orders.     Slowly 
the  .saloon  was  hacked  out  of  (he  station  a!,'airi  <.ti  to  it 
nej,'le<ted  sidiri-;.  a  sort  of  liackwater  for  .spare  ( arriaj^'es 
and   e?upty    trucks,  ~  an    ijrnoniinlous    restin;r-phi(  e.    in- 
deed,  after  its  splendid  journey  tlirou<;li  the  niuhl.     The 
doors  at  both  ends  were  closnl  and  two  poli.  etuen  |.la.  ed 
on  duty   to  j,'uard   thenj.     The  doctor  and   the  station- 
master  seated   tiieinselves  out  of  si-hl  of  their  i.'riu-soine 
conipaiMon.  an«l  the  station-niaslcr  ti>ld  all  thai  he  knew 
alMHit  the  despatch  of  the  special  aixl  the  man  who  had 
orderi-d  it.     The  attendant,  who  still  move<l  ahoiit  like 
a  man  in  a  dream,  hrouirht  them  s.:me  hrandy  and  soda 
and  serv.'d  Ihetn  with  siiakin-  hand     'I'hey  all  Ihree  talked 
lo^'ether  in  whispers,  the  attendant  tclliii-  them  the  1<  u 
incidents  of  the  journey  down,  wliiih.  except  lor  the  (l<ad 
man's  nervous  desire  for  solitude,  seemed  to  posM-ss  \vv\ 
little  si{,'nificance.     Then  at  last  there  was  a  sharp  lap  at 
the  window.     A  tall,  .pnelly  dressed   man,  willi   rcd.li>|, 
skin  and  clear  j,M-ay  eyes,  was  hel|)ed  uj.  iiilo  the  car.     He 
salutetl  the  (hntor  mechanically.     His  eyes  w,  re  already 
travellinj,'  aro;md  the  saloon. 

"Inspector  Jacks  from  Scotland  Yard,  sir,"  he  an- 
nounee<l.  "I  have  another  man  outside  If  y,,,,  ,|on"t 
mind,  we  "11  have  him  in." 

By  all  mean-,"  the  slaliun-n)a.iter  aiisuered.      '1  am 
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afraid  that  you  will  tind  this  nilhor  a  serious  affair.    Wo 
ha'-e  left  ever}ihing  untouched  so  far  as  we  could." 

The  second  detective  was  assisted  to  clamber  up  into 
the  car.  It  seemed,  however,  as  though  the  whole  force 
of  Scotland  Yard  could  scarcely  do  much  towards  ehici- 
dafinsj  an  affair  which,  ^\ilh  every  (juestion  which  was 
asked  and  answered,  grew  more  mysterious.  The  papers 
u|Hin  the  table  before  the  dead  man  were  simply  circulars 
and  prospectuses  of  no  possible  importance.  His  suit- 
case contained  merely  a  few  toilet  necessaries  and  some 
« lean  linen.  There  was  not  a  scrap  of  paper  or  even  an 
envelope  of  any  sort  in  his  pockets.  In  a  small  leather 
case  they  found  a  thousand  dollars  in  American  notes. 
five  ten-|K)un<l  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  a  single 
\isiling  card  on  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  IMr. 
Hamilton  Fynes.  in  his  trousers  jKuket  was  a  handful 
of  gold.  He  had  no  other  personal  l)elongings  of  any 
sort.  The  space  between  the  lining  of  his  coat  and  the 
material  itself  was  duly  noticed,  but  it  was  empty.  His 
watcli  was  a  cheap  one,  his  linen  unmarked,  and  his 
<lothes  bore  only  the  name  of  a  great  New  York  retail 
establishment.  He  had  certainly  entered  the  train  alone, 
and  both  the  guard  and  attendant  were  ready  to  de- 
clare positively  that  no  person  could  have  been  concealed 
in  it.  The  engine-driver,  on  his  part,  was  eqtially  ready 
to  .swear  that  not  once  from  the  moment  when  they  had 
steamed  out  of  Liverpool  Station  until  they  had  arrived 
within  twenty  miles  of  London,  had  they  travelled  at 
less  than  forty  miles  an  hour.  At  Willinglon  he  had 
found  a  signal  against  him  whiih  had  brought  him  nearly 
to  a  standstill,  and  under  the  regulations  he  had  [)assed 
through  the  station  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  These  were 
the  only  occasions,  however,  on  which  he  had  slackened 
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speed  at  all.  The  train  attendant,  who  was  a  nervous 
man,  began  to  shiver  again  and  imagine  unmentionable 
things.  The  £.  ;  !•(».  who  had  never  left  his  own  brake, 
went  hom<  .  nd  dicn-n.v'  that  his  efli;/y  iiad  been  added 
to  the  col  .>.  (!  '11  of  "M  ame  Tus.saud.  The  rejjorters 
were  the  o  ly  peonic  wi  >  were  really  haj)|)y.  with  the  ex- 
ception, pernaps,  ui"  I -specter  Jacks,  who  had  a  weak- 
ness for  a  difl5cult  case. 


Fifteen  miles  north  of  London,  a  man  lay  by  the  road- 
side in  the  shadow  of  a  j)lantation  of  pine  trees,  through 
which  he  had  staggered  ordy  a  few  minutes  ago.  His 
clothes  were  covered  with  dust,  he  had  lost  his  cap,  and 
his  trousers  were  cut  about  the  knee  as  though  from  a 
fall.  He  was  of  somewhat  less  than  medium  height,  dark, 
.slender,  with  delicate  features,  and  hair  almost  coal  black. 
Ilis  face,  as  he  moved  slowly  from  side  to  side  upon  the 
grass,  was  livid  with  pain.  Every  now  and  then  he  raised 
himself  and  listened.  The  long  l)elt  of  main  road,  which 
passed  witliin  a  few  feet  of  him,  seemed  almost  deserted. 
Once  a  cart  came  lumbering  by,  and  the  man  who  lay 
there,  watching,  drew  closely  back  into  the  shadows.  .\ 
youth  on  a  bicycle  passed,  singing  fo  himself.  A  bov  and 
girl  strolled  by,  arm  in  arm,  hap|)y,  apparently,  in  their 
profound  .sileiice.  Only  a  couple  of  fields  away  shone  the 
rc^l  and  green  lights  of  the  railway  track.  Kvery  few 
niinufes  the  goods-trains  went  ruml)ling  over  the  metals. 
The  uum  on  the  ground  heard  them  with  a  shiver.  Reso- 
lutely he  kept  his  fiice  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  night  mail  went  thundering  northward,  and  he 
clutched  even  at  the  nettles  which  grew  amongst  the 
grass  where  he  was  crouching,  as  though  fillc^l  with  a 
sudden    terror.      Then    there   was   silence  once   more  — 
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silence  which  became  deeper  as  the  huur  approached 
midnight.  I'assers-by  were  fewer;  the  birds  and  animals 
came  out  from  their  hiding-places.  A  rabbit  scurried 
across  the  road  ;  a  rat  darted  down  the  tiny  stream.  Vow 
and  then  birds  moved  in  the  undergrowth,  and  the  man, 
who  was  struggling  all  the  time  with  a  deadly  faintness, 
felt  the  silence  grow  more  and  more  oppressive.  He 
l)egan  even  to  wonder  where  he  was.  He  closet!  his  eyes. 
\Yas  that  really  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar,  the  perfume  of 
almond  and  cherry  blossom,  floating  to  him  down  the 
warm  wind  'i  He  l)egan  to  lose  himself  in  dreams  until 
he  realized  that  actual  unconsciousness  was  close  upon 
him.  Then  he  .set  his  teeth  tight  and  clenched  his  hands. 
.Vway  in  the  distance  a  faint,  long-e.\pecte<l  sound  came 
travelling  to  his  ears.  At  last,  then,  his  long  wait  was 
over.  Two  fiery  eyes  were  stealing  along  the  lonely  road. 
The  throb  of  an  engine  was  plainly  audible.  He  stag- 
gered up,  swaying  a  little  on  his  feet,  and  holding  out 
his  hands.  T1h>  motor-car  came  to  a  standstill  before 
him,  and  the  man  who  was  ilriving  it  sprang  to  the  ground. 
Words  j)assed  between  them  rapidly,  —  questions  and 
answers,  —  the  (|ue.stions  of  an  alfectionate  servant,  and 
the  an.swers  of  a  man  figliting  a  grim  battle  for  consciou.s- 
ness.  Put  these  two  spoke  in  a  language  of  their  own, 
a  language  which  no  one  who  passed  along  that  road  was 
likely  to  understand. 

With  a  groan  of  relief  the  man  who  had  been  picked 
up  sank  back  amongst  the  cushioned  seats,  carefully 
almost  tenderly,  aided  by  the  chautfeur.  Eagerly  he 
Ihnist  his  hand  into  one  of  the  leather  pockets  and 
drew  out  a  flask  of  brandy.  The  ru.sli  of  cold  air,  as 
the  car  swung  round  and  started  off,  was  like  new  life 
to  him.     He    dosed    his   eyes.     When   he  opened    them 
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agam,  they  had  come  to  a  standstill  underneath  a  red 
lamp. 

"The  doctor's  !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  and,  stagger- 
ing out.  rang  the  bell. 

Dr.  Spencer  Whiles  had  had  a  .somewhat  dreary  dav, 
and  was  thoroughly  enjoying  a  late  rubber  !^f  bridge 
with  three  of  his  most  agreeable  neighbors.  A  summons 
into  the  consulting-room,  however,  was  so  unexpected  a 
thing  that  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  obey  it, 
without  even  waiting  to  complete  a  deal.  When  he  en- 
tered the  apartment,  he  saw  a  .slim  but  determined-looking 
young  man,  whose  clothes  were  covered  with  dust,  and 
who,  although  he  sat  with  folded  arms  and  grim  face, 
was  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

"You  seem  to  have  met  with  an  accident,"  the  doctor 
remarked.    "How  »lid  it  happen  ?" 

"I  have  been   run  over  by  a  motor-car,"  his  patient 
said,  s|jcaking  slowly  and  with  .something  singularly  .    -ee- 
able  in  his  voice  notwithstanding  its  slight  accent  of  ^    .n. 
"Can  you  patch  me  up  till  I  get  to  London  .»" 
The  doctor  looked  him  over. 
"  Wliat  were  you  doing  in  the  road  ?"  he  asked. 
"I  was  riding  a  bicycle,"  the  other  answered.      'I  dare 
say  it  was  my  own  fault;    I  was  certainly  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road.    You  can  see  what  has  happened  to  me. 
I  am  bruised  and  cut;    my  side  is  painful,  and  also  my 
knee.     A  car  is  waiting  outside  now  to  take  me  to  my 
home,  but  I  thought  that  I  had  better  stop  and  see  you," 

The  doctor  was  a  humane  man,  with  a  miserable  prac- 
tice, and  he  forgot  all  about  his  bridge  party.  For  half 
an  hour  he  worked  over  his  patient.  .Vt  the  end  of  that 
time  he  gave  him  a  brandy  and  soda  and  placed  a  box  of 
cigarettes  before  him. 
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"You  'II  do  all  right  now,"  he  said.  i  lial  *s  a  nasty 
cut  on  your  leg,  but  you  'vc  no  broken  bones." 

"I  feel  absolutely  well  again,  thank  you  very  much," 
the  young  man  said.  "I  will  smoke  a  cigarette,  if  I  may. 
The  brandy,  I  thank  you,  no!" 

"Just  as  you  like."  the  doctor  an.swered.  "I  won't 
say  that  you  are  not  better  without  it.  Help  yourself  to 
the  cigarettes.  Are  you  going  back  to  London  in  the 
motor-car,  then  ?" 

"Yes  I"  the  patient  answered.  "It  is  waiting  outside 
for  me  now,  and  I  must  not  keep  the  man  any  longer. 
Will  you  let  me  know,  if  you  j)lease,  how  much  I  owe 
you  .•' 

The  doctor  hesitated.  Fees  were  a  rare  thing  with 
him,  and  the  evidences  of  his  patient's  means  were  some- 
what doubtful.  The  young  man  put  his  hand  into  hi.s 
pocket. 

"Iain  afraid,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  not  a  very  presentable- 
looking  object,  but  I  am  glad  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  a  poor  man.  I  am  al)le  to  pay  your  charges  and  to 
still  feel  that  the  obligation  is  very  much  on  my  side." 

The  doctor  summoned  up  his  courage. 

"We  will  f:n\  a  guinea,  then,"  he  rcnuirked  with  studied 
indifference. 

"You  must  allow  me  to  make  it  a  little  more  than  that," 
tho  patient  an.swered.  "Your  treatment  was  worth  it. 
I  feel  perfectly  recovered  already,    (iood-tiight,  sir!" 

The  dot-tor's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  glancetl  at  the  gold 
which  his  visitor  had  laid  ujK>n  the  table. 

"You  arc  very  good,  I'm  sure,"  he  nuirnmred.  "I 
hope  you  will  have  a  comfortable  journey.  With  a  nerve 
like  yours,  you  '11  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  so." 

He  let  his  patient  out  and  watched  him  depart  with 
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some  curiosity,  watclied  until  the  fxn-al  uiotor-car  had 
swung  round  the  corner  of  the  street  and  started  on  its 
journey  to  London. 

"No   l)iey(le  there,"   he   remarked    to   liiniselt".   as   Jie 
closed  the  door.    "I  wonder  what  Ihev  did  with  it." 


CHAPTER  IV 


MISS   PENELOPE    MORSE 


It  was  already  a  little  ])ast  the  customary  luncheon  hour 
at  the  Carlton,  and  the  restaurant  was  well  filled.  The 
orchestra  had  played  their  first  selection,  and  the  stream 
of  iR-oming  guests  had  begun  to  slacken.  A  young  lady 
who  had  been  sitting  in  the  palm  court  for  at  least  half 
an  hour  rose  to  her  feet,  and,  glancing  casually  at  her 
watch,  made  her  way  into  the  hotel.  She  entered  the 
office  and  addressed  the  chief  reception  clerk. 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  she  asked,  "if  Mr.  Hamilton  Pynes 
is  staying  here  ?  He  should  have  arrived  by  the  Lusitania 
last  night  or  early  this  morning." 

It  is  not  the  business  of  a  hotel  reception  clerk  to  appear 
surprised  at  anything.  Nevertheless  the  man  looked  at 
her,  for  a  moment,  with  a  curious  expression  in  his  eyes. 

"Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes!"  he  repeated.  "Did  you  say 
that  you  were  e::pecting  him  by  the  Lusitania,  madam  .'" 

"Yes!"  the  young  lady  answered.  "He  asked  me  to 
lunch  with  him  here  to-day.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  he 
has  arrived  yet  ?  If  he  is  in  his  room,  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  .send  up  to  him." 

There  were  several  people  in  the  office  vho  were  in 
a  position  to  overhear  their  conversation.  With  a  v.ord 
of  apology,  the  man  came  round  from  his  place  behind 
the  mahogany  counter.  He  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
young  lady,  and  he  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  some 
embarrassment. 
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"Will  jou  pardon  my  asking,  madam,  if  you  have  seen 
the  newspapers  this  monun^j;.'"  he  inquired. 

Williout  a  douI)t,  her  first  thoiij,'hf  was  that  the  ques- 
tion savored  of  impertinence.  She  looked  at  him  with 
slifihtly  upraised  eye!)rows.  She  was  .slim,  of  m:dinm 
(•ora|.Ie.\ion,  with  dark  brown  liair  parted  in  the  middle 
and  wavino;  a  little  about  her  tem{)ler.  Slic  was  irre- 
proachably dressed,  from  the  tii)s  of  her  patent  shoes  to 
the  black  feathers  in  her  Paris  hat. 

"The  newspapers  !"  .she  repeated.  "Why,  no,  I  don't 
think  that  I  have  .seen  them  this  morning.  What  have 
they  to  do  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Pynes?" 

The  clerk  pointed  to  the  open  door  of  a  small  private 
office. 

"  If  you  will  step  this  way  for  one  moment,  madam," 
he  bejjged. 

She  tai)ped  the  floor  with  her  foot  and  looked  at  him 
euriou.sly.  Certainly  the  i)eople  around  seemed  to  be 
taking  some  interest  in   their  conversation. 

"Why  should  I?"  she  asked.  "Cannot  you  answer 
my  question  here?" 

"If  madam  will  be  so  good,"  he  persisted. 

She  shrugged  her  shouhlers  and  followeii  him.  Some- 
thing in  the  man's  earnest  loi'c  and  almost  plcadhig  look 
conviiucd  her,  at  least,  of  hi.,  good  intentions.  Besides, 
the  interest  which  her  question  had  undoubtedly  aroused 
amongst  the  F)ystanders  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  em- 
barrassing.   He  pulled  the  door  to  after  them. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "there  was  a  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes 
who  came  over  by  the  I.usitania,  and  who  had  certainly 
engageil  rooms  in  this  hotel,  but  he  unfortunately,  it 
seems,  met  with  an  accident  on  his  way  from  Liverpool." 

Her  manner  changed  at  oiice.     Slie  begun  to  under- 
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stand  what  it  al!  mount.  Iler  lips  jiarted,  her  eyes  were 
wide  open. 

"An  accident.^"  she  faltered. 

lie  {jenlly  rolled  a  chair  up  to  her.  She  sank  obediently 
into  it. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "it  was  a  very  bad  accident  indeed. 
I  trust  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  was  not  a  vcrj-  intimate 
friend  or  a  relative  of  yours.  It  would  perhajjs  be  better 
for  vou  to  read  the  account  for  vourself." 

He  placed  a  newsj)aper  in  her  hands.  She  read  the  first 
few  lines  and  suddenly  turned  upon  him.  She  was  while 
to  the  li[)s  now,  and  there  was  real  terror  in  her  tone.  Yet 
if  he  had  been  in  a  [)osition  to  have  analyzed  the  emotion 
she  displayed,  he  might  have  remarked  that  there  was  none 
of  the  surprise,  the  l)lank,  unbelieving  amazement  which 
might  have  been  exi>ected  from  one  hearing  for  the  first 
time  of  such  a  calamity. 

" Murdered  ! "  she  exclaimed.    " Is  this  true  ?" 

"It  api)ears  to  be  [)crfcclly  true,  madam,  I  regret  to  say," 
the  clerk  answcrtnl.  "Even  the  earlier  e(lition3  were  aide 
to  supply  the  man's  name,  and  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no 
doubt  al)out  his  identity.  The  captain  of  the  Lusitania 
confirmed  it.  and  many  of  the  {)assengers  who  saw  him 
leave  the  ship  last  night  have  been  interviewed." 

"Murdered!"  she  repeated  to  herself  with  trembling 
lips.  "It  seems  such  a  horrible  death!  Have  they 
any  idea  who  did  it?"  she  asked.  "Has  any  one  been 
arrested  ?" 

"At  present,  no,  madam,"  the  clerk  answered.  "The 
affair,  as  you  will  see  if  you  read  further,  is  an  exceedingly 
mysterious  one." 

She  rocked  a  little  in  her  chair,  but  she  showed  no  signs 
of  fainting.    She,  picked  up  the  jiaper  and  found  the  place 
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once  more.  There  were  two  columns  filled  with  particu- 
lars of  the  tragedy. 

"Where  can  I  he  alone  and  read  this?"  she  asked. 

"Here,  if  you  please,  madam,"  the  clerk  answered.  "I 
must  go  hack  to  my  desk.  There  are  niuny  arrivals  just 
now.  Will  you  allow  me  to  send  you  something  —  a  liltlc 
brandy,  |)erh:i|)s?" 

"Nothing,  thank  you,"  she  answcre<l.  "I  wish  only  to 
he  alone  while  I  road  this." 

lie  left  her  with  a  little  sympathetic  murmur,  and  closed 
the  door  iiehind  him.  The  girl  raised  her  veil  now  and 
s))read  tlie  newspaj)er  out  on  the  tahle  hefore  her.  There 
was  an  account  of  the  tragedy;  there  were  interviews  with 
some  of  the  passengers,  a  message  from  the  captain.  In 
all,  it  seemed  that  wonderfully  li'lle  was  known  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fynes.  lie  had  spoken  to  scarcely  a  .soid  on 
hoard,  and  had  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  his  stateroom.  The  captain  had  not  even  heen  aware 
of  his  existence  till  the  moment  when  Mr.  Ilamillon  Fynes 
had  sought  him  out  and  hantled  him  an  order,  signed  hy 
the  heail  of  his  company,  instructing  him  to  ohey  in  any 
respect  the  wishes  of  this  hitherto  unknown  ])assenger. 
The  tug  which  had  hcon  hired  to  meet  him  had  gone  down 
the  river,  .so  it  was  not  possihle,  for  the  mon)ent.  to  say 
by  whom  it  had  heen  chartered  The  station-master  at 
Liverpool  knew  nothing  exce[)t  that  the  lelter  presented 
to  him  liy  the  dead  man  was  a  j)ersonal  one  from  a  great 
railway  magnate,  whose  wishes  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
regard. There  liad  not  liecn  a  soul,  apparently,  upon  the 
steamer  who  had  known  anything  worth  mentioning  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  or  his  i)usiness.  Xo  one  in  Lon<lon 
had  made  inquiries  for  him  or  claimed  his  few  efl'ects. 
Half  a  dozen  cables  to  America  remained  unanswered. 
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That  papers  had  1)0011  stolon  from  him  —  papers  or  money 
—  was  evitk-nt  from  Iho  place  of  coiKoahuont  in  his  coal, 
where  the  lining  had  boon  torn  away,  !)Ut  Ihoro  was  not 
the  sli<jhtesl  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  those  (hKiimeiit.s 
or  the  history  of  the  miirih'rod  man.  All  that  could  he 
done  was  lo  await  the  news  from  the  other  side,  which  was 
niomenfarily  e\])octcd. 

The  },'irl  went  thronj,'h  it  all.  line  by  lino,  almost  word 
bv  word.  Whatever  there  ini;;hl  have  been  of  relalionship 
or  friendship  between  her  and  llie  dca  I  man.  the  news  of 
his  torriltio  end  loft  her  shaken,  indeed,  bnl  dry-«'yed. 
She  was  apparently  more  torrifioil  than  <;rievod.  and  now 
that  the  first  shock  had  j)assed  away,  her  mind  so  mod 
occupied  with  IIioUi,'lifs  which  may  imloed  have  had 
.some  couiieclion  with  I'lis  tra;,'edy.  but  wvw  scarcely 
•wholly  eonceri  ;'d  with  i:  She  sal  for  a  loni;  while  with 
her  hands  still  rostinj;  upon  the  laltle  but  her  eyes  fixed 
out  of  the  window.  Then  at  last  she  rose  and  made  her 
way  outside.  Her  friend  the  reco])tion  clerk  was  enfjaj^od 
ui  eonversalion  with  one  or  two  men,  a  conversalion  of 
which  she  was  obviously  the  subjeit.  As  she  oj>cned  the 
door,  one  of  them  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  wlial  he 
was  saying'  and  would  have  accosted  her.  The  dork, 
however,  interj)osed,  and  drew  her  a  slop  or  two  back 
into  the  ro<mi. 

"Madam."  he  said,  "one  of  tht>so  <;entlomon  is  from 
Scotland  Yard,  and  the  <ithors  are  reporters.  They  are 
all  ea^er  to  know  anythinji  about  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes. 
I  expect  they  will  want  to  ask  you  some  questions." 

The  f^irl  opened  her  lips  and  dosed  tiiom  aj^ain. 

"I  re{i;ret  to  say  that  I  have  nolhinf;^  whatever  to  tell 
them."  she  declared.  '*Will  you  kindly  let  them  know 
that?" 
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The  clerk  shook  his  hca'l. 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  find  them  quite  [icrsistcnt, 
madam,"  he  said. 

"I  rannot  loll  them  things  which  I  do  not  know  mv- 
self,"  she  answered,  frowning. 

"Xalurally,"  the  clerk  admitted;  "yet  these  gentlemen 
from  Scotland  Yard  have  special  privilej^es,  of  course,  and 
there  remains  the  fa<'t  that  you  were  enjj^aj^ed  to  lunch 
with  Mr.   Fyiics  here." 

*'If  it  will  help  nie  to  <jet  rid  of  them,"  she  said,  "I  will 
speak  to  the  reprcsei  talive  of  S<'otland  Yard.  I  will  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  reporters." 

The  clerk  turned  round  and  l»eckone«l  to  the  foremost 
figUH'  in  the  little  group.  Inspector  Jacks,  tall,  lantern- 
jawed,  dressed  with  the  <juiet  jtrecision  of  a  well-to-do  man 
of  aH'airs.  and  with  no  possible  suggestion  of  his  calling  in 
his  manner  or  attire,  was  hy  her  side  almost  at  once. 

"Madam,"  he  said.  "I  understand  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fynes  was  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"An  acquaintarce."  she  corrected  him. 

"And  your  name?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  Miss  Morse,"  she  rcplic<l,  —  "Miss  Penelope 
Morse." 

"You  were  to  have  lunched  here  with  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fynes,"  the  dettxtive  contituied.  "When,  may  I  ask, 
did   the  invitation   reach  you?" 

"  Yesterilay,"  she  told  him,  "hy  mar'^onigram  from 
Queenstown." 

"You  can  tell  us  a  few  things  about  the  deceased,  with- 
out douljf."  Mr.  Jacks  said,  —  "his  profession,  for  in- 
stance, or  his  s(X'ial  standing?  l'erliai>s  you  know  the 
reason  for  his  coming  to  Europe?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 
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"Mr.  Fyncs  and  I  were  not  intimately  acquainted,"  she 
answered.  "\sc  met  in  Paris  some  years  ago,  and  when 
he  was  last  in  London,  during  the  autumn,  I  lunched  with 
him  twice." 

"You  had  no  letter  from  hira,  then,  previous  to  the  mar- 
conigrain  ?  "  the  inspector  asked. 

"I  have  scarcely  ever  received  a  letter  from  him  in  my 
life,"  she  answered.  "He  was  as  bad  a  correspondent  as 
I  am  myself." 

"You  know  nothing,  then,  of  the  object  of  his  present 
visit  to  England  ?" 

"Nothing  whatever,"  she  answered. 

"When  lie  was  over  here  before,"  the  inspector  asked, 
"do  you  know  what  his  business  was  then  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  she  rej)lied. 

"You  can  tell  us  his  address  in  the  States?"  Inspector 
Jacks  suggested. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  cannot,"  she  answered,  "As  I  told  you  just  now,  I 
have  never  had  a  letter  from  him  in  my  life.  We  ex- 
changed a  few  notes,  perhaps,  when  we  were  in  Paris, 
about  trivial  matters,  but  nothing  more  than  that." 

"He  must  at  some  time,  in  Paris,  for  instance,  or  when 
you  lunched  with  him  last  year,  have  said  something  about 
his  profession,  or  how  he  spent  his  time?" 

"He  never  alluded  to  it  in  any  way,"  the  girl  answered. 
"I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  he  passeti  his  time." 

The  inspector  was  a  little  nonplussed.  He  did  not  for 
a  moment  believe  lliat  tlie  girl  was  telling  the  truth. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said  tentatively,  "you  ilo  not  care  to 
have  your  name  come  before  the  public  in  connection  with 
a  case  so  notorious  as  this?" 

"  Naturally,"  the  girl  answered.    " That,  however,  would 
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nol  prevent  my  telling  you  anything  that  I  knew.  You 
seem  to  find  it  hard  to  believe,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  know  nothing.  Mr.  Fynes  was  almost  a  stranger  to 
me. 

The  detective  was  thoughtful. 

"So  you  really  cannot  help  us  at  all,  madam  ?"  he  said 
at  length. 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  she  answered. 

"Perhaps,"  he  suggested,  "after  you  have  thought  the 
matter  over,  something  may  occur  to  you.  Can  I  trouI)le 
vou  for  vour  address.^" 

"I  am  staying  at  Devenham  House  for  the  monient,"  she 
answered. 

He  wrote  it  down  in  his  notebook. 

"I  shall  perhaps  do  myself  the  honor  of  waiting  ujion 
you  a  little  later  on,"  he  said.  "You  may  be  able,  after 
reflection,  to  recall  some  small  details,  at  any  rate,  which 
will  be  interesting  to  us.  At  present  we  are  absurdly  igno- 
rant as  to  the  man's  affairs." 

She  turned  away  from  him  to  the  clerk,  and  pointed  to 
another  door. 

"Can  I  go  out  without  seeing  those  others.^"  she  asked. 
"I  really  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  and  this  has  been 
quite  a  shock  to  me." 

"By  all  means,  madam,"  the  clerk  answered.  "If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  escort  you  to  the  eritranc*'." 

Two  of  the  more  enterprising  of  tlie  joiirnalisls  cau'rlit 
them  up  upon  the  p.iveinent.  Miss  I'enclope  Morse,  how- 
ever, had  little  to  say  t(»  tliem. 

"You  must  not  ask  me  any  nuire  questions  about  IVfr. 
Hamilton  Fynes,"  she  declared,  "^fy  acquaintance  with 
him  was  of  the  slightest.  It  is  true  that  I  came  here  to 
lunch  to-day  without  knowing  what  had  hajipened.     It 
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has  been  a  shock  to  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  about  it, 
and  I  will  not  talk  about  it,  for  the  present." 

She  was  deaf  to  their  further  questions.  The  hotel 
clerk  handed  her  into  a  taximeter  cab,  and  gave  the  ad- 
dress to  the  driver.  TIhmi  he  went  back  to  his  office, 
where  Inspector  Jacks  was  sfill  sitting. 

"This  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyi^'S'"  ^^^  remarked,  "  seems  to 
have  been  what  you  might  call  a  secretive  sort  of  person. 
Nobody  apj)ears  to  know  anything  al)out  him.  I  remem- 
ber when  he  was  staying  here  before  that  he  had  no  callers, 
and  seemed  to  spend  most  of  his  time  sitting  in  the  palm 
court." 

The  inspector  no<lded. 

"He  was  certainly  a  man  who  knew  how  to  keep  his 
own  counsel,"  ho  admitted.  "Most  Americans  are  reaiiy 
enough  to  talk  about  themselves  and  their  affairs,  even  to 
comparative  strangers." 

The  hotel  dork  nodded. 

"Makes  it  difficult  for  vou,"  he  remarked. 

"It  makes  the  case  very  interesting,"  the  inspector  de- 
claretl,  "especially  when  we  find  liim  engaged  to  lunch 
with  a  young  lady  of  such  remarkable  discretion  as  Miss 
Penelope  Morse." 

"You  know  her.'"  the  dork  asked  a  lit  lie  eagerly 

The  inspector  was  engaged,  apparently,  in  studying  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  answered.  "No,  I  have  no  absolute 
knowledge  of  Miss  Penelope  Morse.  By  the  bye,  that  was 
rather  an  interesting  address  that  she  gave." 

"Devonham  House,"  the  hold  dork  remarked.  "Do 
you  know  who  lives  there.'" 

The  inspector  nodded. 

"The  Duke  of  Devenham,"  he  answered.    "A  verv  in- 
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lercsting  young  lady.  I  should  think,  that.  I  wonder  what 
she  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyncs  would  have  talked  about  if 
they  had  lunched  here  to-day." 

The  hotel  clerk  looked  dubious.    He  did  not  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  question. 
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Miss  Penelope  Morse  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
laxu-ah  in  which  slic  loft  the  Carlton  Hotel  was  closely 
followed  hy  two  others.  Through  the  tube  which  she 
fo-.md  hy  her  side,  she  altered  her  first  instructions  to  the 
<lrivcr,  and  told  him  to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  to 
Harrod's  Stores.  Then,  raising  the  flap  at  the  rear  of  the 
cab,  she  watched  the  progress  of  the  chase.  Along  Pall 
Mall  the  taxi  in  which  she  was  seated  gained  considerably, 
but  in  the  Park  and  along  the  Bird  Cage  Walk  both  the 
other  taxies,  risking  the  police  regulations,  drew  almost 
alongside.  Once  past  Hyde  Park  Corner,  however,  her 
cab  again  drew  ahead,  and  when  she  was  deposited  in 
front  of  Harrod's  Stores,  her  pursuers  were  out  of  sight. 
She  paid  the  driver  quickly,  a  little  over  double  his  fare. 

"If  any  one  asks  you  questions,"  she  said,  "say  that 
you  had  instructions  to  wait  here  for  me.  do  on  to  the 
rank  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Then  you  can  drive  away." 

"You  won't  be  coming  back,  then,  miss?"  the  man 
askeil. 

"I  shall  not,"  she  answered,  "but  I  want  those  men 
who  are  following  me  to  think  that  I  am.  They  may  as 
well  lose  a  little  time  for  their  rudeness." 

The  chaulFeur  touched  his  hat  and  obeyed  his  instruc- 
tions. Miss  Penelope  Morse  j)lunged  into  the  mazes  of 
the  Stores  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  the  place  is  familiar. 
She  did  not  pause,  however,  at  any  of  the  counters.     In 
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something  less  than  two  minutes  siie  had  left  it  again  by 
a  back  entrance,  sleppetl  into  another  laxieab  which  was 
just  setting  down  a  passenger,  and  was  well  on  her  way 
back  towards  Pall  Mall.  Her  ruse  aj)peared  to  have  i>een 
perfectly  successful.  At  any  rale,  she  saw  nothing  more  of 
the  occupants  of  the  two  taxicabs. 

She  stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the  big  clul)s  and,  scrib- 
bling a  line  on  her  card,  gave  it  to  the  door-keeper. 

"Will  you  find  out  if  this  gentleman  is  in.'"  she  said. 
"If  he  is,  will  you  kindly  ask  him  to  step  out  and  speak 
to  me.-" 

She  rcturncfl  to  the  cab  and  waited.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  young  man.  cleais- 
shaven,  and  moving  like  an  athlete,  came  briskly  d(jwn 
the  steps.  He  carried  a  soft  hat  in  his  hanfl,  and  diret  tly 
he  s|)oke  his  transatlantic  origin  was  apparent. 

"Penelope !"  he  exdaimetl.    "Why,  what  on  earth  —  " 

"My  dear  Dicky,"  she  interrupted,  laughing  at  his  ex- 
pression, "you  need  not  look  so  displease<l  with  me.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  I  ought  not  to  have  come  and  sent  a 
message  into  your  club.  I  will  admit  at  once  that  it  was 
verv  forward  of  me.  Perhaps  when  I  have  told  vou  why  I 
did  so,  you  won't  look  so  shocked." 

"I  'm  glad  to  see  you,  anyway."  he  declared.  "There  's 
no  bad  news,  I  hope.^" 

"Nothing  that  concerns  us  particularly."  she  answered. 
"I  simply  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  Come  in 
here  with  me,  please,  at  once.  We  can  ride  for  a  short 
distance  anywhere." 

"But  I  am  just  in  the  middle  of  a  rul)l)er  of  bridge,"  he 
objected. 

"It  can't  l)e  helped,"  she  declared.  "To  tell  you  the 
truth,  the  matter  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  of  more 
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importance  than  any  game  of  cards.  Don't  be  foolish, 
Dicky.  You  have  your  hat  in  your  hand.  Step  in  here  by 
my  side  at  once." 

lie  looked  a  little  bewildered,  but  he  obeyed  her,  as 
most  people  did  when  she  was  in  earnest.  She  gave  the 
driver  an  address  somewhere  in  the  city.  As  soon  as 
they  were  off,  she  turned  towards  him. 

"Dicky,"  she  said,  "do  you  read  the  newspapers?" 

"Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  do  regularly,"  he  answered. 
"  I  read  the  New  York  Herald,  but  these  London  journals 
are  a  bit  difficult,  are  n't  they  ?  One  has  to  dig  the  news 
out,  —  sort  of  treasure-hunt  all  the  time." 

"You  have  read  this  murder  case,  at  any  rale,"  she 
asked,  "about  the  man  who  was  killed  in  a  special  train 
between  Liverpool  and  London?" 

"Of  course,"  he  answered,  with  a  sudden  awakening 
of  interest.     "What  about  it?" 

"A  good  deal,"  she  answered  .slowly.  "In  the  first 
jilace,  the  man  who  was  murdered  —  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fynes  —  conies  from  the  village  where  I  was  brought  up 
in  Massachusetts,  and  I  know  more  about  him,  I  dare 
say,  tlian  any  one  else  in  this  countrv'.  What  I  know  is  n't 
ver\-  much,  ])erhaps,  but  it 's  interesting.  I  was  to  have 
lunched  with  him  at  the  Carlton  to-day;  in  fact,  I  went 
there  expecting  to  do  so,  for  I  am  like  you  —  I  scarcely 
ever  look  inside  these  English  newspapers.  Well,  I  went 
to  flic  Carlton  and  waited  and  he  did  not  come.  At  last 
I  went  into  the  office  and  asked  whether  lie  had  arrived. 
l)ire<'tly  I  mentioned  his  name,  it  was  as  though  I 
lia<l  thrown  a  bomb-shell  into  the  place.  The  clerk 
called  me  on  one  side,  took  me  into  a  ])rivate  office, 
and  showed  me  a  newspaper.  As  soon  as  I  had  read  the 
account,  I   v.;i;i  interviewed  by  an  inspector  from  Scot- 
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land  Yard.     Ever  since  then  I  nave  been  followed  about 
by  reporters." 

The  yonnc:  nian  whistled  softly. 

'* Say,  Penelope  ! "  he  exclaimed .  "  Who  was  this  fellow, 
anyhow,  and  what  were  you  tloing  lunchinfj  with  him?" 

"That  does  n't  matter,"  .she  answered.  "You  don't  tell 
me  all  your  secrets,  Mr.  Dicky  Yanderpole,  and  it  is  n't 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  all  mine,  even  if  we  arc  both 
foreijijners  in  a  stranj^'e  country.  The  poor  fellow  is  n't 
f,'oin<;  to  Innc-h  with  any  one  else  in  this  world.  I  suppose 
you  are  tliinkinf,'  what  an  indiscreet  person  I  am,  as  usual  ?" 

The  younj,'  man  considered  the  matter  for  a  moment. 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  did  n't  understand  that  he  was  the 
sort  of  person  you  would  have  been  likely  to  have  taken 
lunch  with.  But  that  i.s  ..'t  my  affair.  Have  you  seen  the 
second  edition  ?" 

The  (jirl  shook  her  head. 

"Haven't  I  tohl  you  that  I  never  read  the  papers.'  I 
only  saw  what  they  showed  me  in  at  the  Carlton." 

"The  Press  Association  have  cabled  to  America,  but 
no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  make  out  e.vactly  who  the  fellow- 
is.  His  letter  to  the  captain  of  the  steamer  was  from  the 
chairman  of  the  company,  and  his  introduction  to  the 
manager  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  was  from  the  greatest  railway  man  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  must  have  been  a  person  who  had  a 
pretty  considerable  pull  over  there.  Curiously  enough, 
though,  only  the  name  of  the  man  was  mentioned  in  them ; 
nothing  about  his  business,  or  what  he  was  doing  over  on 
this  side.  He  was  sim[)ly  alluded  to  as  'Mr.  Hamilton 
Fynes  —  the  gentleman  bearing  this  communication.'  I 
expect,  after  all,  that  you  know  more  about  him  than 
any  one." 
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She  sliook  her  liead. 

"What  I  know,"  she  said,  "or  at  least  most  of  it,  I  am 
poiiig  to  tell  you.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  clerk  in  a 
(iovernment  office  in  Washinfi;ton.  He  was  steady  in 
those  days,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  head.  He  used 
to  write  me  occasionally.  One  day  he  turned  up  in  Lon- 
don quite  unex|)ectedly.  He  said  that  he  had  come  on 
husiness.  and  whatever  his  business  was,  it  took  him  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  and  then  back  to  Berlin  again. 
I  saw  quite  a  good  deal  of  him  tliat  trip." 

"The  dickens  you  did  !"  he  muttered. 

Miss  Penelope  Morse  laughed  softly. 

"Come,  Dicky,"  she  said,  "don't  pretend  to  be  jealou.s. 
You  're  an  outrageous  flirt.  I  know,  but  you  and  I  are 
never  likely  to  get  sentimental  about  one  another." 

"  Why  not .- "  he  grumbled.  "  We  've  always  been  pretty 
good  pals,  haven't  we?" 

"Naturally."  she  answered,  "or  I  shouhl  n't  be  here. 
Do  you  want  to  hear  anvthing  more  about  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fynes.^" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  he  declared. 

"Well,  be  (|uicl.  then,  and  don't  interrupt,"  she  sai<l. 
"I  knew  London  well  and  he  did  n't.  That  is  why,  as  I 
told  you  before,  we  saw  quite  a  great  deal  of  one  another. 
He  was  always  very  retiient  about  his  affairs,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  business  which  had  taken  him  on  the 
Continent.  Just  before  he  left,  however,  he  gave  me  — 
well,  a  hint." 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  the  young  man  asked  eagerly. 

She  hesitated. 

"He  didn't  put  it  into  so  many  words,"  she  said, 
"and  I  am  not  sure,  even  now,  that  I  ought  to  tell  you, 
Dicky.     Still,  vou  are  a  fellow-conn  I  rvman  and  a  bud- 
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ding  diplomatist.  I  suppose  if  I  can  give  you  a  lift  I 
ought  to." 

The  taxi  was  on  the  Embankment  now,  and  they  sped 
along  for  some  time  in  silence.  Mr.  Richard  Vanderpole 
was  more  than  a  little  puzzled. 

"Of  course,  Penelope."  he  said,  "I  don't  expect  you 
to  tell  me  anything  which  you  feel  that  you  ought  n't  to. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  I  must  ask  you." 

She  nodded. 

"Well.'" 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  the  mischief  my  being  in 
the  diplomatic  service  has  to  do  with  it.'" 

"If  I  explained  that,"  she  answered,  "I  should  be  tell- 
ing you  everj'thing.  I  have  n't  quite  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  that  yet." 

"Tell  me  this ?"  he  asked.  "Would  that  hint  which  he 
dropped  when  he  was  here  last  help  you  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  his  murder?" 

"It  might,"  she  admitted. 

"Then  I  think,"  he  said,  "apart  from  any  other 
reason,  you  ought  to  tell  somebody.  The  police  at 
present  don't  seem   to  have   the  ghost  of  a  clue." 

"They  are  not  likely  to  find  one,"  she  answered,  "un- 
less I  help  them." 

"Say,  Penelope,"  he  exclaimetl,  "you  are  not  in 
earnest  ?  " 

"I  am,"  .she  assured  him.  "It  is  exactly  as  I  say.  I 
believe  I  am  one  of  the  few  people  who  could  put  the 
police  upon  the  right  track." 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  you  shouhl  n't  ?"  he  asked. 

"That's  just  what  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  about," 
she  told  him.  "However,  I  have  brought  you  out  with  me 
expecting  to  hear  something,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
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this.  That  last  time  he  came  to  England  —  the  lime  he 
went  to  St.  Potersburg  and  twice  to  Berlin  —  he  came  on 
government  business." 

The  young  man  looked,  for  a  moment,  incredulous. 
"Are  you  sure  of  that,  Pen  ?"   he  asked.    "It  doesn't 
sound  like  our  people,  you  know,  does  it .»" 

"I  am  quite  sure,"  she  dedared  confidently.  "You 
are  a  vcrj-  youthful  dii)lomat,  Dicky,  l)ut  even  you  have 
probably  heard  of  governments  who  employ  private  mes- 
sengers to  carry  despatches  wliich  for  various  reasons 
they  don't  care  to  put  tlirough  their  embassies." 

"Why,  that 's  so,  of  course,  over  on  this  side,"  he  agreed. 
"These  European  nations  are  up  to  all  manner  of  tricks. 
But  I  tell  you  frankly.  Pen,  I  never  heard  of  anything  of 
the  sort  being  done  from  Washington." 

"Perhaps  not,"  she  answered  composedly.  "You  see, 
things  have  developed  with  us  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  The  old  America  had  only  one  foreign  policy,  and 
that  was  to  hold  inviolate  the  Monroe  doctrine.  European 
or  Asiatic  complications  scarcely  even  interested  her. 
Tho.se  times  have  passe<l,  Dicky.  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines were  the  start  of  other  things.  We  arc  being  drawn 
into  the  maelstrom.  In  another  ten  years  we  shall  be 
there,  whether  we  want  to  be  or  not." 
The  young  man  was  deeply  interested. 
"Well,"  he  admitted,  "there's  a  good  deal  in  what  you 
say,  Penelope.  You  talk  about  it  all  as  though  you  were 
a  diplomat  yourself." 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  she  answered  calmly.    "A  stray  young 
woman  like  myself  must  have  something  to  occupy  her 
thoughts,  you  know." 
He  laughed. 
"That's  not  ba^l,"  he  asserted,  "for  a  girl  whom  the 
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New  York  Herald  deelared,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  young  women  in  English  Society  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  scornfully. 

"That's  just  the  sort  of  thing  the  New  York  Herald 
wouhl  say,"  she  remarked.  "You  see,  I  have  to  gel  a 
reputation  for  being  smart  and  saying  bright  things,  or 
nobcMly  would  ask  me  anywhere.  Penniless  American 
young  w«)men  are  not  too  popular  over  here." 

"Marry  me,  then,"  he  .suggestcil  amiably.  "I  shall 
have  i)lentv  of  monev  some  dav." 

"I'll  see  about  it  when  you 're  grown  up,"  she  answered. 
"Just  at  present,  I  think  we'd  better  return  to  the  subject 
of  Ilninilton  Fvnes." 

Mr.  Hichanl  Vanderpole  sighed,  but  seemed  not  disin- 
clined to  follow  her  suggestion. 

"Harvey  is  a  silent  man,  as  vou  know,"  he  said  thousrht- 
fully,  "and  he  keeps  cvcrjthing  of  importance  to  himse/f. 
At  the  same  time  these  little  matters  get  about  in  the 
shop,  of  course,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  despatches 
being  brought  across  from  Washington  except  in  the  usual 
way.  Presuming  that  you  are  right,"  he  added  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "and  that  this  fellow  Hamilton  Fynes 
really  had  somelhing  for  us.  that  would  account  for  his 
being  able  to  get  otl"  the  boat  and  securing  his  special  train 
so  easily.    No  one  can  imsigine  where  he  got  the  pull." 

"It  accounts,  also,"  Penelope  remarked,  "for  his 
nnirder!" 

Her  companion  started. 

"You  have  n't  any  idea — "  he  began. 

"Nothing  so  definite  as  an  idea,"  she  internjpte<l.  "1 
am  not  going  so  far  as  to  say  that.  I  simj)ly  know  that 
when  a  man  is  practically  the  secret  agent  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  is  probably  carrying  despatches  of  an  important 
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nature,  that  an  utiidenl  siuli  as  he  lius  uiel  witli,  in  a 
countn-  which  is  greatly  inlercste<J  in  the  contents  of  those 
despatches,  is  a  somewhat  serious  thing." 

The  young  man  n<Ml(ie<f. 

"Say,"  he  achnitted,  "you  're  tlcjul  right.  The  Pacific 
cruise,  and  our  rtlations  with  Japan,  seem  to  have  rubbed 
our  friends  over  here  altogether  the  wrong  way.  We  have 
irritations  eri«)ugh  already  to  snKM>lh  over,  without  any- 
thing of  this  sort  on  tiie  carpet." 

"I  am  going  to  fell  you  now,"  she  continuetl,  leaning  a 
little  towards  him.  "the  real  reason  why  I  fetched  you  out 
of  the  dub  this  affem(M>n  and  have  lirought  you  for  this 
little  expedition.  The  last  time  I  lunched  with  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Fynes  was  just  after  his  return  from  Berlin.  He  in- 
trusted me  then  with  a  very  ini|iortant  mission.  He  gave 
me  a  letter  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Blaine  Har\ey." 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"But  I  don't  understand!"  he  protested.  "Why 
.should  he  give  you  the  letter  when  he  was  in  London 
himself?" 

"I  aske<l  him  that  <|iiesii()n  myself,  naturally,"  .she 
answered.  "He  told  nic  that  it  was  an  understood  thing 
that  when  he  was  over  here  oti  business  he  was  not  even  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  Kmbassy,  or  hold  any  direct 
communication  with  any  person  connected  with  it.'  Every- 
thing had  to  be  done  through  a  third  party,  and  generally 
in  duplicate.  There  was  another  man,  for  instance,  who 
had  a  copy  of  the  same  letter,  but  I  never  came  across  him 
or  even  knew  his  name." 

"Gee  whiz!"  the  young  man  exclaimed.  "You're 
telling  me  things,  and  no  mistake!  Why.  this  fellow 
Fynes  made  a  secret  service  messenger  of  you  !" 

Penelope  nodded. 
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"It  was  all  very  simple,"  she  '  "The  6rst  Mrs. 
Harvey,  who  was  alive  then,  was  i  atest  friend,  and 

I  was  in  and  out  of  the  plate  all  the  time.  Now,  perhaps, 
vou  can  understand  the  significance  of  that  marcouigram 
from  Hamilton  Fynes  asking  me  to  lunch  with  him  at  the 
Carlton  to-day." 

I^Ir.  Richard  Vanderpole  was  sitting  bolt  upright,  gaz- 
ing steadily  ahead. 

"I  wonder."  he  said  .slowly,  "what  has  become  of  the 
Idler  which  he  was  going  to  give  you  !" 

"One  thing  is  certain."  .she  declared.  "It  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  interests  would  have  been  affected 
by  its  delivery." 

"How  much  of  this  am  I  to  tell  the  chief.-"  the  young 
man  asked. 

"Every  wortl,"  Penelope  answered.  "You  see.  I  am 
trjing  to  give  you  a  start  in  your  career.  What  bothers 
me  is  an  entirely  different  question." 

"What  is  it?"  he  a.sked. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"How  much  of  it  I  shall  tell  to  a  certain  gentleman  who 
calls  himself  Inspector  Jacks!" 
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The  Lusitania  boat  specials  ran  into  Euston  Station  soon 
after  three  o'llotk  in  the  afternoon.  A  small  coiu{)any  of 
rejx.rters.  and  several  other  men  whose  profession  was'not 
disclosed  from  their  appearance,  were  on  the  spot  to  in- 
terview certain  of  the  passen<,'ers.  A  young  fellow  from 
the  office  of  the  Evening  Comet  was,  perhaf)s,  the  most 
successful,  as,  from  the  lengthy  description  which  had  been 
telegraphed  to  him  from  Liverpool,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  accost  the  only  person  who  had  been  seen  speak- 
ing to  the  murdered  man  upon  the  voyage. 

"This  is  Mr.  Coulson,  I  believe .»"  the  young  man  said 
with  conviction,  addressing  a  somewhat  stout,  gray- 
headed  American,  with  white  moustache,  a  Ilomburg  hat, 
and  clothes  of  distinctly  trans.".tlantic  cut. 

That  gentleman  regarded  his  interlocutor  with  some 
surprise  but  without  unfriendliness. 

"That  happens  to  be  my  name,  sir,"  he  replied.  "You 
have  the  advantage  of  me,  though.  You  are  not  from  my 
old  friends  Spencer  &  Miles,  are  you?" 

"Spencer  &  Miles,"  the  young'man  repeated  Ihought- 
fullv. 

^^  "Woollen  firm  in  London  Wall,"  Mr.  Coulson  adde.l. 
"I  know  they  wanted  to  see  me  directly  I  arrived,  and 
they  did  say  something  about  sending  to  the  station." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head,  and  assumed  at  the 
same  time  his  most  engaging  manner. 
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"Why,  no,  sir!"  he  admitted.  *'I  have  no  connection 
with  that  firm  at  all.  The  fact  is  I  am  on  the  staff  of  an 
evening  paper.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Liverpool  —  a  mutual 
friend,  I  believe  I  may  say,"  he  explained  —  "wired  me 
your  description.  I  understand  that  you  were  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes?" 

Mr.  Coulson  set  down  his  suitcase  for  a  moment,  to 
light  a  cigar. 

"Well,  if  I  did  know  the  poor  fellow  just  to  nod  to,"  he 
said,  "I  don't  see  tliat  that's  any  reason  why  I  should  talk 
about  him  to  you  newspaper  fellows.  You  'd  better  get 
hold  of  his  relations,  if  you  can  find  them." 

"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Coulson,"  the  young  man  said, 
"we  have  n't  any  idea  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and 
in  the  meantime  you  can't  imagine  what  reports  are  in 
'  """ulation." 

Guess  I  can  figure  them  out  pretty  well,"  Mr.  Coulson 
remarked  w-h  a  smile.  "We  've  got  an  evening  press  of 
our  own  in  New  York." 

The  reporter  nodded. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "they'd  be  able  to  stretch  themselves 
out  a  bit  on  a  case  like  this.  You  see,"  he  continued  con- 
fidentially, "we  are  up  against  something  almost  unique. 
Here  is  an  astounding  and  absolutely  inexplicable  murder, 
committetl  in  a  most  dastardly  fashion  by  a  jierson  who 
appears  to  have  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Not 
a  single  thing  is  known  alwut  the  victim  except  his  name. 
We  do  not  know  whether  he  came  to  England  on  business 
or  pleasure.  He  may,  in  short,  have  been  any  one  from  a 
millionaire  to  a  newspaper  man.  Judging  from  his  special 
train,"  the  reporter  concluded  with  a  smile,  "and  the 
money  which  was  found  upon  him,  1  imagine  that  he  was 
certainly  not  the  latter." 
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Mr.  Coulson  went  on  his  way  toward  the  exit  from  the 
station,  puffing  contentedly  at  his  big  cigar. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  his  companion,  who  showed  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  leave  his  side,  "it  don't  seem  to  me 
that  there's  much  worth  ref)ealini,r  about  poor  Fynes  — 
much  that  I  knew,  at  any  rale.  Still,  if  you  like  to  get  in 
a  cab  with  me  and  ri.le  as  far  as  the  Savov,  I'll  tell  vou 
what  I  can." 

"You    arc    a    brick,    sir,"    the   young    man    declared. 
Maven  t  you  any  luggage,  though  .>" 
"i  <;-l'^vked  what  I  l,a.l  through  from  Liverpool  to  the 
liotd       Mr.    Coulson   answered.     "I   can't   stand    being 
fussed  around  by  all  these  porters,  and  having  to  go  and 
take  pot  luck  amongst  a  pile  of  other  people's  bagga-e 
^\c  II  jusf  lake  one  of  (!u.e  tv.o-wheclcd  sardine  tins  llmt 
you  people  call  hansoms,  an.l  get  round  to  the  hotel  as 
quick  as  we  can      There  are  a  few  pals  of  mine  generally 
lunch  m  the  cafe  there,  and  they  may  n't  all  have  cleared 
out  if  we  look  alive." 

They  started  a  moment  or  two  later.  Mr.  Coulson 
eaned  forwan  and,  folding  his  arms  upcn  the  apron  of 
tJie  cab,  looked  about  him  with  interest. 
"Say,"  he  remarked,  removing  his  cigar  to  the  corner 
of  his  mouth  in  onler  to  facilitate  conversation,  "this  old 
city  of  yours  dcm't  change  any." 
^    "Not  up  in  this  part,  perhaps,"  the  reporter  agreed. 

Slraml"   '""'''  '"''"    ''"'''''"°'  ''"''"    *"'^'^''^    ^^^ 

Mr.  Coulson  nodded. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you  don't  want  to  be  making 
conversation.    You  want  to  know  about  Hamilton  Fvnes 
1  was  just  acquainlcl  wilh  him,  an.i  that's  a  fact,  but  I 
reckon  you  11  have  to  find  .some  one  who  knows  a  good 
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deal  more  than  I  do  before  you'll  get  the  stuff  you  want 
for  your  paper." 

"The  slightest  particulars  are  of  interest  to  us  just  now," 
the  reporter  reminded  him. 

Mr.  Coulson  nodded. 

"Hamilton  Fynes,"  he  said,  ".so  far  as  I  knew  him,  was 
a  quiet,  inoffensive  sort  of  creature,  who  has  been  drawin" 
a  regular  salary  from  the  State  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
and  saving  half  of  it.  He  has  been  coming  over  to  Europe 
now  iid  then,  and  though  he  was  a  g«M)d.  steady  ehap 
enouj,  ,  he  liked  his  fling  wiien  he  was  over  here,  and 
betwei  you  and  me,  he  was  the  greatest  crank  I  ever 
struck.  I  met  him  in  London  a  matter  of  three  vears  ago, 
and  he  wanted  to  go  lo  Paris.  There  were  two"  cars  run- 
ning at  the  regular  time,  meeting  the  boat  at  Dover.  Do 
you  think  he  wouhl  have  anything  to  do  with  them  ?  Not 
he!  He  hired  a  special  train  and  went  down  like  a 
prince." 

"What  did  he  do  that  for.^"  the  reporter  asked. 

"Why,  because  he  was  a  crank,  sir,"  Mr.  Coulson 
answered  confidentially.  "There  was  no  other  reason  at 
all.  Take  this  last  voyage  on  the  Lu.siiaida,  now.  He 
spoke  to  me  the  first  day  out  because  he  could  n't  hel[> 
it,  but  for  pretty  well  the  rest  of  the  jcKirney  he  either  kept 
down  in  his  stateroom  or,  when  he  came  up  on  <lcck,  he 
avoided  me  and  everybody  else.  When  he  did  talk,  his 
talk  was  foolish.  He  was  a  good  chap  at  his  work,  I 
believe,  but  he  was  a  crank.  Seemed  to  me  sometimes  as 
though  that  humdrum  life  of  his  had  aI)out  turned  his  brain. 
The  last  clay  out  he  was  fidgeting  all  the  time:  kept  look- 
ing at  his  walch,  studying  the  chart,  an<l  asking  the  sailors 
questions.  Said  he  wanted  to  get  up  in  time  to  lake  a  girl 
to  lunch  on  Thursday.    It  was  just  for  that  rejvson  that  he 
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scuttled  ofif  the  boat  without  a  word  to  any  of  us,  and 
rushed  up  to  London." 

"But  he  had  letters,  Mr.  Coulson,"  the  reporter  re- 
minded him,  "from  some  one  in  Washington,  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  steamer  and  to  the  station-master  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway.  It  seems  rather  odd  that  he 
shouk'  have  provided  himself  with  these,  doesn't  it.^" 

"They  were  easy  enough  to  get,"  ^Ir.  Coulson  answered. 
"He  was  n't  a  worrying  .sort  of  chap,  Fynes  was  n't.  He 
did  his  work,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  asked  no  favors. 
The  consequence  was  that  when  he  a.sked  a  queer  one  he 
got  it  all  right.  It 's  easier  to  get  a  pull  over  there  than  it 
is  here,  you  know." 

"This  is  all  very  interesting,"  the  reporter  said,  "and  I 
am  iure  I  'm  very  much  ol)liged  to  you,  Mr.  Coulson. 
Now  can  you  tell  me  of  anything  in  the  man's  life  or  way 
of  living  likely  to  provoke  enmity  on  the  j)art  of  any  one? 
This  murder  was  such  a  cold-hlooded  affair." 

"There  I'm  stuck,"  Mr.  Coulson  admilted.  "There's 
only  one  thing  1  can  tell  you,  and  that  is  that  I  believe  he 
had  a  lot  more  money  on  him  than  the  amount  mentioned 
in  your  newsi)ai)ers  this  morning.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  he  was  murdered  for  what  he'd  got.  A  smart  thief 
would  say  that  a  fellow  who  takes  a  special  tug  off  the 
steamer  and  a  special  train  to  town  was  a  man  worth 
robbing.  How  the  thing  was  done  I  don't  know  —  that's 
for  your  police  to  find  out  —  but  I  reckon  that  whoever 
killed  him  did  it  for  his  cash." 

TI  e  reporter  sighed.  lie  was,  after  all,  a  little  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Coulson  was  ob\iously  a  man  of  common 
sense.  His  words  were  clearly  pronounced,  and  his 
reasoning  sound.  They  had  reached  the  courtyard  of  the 
hotel  now,  and  the  reporter  began  to  express  his  gratitude. 
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"My  first  drink  on  English  soil,"  Mr.  Coulson  said,  as 
he  handed  his  suitcase  to  the  hull-porter,  "is  always  — " 
"It's  on    ine,"  the  young  man  tletlared  quickiy.     "I 
owe  you  a  good  deal  more  tlian  drinks,  Mr.  Coulson." 

"Well,  come  along,  anyway,"  the  latter  remarked.  "I 
guess  my  room  is  all  right,  porter.-"  —  turning  to  the  man 
who  stood  hy  his  side.  l)ag  in  hand.  "I  am  Mr.  James  13. 
Coulson  of  New  York,  ami  I  wrote  on  ahead.  I'll  come 
round  to  the  office  and  register  presently." 

They  made  their  way  to  the  American  l)ar.  The  news- 
paper man  and  his  new  friend  drank  together  and,  skil- 
fully prompted  by  the  former,  the  conversation  drifted 
back  to  the  sul)ject  of  Hamilton  Fynes.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  to  be  learned,  however,  in  the  way  of  facts.  Mr. 
Coulson  admitted  that  he  had  been  a  little  nettlctl  by  his 
friend's  (xld  maimer  during  the  voyage,  and  the  strange 
way  he  had  of  keeping  to  himself. 

"But,  after  all,"  he  wound  u]>,  "Fynes  was  a  crank, 
when  all 's  saitl  and  <lone.  We  are  all  cranks,  more  or  less, 
—  all  got  our  weak  spot,  I  mean.  It  was  secretiveness  with 
our  unfortunate  friend.  He  liked  to  play  at  being  a  big 
personage  in  a  mysterious  sort  of  way,  and  the  poor  cliaj)'s 
paid  for  it,"  he  added  with  a  sigh. 

The  reporter  left  his  new-made  friend  a  short  time 
afterwards,  and  t(M)k  a  hansom  to  his  office.  His  news- 
paper at  once  issued  a  special  edition,  giving  an  interview 
between  their  rei)resentalive  and  Mr.  James  B.  Coulson, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  murdered  man.  It  was,  after  all, 
something  of  a  scoop,  for  not  one  of  the  other  passengers 
had  been  found  who  was  in  a  position  to  say  anything  at 
all  about  him.  The  immediate  efTtxt  of  the  interview, 
however,  was  to  procure  for  Mr.  Coulson  a  somewhat  be- 
wildering succession  of  callers.    The  first  to  arrive  was  a 
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gentleman  who  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Jacks,  and 
whose  card,  sent  back  at  first,  was  retendered  in  a  sealed 
envelope  with  Scotland  Yard  scrawled  across  the  hack  of 
it.  Mr.  Coulson,  who  was  in  the  act  of  changing  his 
clothes,  interviewed  Mr.  Jacks  in  his  chamber. 

"Mr.  Coulson,"  the  Inspector  said,  **I  am  visiting  you 
on  behalf  of  Scotland  Yard.  We  understand  that  you  hafl 
some  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes,  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  answer  a  few  questions  for  us." 

Mr.  Coulson  sat  down  upon  a  trunk  with  his  hairbrushes 
in  his  hand. 

"Well,"  he  declared,  "you  detectives  do  get  to  know 
things,  don't  you  ?" 

"Nothing  so  remarkable  in  that,  Mr.  Coulson,"  In- 
spector Jacks  remarked  pleasantly.  "A  newspaper  man 
had  been  before  me,  I  see." 

Mr.  Coulson  nodded. 

"That's  so,"  he  admitted.  "Seems  to  me  I  may  have 
been  a  bit  indiscreet  in  talking  so  much  to  that  young 
reporter.  I  have  just  read  his  account  of  my  interview, 
and  he's  got  it  pat,  word  by  word.  Now,  Mr.  Jacks,  if 
you'll  just  invest  a  halfpenny  in  that  newspaper,  you  don't 
need  to  ask  me  any  (juestions.  That  young  man  had  a 
kind  of  pleasant  way  with  him,  and  I  told  him  all  I  knew." 

"Just  so,  Mr.  Coulson,"  the  Inspector  answered.  "At 
the  same  time  nothing  that  you  told  him  throws  any  light 
at  all  upon  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  poor  fellow's 
death." 

"That,"  Mr.  Coulson  declared,  "is  not  my  fault.  What 
I  don't  know  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  You  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fynes  some  years  ago  ?" 
the  Inspector  asked.  "Can  you  tell  me  what  business  he 
was  in  then  ?  " 
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"Same  as  now,  for  anything  I  know."  Mr.  Coulson 
answered.  "He  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  Government 
offices  at  Washington." 

"  Government  offices,"  Inspector  Jacks  repeated.  "  Have 
you  any  idea  what  department.*" 

Mr.  Coulson  was  not  sure. 

"It  may  have  been  the  Excise  Office."  he  remarked 
thoughtfully.  "I  did  hear,  but  I  never  took  anv  F)articular 
notice. 

"Did  you  ever  form  any  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
work.'"  Inspector  Jacks  asked. 

"Bless  you,  no!"  Mr.  Coulson  replied,  brushing  his 
hair  vigorously.  "It  never  entered  into  my  head  to  ask 
him,  and  I  never  heard  him  mention  it.  I  only  know  that 
he  as  a  quiet-living,  decent  sort  of  a  chap,  but,  as  I  put 
it  to  our  young  friend  the  newspaper  man,  he  was  a  crank." 

The  Inspector  was  disappointed.  He  began  to  feel  that 
he  was  wasting  his  time. 

"Did  you  know  anything  of  the  object  of  his  journey 
to  Europe?"  he  asked. 

"Nary  a  thing,"  Mr.  Coulson  declared.  "He  only 
came  on  deck  once  or  twice,  and  he  had  scarcely  a  civil 
word  even  for  me.  Why,  I  tell  you,  sir,"  Mr.  Coulson 
continued,  "if  he  saw  me  coming  along  on  the  promenade, 
he'd  turn  round  and  go  the  other  way,  for  fear  I'd  ask 
him  to  come  and  have  a  drink.  A  c-r-a-n-k,  sir!  You 
write  it  down  at  that,  and  you  won't  be  far  out." 

"He  certainly  seems  to  have  been  a  queer  lot,"  the 
Inspector  declared.  "By  the  bye,"  he  continued,  "you 
said  something,  I  believe,  about  his  having  had  more 
money  with  him  than  was  found  upon  his  person." 

"That's  so,"  Mr.  Coulson  admitted.  "I  know  he 
deposited  a  pocketbook  with  the  purser,  and  I  happened 
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to  be  standing  by  wlien  he  received  it  back.  I  noticed 
that  lie  had  three  or  four  thousand-dollar  bills,  and  there 
did  n't  seem  to  be  anything  of  the  sort  upon  him  when 
he  was  found." 

The  Inspector  made  a  note  of  this. 

"You  believe  yourself,  then,  Mr.  Coulson,"  he  said, 
closing  his  pocketlwok,  "that  the  murder  was  committed 
for  the  purpose  of  robl)cry?" 

"Seems  to  me  it 's  common  sense,"  Mr.  Coulson  re- 
plietl.  "A  man  who  goes  and  takes  a  special  train  to  Ix)n- 
don  from  the  docks  of  a  city  like  Liverpool  —  a  city  filled 
with  the  scum  of  the  world,  mind  you  —  kind  of  gives 
himself  away  as  a  man  worth  robbing,  does  n't  he?" 

The  Inspector  nodded. 

"That 's  sensible  talk,  Mr,  Coulson,"  he  acknowledged. 
"You  never  heard,  I  suppose,  of  his  having  had  a  quarrel 
with  any  one?" 

"Never  in  my  life,"  Mr.  Coulson  declared.  "He 
was  n't  the  sort  to  make  enemies,  any  more  than  he  was 
the  sort  to  make  friends." 

The  Inspector  took  up  his  hat.  His  manner  now  was 
no  longer  inquisitorial.  With  the  closing  of  his  notebook 
a  new  geniality  had  taken  the  place  of  his  official  stiffness. 

"You  are  making  a  long  stay  here,  Mr.  Coulson?"  he 
asked. 

"A  week  or  so,  maybe."  that  gentleman  answered.  "I 
am  in  the  machinery  patent  line  —  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods  mostly  —  and  I  have  a 
few  appointments  in  London.  Afterwards  I  am  going  on 
to  Paris.  You  can  hear  of  me  at  any  time  either  here  or 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  but  there  's  nothing  further  to 
be  got  out  of  me  as  regards  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes." 

The  Inspector  was  of  the  same  opinion  and  took  bis 
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deparliire.  Mr.  Coulson  waited  for  some  little  time,  still 
sitlifif,'  on  his  trunk  and  claspin-,'  his  hairhrushcs.  Then  he 
move<l  over  to  the  tahle  on  which  stood  the  telephone 
instrument  and  asked  for  a  numher.  The  reply  came  in  a 
minute  or  two  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

"It's  Mr.  James  B.  C:oulson  from  \ew  York,  landed 
this  afternoon  from  tlie  Lusitania,"  Mr.  Coulson  said. 
"I  am  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  speaking  from  my  room — 
numher  41.'}." 

There  was  a  brief  silence  —  then  a  reply. 

"You  had  better  he  in  the  bar  smoking-room  at  seven 
o'clock.  If  nothing  happens,  don't  leave  the  hotel  this 
evening." 

Mr.  Coulson  replaced  the  receiver  and  rang  off.  A 
page-boy  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Young  lady  downstairs  wishes  to  see  you,  sir,"  he 
announced. 

Mr.  Coulson  took  up  the  card  from  the  tray. 
^^  "Miss   Penelope   Morse,"   he   said   softly 'to   himself. 
"Seems  to  me  I  'm  rather  popular  this  evening.    Say  I  '11 
be  down  right  away,  my  boy." 

"Ver}' good,  sir,"  the  page  answered.  "There's  a  gentle- 
man with  her,  sir.    His  card  's  underneath  the  lady's." 

Mr.  Coulson  examineil  the  trav  once  more.  A  "gentle- 
man's visiting-card  informed  him'that  his  other  caller  was 
Sir  Charles  Somerfield,  Bart. 

"Bart,"  Mr.  Coulson  remarked  thoughtfully.  "I  'm 
not  quite  catching  on  to  that,  but  I  suppose  lie  goes  in 
with  the  young  lady." 

"They  're  both  together,  sir,"  the  bov  announced. 

Mr.  Coulson  completed  his  toUet  aiid  hurried  down- 
stairs. 
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A   FATAL   DESPATCH 

Mr.  Coulson  found  his  two  visitors  in  the  lounge 
of  the  hotel.  He  had  removed  all  traces  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  was  attired  in  a  Tuxedo  dinner-coat,  a  soft- 
fronted  shirt,  and  a  neatly  arranged  black  tie.  He 
wore  broad-toed  patent  boots  and  double  lines  of 
braid  down  the  outsides  of  his  trousers.  The  page-boy, 
who  was  on  the  lookout  for  him,  conducted  him  to  the 
comer  where  Miss  Penelope  Morse  and  her  companion 
were  sitting  talking  together.  The  latter  rose  at  his 
approach,  and  Mr.  Coulson  summed  him  up  quickly,  — 
a  well-lired,  pleasant-mannered,  exceedingly  athletic  young 
Englishman,  who  was  probably  not  such  a  fool  as  he 
looked,  — that  is,  from  Mr.  Coulson 's  standpoint,  who 
was  not  used  to  the  single  eyeglass  and  somewhat  drawling 
enunciation. 

"Mr.  Coulson.  is  n't  it  ?"  the  young  man  asketl,  accept- 
ing the  other's  outstretched  hand.  "We  are  awfully  sorry 
to  disturb  you,  .so  soon  after  your  arrival,  too,  but  the  fact 
is  that  this  young  lady.  Miss  Penelope  Morse,"  — Mr. 
Coulson  bowed,  —  "was  exceedingly  anxious  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  You  Americans  are  such  birds  of 
passage  that  she  was  afraid  you  might  have  moved  on  if 
she  did  n't  look  you  up  at  once." 

Penelope  herself  intervened. 

"I  'm  afraid  you  're  going  to  think  me  a  terrible  nui- 
sance, Mr.  Coulson  !"  she  exclaimed. 
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Mr.  Coulson.  although  he  did  not  tall  himself  a  lady's 
raan,  was  nevertheless  human  eiiuiigh  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  young  lady's  face  was  piquant  aud  her  smile 
delightful.  She  was  dressed  with  quiet  but  elegant  sim- 
plicity. The  perfume  of  the  violets  at  her  waistband 
seemed  to  remind  him  of  his  return  to  civilization. 

"Well,  I'll  take  my  risks  of  that.  Miss  Morse,"  he 
declared.  "If  you  'II  only  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  for 
you-" 

"It 's  about  poor  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes,"  she  exp'ained. 
"I  took  up  the  evening  paper  only  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
ret  !  your  interview  with  the  rciwrter.  I  simply  could  n't 
help  stopping  to  ask  whether  you  could  give  me  any 
further  particulars  al)out  that  horrible  affair.  I  did  n't 
dare  (u  come  here  all  alone,  so  I  asked  Sir  Charles  to 
come  along  with  me." 

Mr.  Coulson,  being  invited  to  do  so,  seated  himself  on 
the  lounge  by  l!ie  young  laily's  side.  lie  leaned  a  little 
forward  with  a  hand  on  either  knee. 

"I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  can  tell  you,"  he  remarked. 
"I  take  it,  then,  that  vou  were  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Fynes  .5" 

"I  used  to  know  him  quite  well,"  Penelope  answered, 
"and  naturally  I  aia  verj'  much  upset.  When  I  read  in 
the  paper  an  account  of  your  interview  with  the  reporter, 
I  could  see  at  once  that  you  wore  not  telling  him  ever\-- 
thing.  Why  should  you,  indcol  ?  A  man  docs  not  want 
ever)-  detail  of  his  life  set  out  in  the  newspapers  just  be- 
cause he  has  become  connected  with  a  terrible  tragetlv." 

"You  're  a  very  sensilile  young  lady,  Mi-s  Moise,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,"  Mr.  Coulson  <'  lared.  "You 
were  expecting  to  see  something  oi'  Mr.  i  vucs  over  here, 
then?" 
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"I  had  an  appoinlmcnt  to  lunch  with  him  to-day,"  she 
nnswcred.    "He  sent  me  a  murconigram  before  he  arrived 
at  Qiiovnstown." 
"Is  that  so?"  Mr.  Coulson  exclaimed.    "Well,  well!" 
"I  actually  went  to  the  restaurant,"  Penelope  continued, 
"without  knowing  anything  of  this.     I  can't  understand 
it  at  all,  even  now.    Mr.  Fynes  always  seemed  to  me  such 
a  hunnless  sort  of  person,  so  unlikely  to  have  enemies,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.    Don't  you  think  sa,  Mr.  Coulson  .»" 
"Well,"   that  gentleman   answered,   "to   tell  you   the 
honest  truth.  Miss  Morse.  I  'm  afraid  I  am  going  to  dis- 
ap[>oint  you  a  little.     I  wasn't  over  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Fynes,  although  a  good  many  people  seemed  to  fancy 
that  we  were  kind  of  hosom  friends.     That  newspai>er 
man.  for  instance,  met  me  at  the  station  and  stuck  to  me 
like  a  leech ;   drove  down  here  with  me,  and  was  willing 
to  stand  all  the  liquor  I  could  drink.    Then  there  was  a 
gontleman  from  Scotland  Yard,  who  was  in  such  a  hurrv- 
that  he  «anie  to  see  me  in  my  becJroom.    He  had  a  sort  of 
an  idea  that  I  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  with 
Hamilton  Fynes  and  could  answer  a  sheaf  of  questions  a 
yard  long.     As  -oon  as  I  got  rid  of  him,  up  comes  that 
pagc-lx)y  and  brings  your  card." 

"It  does  seem  too  bad,  Mr.  Coulson,"  Penelope  de- 
clared, raising  her  wonderful  eyes  to  his  and  smiling 
syinpalhctically.  "You  have  rwilly  brought  it  ujion  your- 
self, though,  to  some  extent,  have  n't  you,  by  answering 
no  many  (juestions  for  this  Comet  man  r" 

"Those  newspaper  fellows,"  Mr.  Coulson  remarkc<i. 
"are  wonders.  Before  that  youngster  had  finished  with 
me.  I  began  to  feel  that  poor  old  Fynes  and  I  hsul  been 
like  brothers  all  our  lives.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Miss  Morse, 
I  expect  you  knew  him  as  least  as  well  us  I  did," 
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She  nodded  Iht  head  thoujihlfull) . 

"Ilunjiltori  Fynes  came  from  the  village  in  Mnssachu- 
setls  where  I  was  lirought  up.  I  'vc  Ivnown  him  all  iw 
hfe." 

Mr.  Coulson  secmetl  a  little  startled. 

"I  didn't  understand,"  he  said  thouglitfully.  "that 
l-ynes  hjul  any  ver    ritiniate  friends  over  this  side." 

I*enehj|)e  s\u.t       i,.  .  .a*]. 

we  have  l)een  intimate 
>|H'  nine  years  a^o,  and 
•n  him  often.     Perhaps 
'  thought  of  me,  and 
tive  hinch  uilii  him  to- 
day, whi       iiful     !..,•  f.vl  h.s  Ji.ig  so  acutely." 

"Why.  i; 
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'luiiial."  Mr.  Toulson  declared, 
j*n«l  ving  his  legs.  "Somehow 
'.CSC  III  igs  in  the  papers  and  they 
don't  amount  to  suu.  a  lu[,  itut  when  you  know  the  man 
and  were  expecting  to  see  him,  as  you  were,  why.  then  it 
comes  right  home  to  you.  There  's  something  ahoiit  a 
murder,"  Mr.  (  oulson  concluded,  "which  kind  of  takes 
hold  of  you  if  you  've  ever  even  shaken  hantis  with  either 
of  the  parties  concerned  in  it." 

"  Did  you  see  much  of  the  |)Oor  fellow  during  the  voy- 
Jige?"  Sir  Charles  jisked. 

"No,  nor  any  one  else."  Mr.  Coulson  rcj)lied.  "I  don't 
think  he  was  seasi<k,  hut  he  was  miserahly  uns(Mialjle,  and 
he  seldom  left  his  cabin.  I  douht  whether  there  were 
half  a  dozen  people  on  Ijoard  who  won'  '  have  recognizeil 
him  afterwards  as  a  fellow-passenger." 

"He  seems  to  have  l)een  a  secretive  soit  of  person,"  Sir 
Charles  remarked. 

"He  was  that,"  Mr.  Coidson  admitted.    "Never  seemetl 
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to  care  to  talk  about  himself  or  his  owti  business.  Not 
that  he  had  much  to  talk  about,"  he  added  reflectively. 
"Dull  sort  of  life,  his.  So  many  hours  of  work,  so  many 
hours  of  play ;  so  many  dollars  a  month,  and  after  it 's 
all  over,  so  many  dollars  pension.  Would  n't  suit  all  of  us, 
Sir  Charles,  eh.i" 

"I  fancy  not."  Sonierfield  admitted.  "Perhaps  he 
kicked  over  the  Iriiccs  a  bit  when  he  was  over  this  side. 
You  Americans  }>;enerally  seem  to  find  your  way  about  — 
in  Paris,  esjjccially." 

Mr.  Coulsoii  .«liook  his  head  doubtfully. 
"There  wasn't  mucli  kickin*;  over  the  traces  with  poor 
old  Fynes,"  he  .said.    "He  had  n't  got  it  in  him." 

Soinerfield  scratched  his  chin  thoughtfully  and  looked 
at  Penelope. 

"Scarcely  .seems  possil)le.  does  it."  he  remarked,  "that 
a  man  leading  such  a  (juiet  sort  of  life  should  make 
enemies." 

"I  don't  believe  he  lia<l  any,"  Mr.  Coul.son  a.sserted. 
"lie  (lit!  n't  seem  nervous  on  (I)e  way  over,  did  he?" 
Pcneloi)e  asked,  —  "as  though  he  were  afraid  of  some- 
thing happening.^" 

Mr.  Coulson  shook  liis  head. 

"No  more  than  usual,"  he  anwered.  "I  guess  your 
police  over  here  are  n't  <|nife  .so  smart  as  ours,  or  they  'd 
have  l)eeii  on  the  track  of  this  tiling  before  now .  But  you 
can  take  il  from  nic  that  when  the  truth  comes  out  \ou  '11 
find  that  our  jwior  friend  has  paid  the  penalty  of  going 
about  the  world  like  a  crank." 

"A  what?"  Sonierfield  asked  doubtfully. 
".\  crank,"    Mr.    ("oiilson    repeated    vigorou.sly.      "It 
was  n't  much  I  knew  of  Hamilton  Fynes.  but  I  knew  that 
much.     lie  was  one  of  those  nervous,  stand-off  sort  of 
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persons  who  hatcfl  to  have  people  talk  to  him  and  yet 
was  always  doing  things  to  make  them  talk  about  him. 
I  was  over  in  Europe  with  him  not  so  long  ago,  and  he 
went  on  in  the  same  way.  Took  a  special  train  to  Dover 
when  there  wasn't  any  earthly  reason  for  it;  travelled 
with  a  valet  and  a  courier,  when  he  had  no  clothes  for 
the  valet  to  look  after,  and  .s|K)ke  every  European  lan- 
guage belter  than  his  courier.  'I'liis  time  the  [Kior  fellow's 
{>aid  for  his  i)it  of  vanity.  Naturally,  any  one  would 
think  he  was  a  millionaire,  travelling  like  (hat.  I  guess 
they  i»oanie<l  the  train  somehow,  or  lay  hidden  in  it  when 
it  starle<l,  and  relieve<l  him  of  a  good  bit  of  his  savings." 

"But  his  money  was  found  ujjon  him,"  Somertield 
objected. 

"Some  of  if."  Mr.  Coulson  answerer!,  —  ".some  of  it. 
That  's  just  al)out  the  only  thing  that  I  do  know  of  niv 
own.  I  ha})pened  to  .see  liim  take  his  pockctl»ook  back 
from  the  [)urser,  and  I  guess  he  *d  got  a  sight  more  money 
there  than  was  found  upon  him.  I  told  the  smo«)(h-spoken 
gentleman  from  Scotland  Yard  so  —  Mr.  In.spe<tor  Jacks 
he  called  himself  —  when  he  came  to  see  me  an  hour  or 
so  ago." 

Penelope  sighe<l  gently.  She  found  it  hard  to  make  up 
her  mind  concerning  this  quondam  acquaintance  of  her 
deceased  friend. 

"Did  you  .see  much  of  Mr.  Fynes  on  the  other  side,  Mr. 
Coulsonr"  she  asked  him. 

"Not  I."  Mr.  Coulson  answered.  "He  was  n't  particu- 
larly anxious  to  make  acquaintances  over  here,  but  he  was 
even  worse  at  home.  The  way  he  went  on.  you  'd  think 
he  'd  never  ha<l  any  friends  and  never  wanted  anv.  I  met 
him  once  in  the  streets  of  Washington  last  year,  and  had  a 
cocktail  with  him  at  the  Atlantic  llcuse.     I  had  to  almost 
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drag  him  it)  Ihere.  I  was  prt-tly  well  a  stranger  in  Wash- 
ington, Imt  he  did  n't  do  u  tiling  for  me.  Never  asked  me 
to  look  him  up,  or  introdueed  me  to  his  tlul>.  He  just 
drank  his  eoektail,  mumbled  something  about  being  in  a 
hurrv,  and  made  off.  I  tell  vou.  sir,"  Mr.  Coulson  con- 
tinued,  turning  to  Somerficld,  "that  man  had  n't  a  thing 
to  say  for  himself.  I  guess  his  work  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  You  must  get  kind  of  out  of  touch  with  things, 
shut  up  in  an  office  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
five  in  the  afternoon.  Just  savi/ig  up,  he  was,  for  his  trip 
to  Europe.  Then  we  happened  on  the  same  steamer,  but, 
bless  you,  he  scarcely  even  shook  hands  when  he  saw  me. 
He  would  n't  |>lay  bridge,  did  n't  care  about  chess,  had  n't 
even  a  chair  on  the  deck,  and  never  came  in  to  meals." 

Penelope  nodded  her  head  thoughtfully. 

"You  are  destroying  all  my  illusions.  Mr.  f'oulson," 
.she  .said.  "Do  you  know  that  I  was  building  up  quite  a 
romaiHC  about  poor  Mr.  I'ynes'  life.'  It  .seemed  to  me 
that  he  must  have  enemies;  that  there  mu.st  have  been 
something  in  his  life,  or  his  manner  of  living,  which  ac- 
counted for  such  a  terrible  crime." 

"Why.  .sure  not  I"  Mr.  Coulson  declarc<l  heartily. 
"It  was  a  ileverly  workt^l  job,  but  there  was  no  my.stery 
about  it.  Some  chap  went  for  him  becau.se  he  got  riding 
about  like  a  millionaire.  A  more  unroniantic  figure  than 
Hamilton  Fynes  never  breathed.  Cull  him  a  crank  and 
you  've  finishiMl  with  him." 

Penelope  sighed  once  more  and  looked  at  the  tips  of  her 
J  talent  shoes. 

"It  has  been  so  kind  of  you,"  she  mimnured,  "to  talk 
to  us.  .\nd  yet.  do  you  know.  I  am  a  little  disappointe<i. 
I  was  hoping  that  you  might  have  been  able  to  tell  us 
something  more  about  the  poor  fellow." 
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"He  was  no  talker,"  Mr.  Coulson  declared.  "It  was 
little  enough  he  had  to  .sav  to  luo,  ami  if.,a  to  anv  one 
el.se.  *' 

"It  seems  strange,"  she  remarked  innocently,  "that 
he  should  have  been  so  .shy.  He  did  ii"t  stnko  me  that  way 
when  I  knew  him  at  home  in  Massarhusclts.  yon  know. 
He  travelled  about  so  much  in  lat«'r  vears,  too,  did  n't 
he?" 

Penelope's  eyes  were  suddenly  uprai.-^ed.  For  the  fir.st 
time  Mr.  Coulson's  ready  an.swers  failed  hitii.  Not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moved  under  the  girls  scrulijiy,  but  he 
hesitated  for  a  short  time  before  he  answered  her. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  he  said  at  length.  "Xo,  I 
should  n't  have  calle^l  liim  much  of  a  traveller." 

Penelope  rose  to  her  feet  and  held  out  licr  hand. 

"It  has  been  verv-  nice  indeed  of  you  to  see  us,  Mr. 
Coukson,"  she  said,  "especially  after  all  ihc-c  other  people 
have  been  bothering  you.  Of  rourse.  I  am  sorry  that 
you  haven't  anything  more  to  lell  us  than  we  knew 
already.  Still.  I  felt  that  I  could  n't  rest  uiitil  we  had 
been." 

"It's  a  sad  alfair.  anyhow."  Mr.  Coulso!"'  dc<!;nrd, 
walking  with  them  to  tlie  (l<y)r.  "Wn'i  you  gel  wonying 
your  head,  young  lady,  though.  wiUi  any  notion  of  hi.s 
having  iiad  enemies,  or  anything  of  that  ,s»>rt.  'J'l-c  pi:or 
fellow  was  no  hero  of  romance.  I  don't  fancy  e\«n  your 
halfpenny  papers  could  drag  any  out  of  his  life.  It  was 
just  a  commonplace  robbery,  with  a  \y,\d  endiiiir  for  |  ror 
Fyncs.  Good-evening,  miss  I  rHK'd-niglit,  sir!  lilail  to 
have  met  vou.  Sir  Charles." 

Mr.  Coukson 's  two  vi.sitors  left  am!  got  in'ti  u  sn:  ill 
electric  brougham  which  v.as  waiting  for  tlieni.  Mi. 
Coulson  himself  watchcfl   thciu  tlrive  oif  and  glanced  at 
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the  clock.  It  was  already  a  quarter-past  six.  He  went 
into  the  cafe  and  ordered  a  light  dinner,  which  he  con- 
sumed with  much  olnious  enjoyment.  Then  he  lit  a  cigar 
and  went  into  the  smoking-room.  Selecting  a  pile  of  news- 
pa[)ers,  he  drew  up  an  easy-chair  to  the  fire  and  made 
himself  comfortable. 

"Seems  to  me  I  may  have  a  longish  wait,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  disappointed.  At  precisely 
.seven  o'clock  Mr.  Ui<hard  \anilcrpole  strolled  into  the 
room  and,  after  a  casual  glance  around,  approached  his 
chair  and  touched  liiin  on  the  shoulder.  In  his  eveniii'^ 
clothes  the  newcomer  was  no  longer  ohlrusively  American. 
He  was  dressed  in  severely  English  fashion,  from  the  cut 
of  his  while  waistcoat  to  the  adniiraMe  poise  of  his  white 
tie.    lie  smiled  as  lie  patted  Coulson  uiK>n  file  shoulder. 

"This  is  Mr.  Coulson,  I  'm  sure,"  he  dedaretl,  —  "Mr. 
James  B.  Coulson  from  New  York.'" 

"You're  dead  right,"  Mr.  Coulson  admitted,  laying 
down  his  newspaper  and  favoring  his  visitor  with  a  quick 
upward  glance. 

"This  is  great  I"  the  young  man  continuetl.  "Just  off 
the  boat,  eh .-  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  —  very  glad 
indeed  to  make  your  acquaintance,  I  should  say." 

Mr.  Coulson  replies!  in  similar  terms.    A  waiter  who  was 
passing  through  the  room  hesitated,  for  it  wa.s  a  greeting 
which  generally  ended  in  a  summons  for  him. 
"What  shall  it  be.'"  the  newcomer  asked. 
"I've  just  taken  dinner.  "  Mr.  Coulson  said.     "Coffee 
and  cognac  'II  do  me  all  right." 

"Antl  a  Martini  cucklail  for  ine."  the  young  man  or- 
dered. "I  am  dining  down  in  the  restaurant  with  .some 
friends  later  on.    Come  over  to  this  corner.  Mr.  Coulson. 
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T\Tiy,  you  're  looking  first-rate.     Great  boat,  the  Lusi- 
tania,  is  n't  she  ?    \Vhat  sort  of  a  trip  did  you  have  ?  " 

So  they  talked  till  the  drinks  ha<l  been  brought  and 
paid  for,  till  another  little  party  had  quitted  the  room 
and  they  sat  in  their  lonely  comer,  sct-ure  from  oijserva- 
tion  or  from  any  possibility  of  eavesdropping.  Then  Mr. 
Richard  ^'anderI)olc  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and 
dropped  his  voice. 

"Coulson,"  he  .said,  "the  chief  is  anxious.  AVe  don't 
understand  this  alVair.     Do  you  know  anytliiiig?" 

'*.\ol  a  d <l  tiling!"   C'ouKson  ansvvcre*!. 

"Were  you  shado\ve<l  on  the  boat?"  !he  young  man 
a.sktnl. 

"Not  to  mv  knowledge,"  Coulson  answered.  "Fvnes 
was  in  his  stateroom  si.\  hours  before  we  started.  I  can't 
make  head  nor  tail  of  it." 

"He  had  the  pa|)ers,  of  course.'" 

"Sewn  in  the  lining  of  his  coat,"  Coulson  mutlere<l. 
"You  read  about  that  in  to-night's  papers.  The  lining 
was  torn  and  the  space  em})ty.  He  had  them  all  right 
when  he  left  llr  aleanier." 

The  young  man  looketJ  around;  the  room  was  still 
empty. 

"I  'm  fresh  in  this,"  he  said.    "I  got  some  information 
this  afternoon,  anil  the  chief  sent  me  over  to  see  you  on 
account  of  it.     We  had  better  not  «liscuss  possibilities,  I 
suppose.-    The  thing's  loo  big.     The  chief's  almost  olf 
his  head.     Is  there  any  chance,  do  yo\i  think,  Coulson, 
that  this  was  an  ordinary  robbery .-     I  am  not  sure  that 
the  special  (rain  was  n't  a  mistake." 
"None  whatever,"  Coulson  declared. 
"How  do  you  know  .'"   his  companion  asked  quicklv. 
"Well,  I  *ve  lied  to  those  reporters  and  chaps,"  Coulaon 
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admitted. -"Ikxl  with  u  purpose,  of  courM-.  a.s  you 
f>eople  can  understand,  l^he  money  found  upon  Fvnes 
was  every  penny  he  hal  when  he  left  Liverpool  "        ' 

Ihe  young  man  set  his  teeth. 

"It's  something  to  know  this,  at  anv  rate."  he  dc 
Hared.  •*\ou  did  right.  Coulson,  lo  put  up  that  bluff 
Now  about  the  duplicates .'"  I    ""i  ouin. 

"They  are  in  my  suitcase,"  Coulson  answenvl    ".i„j 
.-u-cordrng  to  the  way  things  are  going.  I  .han't  be  ove 
sor-Tjo   pet   nd    of   them.    Will   you    take   them   Zh 


"That  's  what 
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"Why,  sure!"    Vanderjwile  an.swereil. 
I  *m  here  for." 

"iTf^c^Tu.:::"^"'^'"^'^'^^^'''^--'^ 

He  made  his  way  up  to  his  n>on,,  undid  his  ,lressimr, 
>ag.  wh.ch  was  fastened  only  with  an  ordinarv  lock  a  tl 
roo.  between  two  shirks  drew  out  a  smdl  folded  packet 
no  bigger  than  an  ordinary  letter.  It  uas  a  curious  c  r- 
eumstance  that  he  used  only  one  hand  for  the  seard  a,^d 
n.th  the  other  gnp,,ed  the  but.  of  a  sn.all  revc.lver  There 
was  no  one  around,  however,  nor  was  he  disturh^J  in  any 
uay.  In  a  few  ,„i„utes  he  returned  to  the  bar  smokin<'- 
;.om,wW.heyoungmanwa.st^^ 

at  M?'  "''"'  ""  ''""  '''^"''  "^^'-^  >-"  "^-n  «»'«dowe.l 
"Not  that  I  know  of."  Coulson  answere,l 

"eant^..v"l'll''"i"''   n''""''-'   ^'-'^<-P«»e   -ntinn.l. 

can  al    ...s  idl  when  th.n-  are  being  watched.    Have  von 

Wt  anythmg  of  the  s„rl .-  "n\e  30,1 

Coulson  hesitated  f..r  one  jnonient 

"No."  he  said,     -I  had  a  caller  whose  manner  I  did 
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not  quite  understun,!.     Shr  sa  mo,|  to  have  scmefiiing  m 
the  back  of  her  head  ahonl  mv." 

•^She!   Was  it  a  woman-"  the  young  man  asked  nuiekrt' 
Coulson  nodded. 

"A  young  lady.-  h.  sai.J,  -  "Mis.s   Penelope  Morse 
she  called  herself."  '      *  *""*^' 

Mr^ Richard  Vanderpole  stood  quite  .till  for  a  moment. 
Ah  he    su,d    softly.       -She    might    have    been 

mterested.  ' 

*'Doe.s  the  chief  want  me  at  all  r^  Coul.son  asked. 
.No.     Vanderpole  an.swere<l.     "Go  about  vour  busi- 
ness as  usual.     leave  here  for  Paris,  say.  in* ten  dav^. 
There  will  probably  be  a  letter  for  you  at   the  (Jraud 
Hotel  by  that  time." 

They  walked  together  lowanl  the  main  evil  The 
young  man's  face  hid  lost  some  of  its  grimness.  On<  o 
more  Ins  features  wore  that  look  of  pleasant  and  genial 
good-fellowship  which  seems  .  haracteristi,.  of  hi.s  ra.  c 
after  business  hours. 

"Say   Mr.  Coulson."  he  declared,  as  they  passed  across 

the  hall,     yon  an.l  I  must  have  a  night  together.     This 

IS  n  t  .New  \ork.  by  any  manner  of  „,eans.  or  Paris    bnl 

there  s  some  fun  to  be  had  here.  i„  a  ,,uict  ^^av    '  I  H 

ptione  you  to-morrow  f.r  the  day  after." 

all  thir.s"    ^^"^^   ^  *""''**"  ''*'''«""''•      "!'•'   '•^♦^  it   above 

"I  must  find  a  taxicab,"  the  young  man   remarke,]. 

see  the  chief,  who  ,s  dmn.g  somewhere  in   Kensington. 

restault"^'    ''"""  *"  ''"'  '"**  '"  '''''■^'''''  ^^^'^  '"  ''^^ 

remLkT  ■- I'J'  '""  '"  '^'^  ^'"^''-  """"'"  ^^'-  ^oul^on 
remarked.       Do  you  see  the  time-" 
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Vanderpole  glanced  af  the  cl<Kk  and  whistled  sofllv  to 
hiiuself. 

"Tell  you  what!"  he  excl  limed.  "!']]  write  a  note 
to  one  of  the  friends  I  've  pot  i  tnoct.  and  leave  it  here. 
Boy,"  he  added,  turnin«,'  to  n  |  .i<;e-l)oy,  "get  me  a  taxi 
as  quick  us  \(»u  can." 

The  iHjy  ran  out  into  the  Sirand.  and  Vander{)ole, 
sitting  down  at  the  liilih..  wrote  a  f (  w  liru-s,  whi.  h  he  .seale<l 
and  addressotJ  anti  handed  to  one  of  the  reception  clerks. 
Then  he  sh<M)k  hands  with  ("(mJM.n  and  threw  himself 
nito  a  corner  of  the  cah  which  was  waiting. 

"Drive  tlown  the  Brompton  Road."  he  said  to  the  man. 
"I'll  ilirect  vou  later." 


It  was  a  quarter-past  seven  when  he  left  the  hotel.  At 
half-past  a  |K)licenuui  held  up  his  hand  and  stopped  the 
taxi,  to  the  driver's  great  astonishnicrif.  as  he  was  driving 
.shiwly  across  MellMuirne  S<|uare,  Kensington. 

"What's  the  mailer.-"  the  uuiu  asketl.  "You  can't 
say  I  was  exceeding  my  spcwl  limit." 

The  policeman  scarcely  noticed  him.  His  head  was 
already  through  the  cal>  windciw. 

"Where  did  you  take  your  fare  up .-"  he  a.sked  quickly. 

"Savoy  Hotel."  the  man  answered.  "What  \  wrong 
with  him  .5" 

The  policeman  opened  the  door  of  the  cal)  and  stepped 
in. 

"Never  you  mind  about  that."  he  said.  "Drive  to  the 
South  Kensington  police-station  as  quick  as  you  can." 


CHAPTER  VTII 


AN   INTIKRI'ITKD   THKATHK    P.VHTY 

Seated  u|H)n  a  roomy  loui)<:<»  in  the  fnyrr  of  tltc  Savoy 
were  three  w.jinoii  wlio  atinuteil  more  than  an  avera^^e 
I  uiiioinit  of  attention  from  the  passer.s-l»y.     In  the  middle 

j  was  the  Duchess  of  Devenham.  erect,  slafely.  ami  with  a 

I  fi<,'ure    which    was    still    irroproachahle    nolwithsfan«linj,' 

f  her  white  hair.    On  one  side  sat  her  daiipliter.  Lady  (Jra<e 

•  Redford,  tall,  fair,  an<l  comely;   on  the  other.  Miss  Pene- 

i  lope   Morse.     Tlie   two  girls   were  amusin;^   themselves, 

watchinj?  the  peojde;    their  chaperon  had  her  eye  ujion 
the  cl(M-k. 

"To  dine  at  half-jiast  .seven."  the  Dnchess  remarke.!, 
as  .she  looked  anmnd  the  cnlrcsnl  of  the  great  restaurant 
i  throuf-h   her  lorgnettes,   "is  cerlaitdy  a  little  trying   for 

one's  temper  and  for  one's  digestion,  but  so  lonp  as  those 
\  men  a«-ccpted.  I  certainly  lliink  they  ought  to  liave  iieen 

\  •'t'l'i'-     They  know  that  the  play  begins  at  a  quarter  to 

I  nine." 

"It  is  n't  like  Dicky  Vanderixde  in  the  least."  Penelope 
saitl.  "Since  he  began  to  tread  the  devious  paths  of 
diplommy,  he  has  brought  e.vjiclness  in  the  small  things 
of  life  down  to  a  fine  art." 

"He  isn't  half  so  much  fun  as  he  used  to  be,"  Lady 
Grace  declaretl. 

"  Fun  !"  Penelope  exclaimed.  "Sometimes  I  think  that 
I  never  knew  a  more  trying  j)erson." 
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"I  have  never  known  the  Prince  unpuuclual,"  the 
Duchess  murmured.  "  I  consider  him  absolutely  the  best- 
mannered  young  man  I  know." 

Lady  Grace  smiled,  and  glanced  at  Penelope. 

"I  don't  think  you  '11  get  Penelope  to  agree  with  you, 
mother,"  she  said. 

"Why  not,  my  dear.'"  tlie  Duchess  asked.  "I  heard 
that  you  were  tjuite  rude  to  him  the  other  evening.  We 
others  all  find  him  so  channing." 

Penelope's  lip  curled  slightly. 

"He  has  so  many  admirers,"  she  remarked,  "that  I 
dare  say  he  will  not  notice  my  absence  from  the  ranks. 
Perhaps  I  am  a  little  prejudiced.  At  home,  you  know, 
we  have  rather  strong  opinions  about  this  fusion  of  races." 

The  Duchess  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"But  a  Prince  of  Japan,  my  dear  Penelope !"  she  said. 
"A  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  member  of  an  aristoc- 
racy which  was  old  Ijofore  we  were  thought  of !  Surely 
you  cannot  class  Prince  Maiyo  amongst  those  to  whom 
any  of  your  country  people  could  take  exception." 

Penelope  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  "ray  feeling  is  the  result  of  hear- 
ing you  all  praise  him  so  much  and  so  often.  Besides, 
apart  from  that,  you  must  remember  that  I  am  a  patriotic 
daughter  of  the  Stars  and  Strii)es,  and  there  is  n't  much 
friendship  lost  lietwceii  Washington  and  Tokio  just 
now." 

The  Duchess  turned  away  to  greet  a  man  who  had 
paused  before  their  couch  on  his  way  into  the  restaurant. 

"My  dear  (Jeneral."  she  said,  "it  seems  to  me  that  one 
meets  every  one  here!     Whv  was  not  restaurant  dining 

He  was  tall  and  thin,  with 


ihe  vogue  when   I  was  a 
General  Sherrif  smiled. 


I  have  never  known  the  Prince  unpunctual."  the  Duchess  niunnure.I. 
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griz/led  hair  and  worn  features.  Notwithstanding  his 
civihan's  clothes,  there  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking 
him  anywhere,  or  under  any  circumstances,  for  anvthinc 
but  a  soldier. 

"It  is  a  delightful  custom,"  he  admitted.  "It  keeps 
one  always  on  the  qui  nre;  one  never  know.s  whom  one 
may  see.  Incidentally,  I  find  it  interferes  verv  much  with 
my  digestion." 

"Digestion!"  the  Duchess  murmured.  "But  then, 
you  soldiers  lead  such  irregular  lives." 

"Not  always  from  choice,"  the  General  reminded  her. 

The  Russo-Japanese  war  finishefj  me  oft".  They  kept 
us  far  enough  away  from  the  fighting,  when  thev  could, 
but,  by  Jove,  they  did  make  us  move  !" 

"We  are  waiting  now  for  Prince  Maiyo,"  the  Duehess 
remarked.     "  You  know  him  ? " 

"Know  him!"  the  (General  answered.  "Duchess,  if 
ever  I  have  to  write  my  memoirs,  and  particularlv  mv 
remmiscences  of  this  war,  I  fancy  you  would  find  the 
name  of  your  friend  jippear  there  pretty  frequently  There 
was  n't  a  more  brilliant  feat  of  arms  in  the  wYiole  cam- 
paign than  his  flanking  movement  at  Mukden.  I  met 
most  of  the  Japanese  leaders,  and  I  have  always  said  that 
I  consider  him  the  most  wonderful  of  them  all." 

The  Duchess  fumed  to  Penelope. 

"Do  you  hear  that.*"  she  asked. 

Penelope  smiled. 

"Tlie  Fates  are  against  me,"  she  declared.    "If  I  may 

""iJl"^^'  ^  '*''^"  ^*  '^^'^'  ^^^  ^"'^■'^n  t"  admire." 

"To  talk  of  Ijravery  when  one  speaks  of  that  war  "  the 

(.enera!  remarke.1,  "seems  invidious,  for  it  is  my  belief 

hat  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ja,>ane.se  army  such  a 

thing  as  fear  did   not  e.xist.     They  simply  did   not  know 
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what  the  word  meant.  But  I  shall  never  forget  that  the 
only  piece  of  hanil-to-hand  fi^'hting  I  saw  during  the  whole 
time  was  a  cavalry  charge  led  by  Prince  Maiyo  against 
an  immensely  superior  force  of  Russians.  Duchess,"  the 
General  declared,  "those  Japanese  on  their  queer  little 
horses  went  through  the  enemy  Kke  wind  through  a  corn- 
field. That  young  man  must  have  l)orne  a  charmed  life. 
I  saw  him  riding  autl  cheering  his  men  on  when  he  must 
have  had  at  least  half  a  dozen  wounds  in  his  body.  You 
will  partlon  me,  Duchess?  I  see  that  my  party  are 
waiting." 

The  General  hurried  away.  The  Duchess  shut  up  her 
lorgnettes  with  a  snap,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  a  new- 
comer who  had  come  from  behind  the  palms. 

"My  dear  Prince."  she  exclaimed,  "this  is  charming 
of  you  I  Some  one  told  me  that  you  were  not  well,  —  our 
wretched  climate,  of  course  —  and  I  was  so  afraid,  every 
moment,  that  we  should  receive  your  excuses." 

The  newcomer,  who  was  bowing  over  her  hand,  was 
of  medium  height  or  a  trifle  less,  dark,  and  dressed  with 
the  quiet  exactness  of  an  English  gentleman.  Onlv  a 
slight  narrowness  of  the  eyes  and  a  greater  alertness  of 
movement  seemed  to  distinguish  him  in  any  wav,  as  re- 
gards nalionulily,  from  the  men  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Ilis  \oice,  when  he  spoke,  contained  no  trace 
of  accent.  It  was  soft  and  singularly  pleasant.  It  had, 
too,  one  somewhat  rare  quality  —  a  delightful  rinf  of 
truth.  Perhaps  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Prince 
Maiyo  was  just  then,  amongst  certain  circles,  one  of  the 
most  popular  persons  in  Society. 

"My  dear  Duchess,"  he  said,  "my  indisposition  was 
nothing.  And  as  for  your  climate,  I  am  bemnnins  to 
delight  m  it,  —  one  never  knows  what  to  expect,  or  when 
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or.c  may  cal.h  a  .i^lim,,,..  of  (I-.  .s,n..     It  i.s  onlv  Ihn  .^rav- 
ness  winch  is  alwavs  tlio  snnio."  '  " 

^    "Ami    even    tl,ai/'    ,1,,    Dnclu-s.    mnnrkcl.    s.niling. 

I.as  been  yellov.-  for  Ihe  last  f.-u  <!ays.  JVirn  e.  vou  k.unv 
my  dm.irl.ler  (ira<  e.  a.ul  I  a.n  sure  (hat  y.>„  have'met  Miss 
lenelope  Morse  )■  We  are  ^vaili^J^  f.,r  two  olher  men. 
Sir  (  harles  S.>n.erfiel.l  arj.J  Mr.  Vaii-lerpoie  " 

The  I>ri„r.e  i.owel.  ar,.|  l.e^ar.  fo  lalk  f<.  his  hostess' 
<la..^hter,  --  a  tall,  fair  j^irl.  as  yet  o„lv  in  her  sc^-ond 
seasi  >n . 

"IFere  comes  Sir  Tharles.  at  any  rate!"  the  Duchess 
exchume,!.  "Really.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  1:0  in  ^\o 
can  leave  a  messafie  for  Di.kv;  they  all  know  hin,  at  this 
place.  I  a,n  afrai.l  he  is  one  of  those  .slmckin^r  voun- 
men  who  entertain  the  theatrical  profession  here  to  .supper  " 

A  footman  at  that  moment  l.rou-ht  a  note  to  the 
nuetjess.  which  .she  tore  open. 

"This  i.s  from  Dicky!"  .;he  cxdaimeri.  glancing  it 
hrough  <,u>ckly.- -Savoy  nolepaper,  too.  .so"  I  suppose 
he  has  been  here.  He  says  that  he  ,nay  ho  a  few  minutes 
ate  and  that  we  are  no!  to  wait.  11,.  will  pick  us  up  either 
Iiere  or  at  the  theatre.  Prince,  shall  we  let  these  voun^. 
people  follow  us?  I  haven't  heard  vour  excuses  vet" 
Do^  p>u    know    that   you    were   a    cjuarter   of   an    hour 

He  bent  towards  her  wilh  troiii)le(l  face 

'•Dear  Duchess,"  he  said,  "believe  n,e,  I  am  con.sciou.s 
ot  my  fault.  An  unexpecterl  maffor.  which  required  mv 
personal  atter.tion,  presented  itself  at  the  last  moment  I 
thmk  I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  of  its  sort  was  ever 
aeeomphshed  so  quickly.  It  would  onlv  wcarv  vou  if  I 
triefl  ;o  explain." 

"Please  don't."  the  Duehess  I.e^'^^ed,  "so  long  as  you 
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are  here  al  last,    ^Vnd  after  all,  you  see,  you  arc  not  the 
worst  sinner.    Mr.  Vantlerpole  has  not  yet  arrived." 

The  Prince  walked  on,  for  a  few  stej)s,  in  silence. 

"Mr.  Vanderpole  is  a  great  friend  of  yours.  Duchess?" 
he  asked. 

The  Duchess  shook  her  head. 

"I  do  not  know  him  verj  well,"  she  said.  "I  asked 
him  for  Penelope." 

The  Prince  looked  puzzled. 

"But  I  tliought,"  he  said,  "that  Mi.ss  Morse  and  Sir 
Charles  — " 

The  Duchess  interrupted  him  with  a  .smile. 

"Sir  Charles  is  very  much  in  eaniest,"  she  whispered, 
" but  very  very  slow.  Dicky  is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  spur 
him  on.  He  admires  Penelo|.c.  and  does  not  mind  show- 
ing it.  She  is  such  a  dear  girl  that  I  should  love  to  have 
her  comfortably  setlled  over  here." 

"She  is  very  intelligent,"  the  Prince  said.  "She  is  a 
young  lady,  indeed,  f(ir  whom  I  have  a  great  admiration. 
I  am  only  sorrv,"  he  concluded,  "that  I  do  not  seem  able 
to  interest  her." 

"  You  must  not  believe  that,"  the  Duchess  said.  "  Penel- 
ope is  a  little  brusque  sometimes,  but  it  is  only  her  manner." 

They  made  their  way  through  the  foi/er  to  the  round 
table  which  had  been  reserved  for  them  m  the  centre  of 
the  restaurant. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  apologize  for  giving  you  dinner 
at  such  an  hour,"  the  Duchess  remarked,  "but  it  is  our 
theatrical  managers  who  are  to  l)lanie.  Why  they  cannot 
understand  that  the  best  play  in  the  wojld  is  not  worth 
more  than  two  hours  of  our  undivided  attention,  and 
begin  everything  at  nine  or  a  quarter-past,  I  cannot 
imagine." 
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The  Prince  smiled. 

"Dear  Duchess."  he  said,  'l  think  that  vou  are  a 
nat.on  of  sybarites.  Everything  in  the  world'  must  run 
for  you  so  smoothly  or  you  are  not  content.  For  my 
part.  I  like  to  dine  at  this  hour." 

"But  then,  you  take  no  luncheon.  Prince,"  Ladv  Grace 
reminded  him. 

"I  never  lunch  out,"  the  Prince  answered,  "hut  I  have 
always  what  is  sufficient  for  me." 

"Tell  me,"  the  Duche.ss  asked,  "is  it  true  tliat  vou  are 
thinknig  of  settling  down  amongst  us?  Your  picture  is 
in  the  new  illustrated  paper  this  week,  vou  know,  wifli  a 
Jiltle  sketch  of  your  career.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  you  may  jxissihly  make  your  home  in  this  country." 

The  Prince  smiled,  and  in  his  smile  there  seemed  to 
be  a  certain  mysticism.  One  couhl  not  tell,  indeed, 
whether  it  came  from  some  pleasant  thought  flitting 
through  his  l)rain,  or  whether  it  was  that  the  idea  itsclt' 
was  so  strange  to  him. 

"1  have  no  plans.  Duchess,"  he  said.  "Your  country 
is  very  delightful,  an.l  the  hospitality  of  the  friends  I  have 
made  over  here  is  too  wonderful  a  thing  to  be  described: 
but  one  never  knows." 

Lady  (irace  bent  towards  Sir  Charles,  who  was  sittin-r 
by  her  side.  '^ 

^    "I  can  never  understand  the  Prince."  she  murmured 
"Always  he  seems  as  though  he  took  life  so  earnestly 
He  has  a  look  uf)on  his  face  which  I  never  see  in  the  faces 
of  any  of  you  other  young  men." 

"He  is  a  bit  on  the  serious  side,"  Sir  Charles  admitted 
"It  isn't  only  that,"  she  continued.     "He  reminds  me 
of  that  man  whom  we  all  used  to  go  and  hear  preach  at 
the  Oratory.     He  was  the  same  in  the  pulpit  and  when 
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one  saw  him  iti  llie  slreot.    His  eves  secim-d  to  sec  llirouyh 
one;  he  si-oniod  to  he  \l\hv^  in  n  world  of  his  own." 

'*  He  was  a  roIigi(.us  Johnny,  of  course,"  Sir  Cliarh-s 
reniarkiHl.  "They  do  walk  about  with  their  head*  in 
the  air." 

Lady  (iiaeo  sniih'd. 

'•lVrh:;;.s  it  is  nli-ion  with  the  Prince."  .she  .sairl. — 
"relitjiori  of  a  sort." 

"!  I<11  you  what  I  do  think,"  Sir  ("liarle.s  niurnuirod. 
"F  think  liis  preleiiee  at  havin;,'  a  <,'ood  time  over  here  is 
all  a  l)hilf.  He  doesn't  really  col  t<jn  tons,  you  know. 
Don't  see  how  he  cotild.  He  's  never  touched  a  poh)  stick 
in  his  life,  knows  nothing'  ahout  cricket,  is  indiO'ereiit  to 
pi!nes.  and  does  n't  even  understand  the  nieanin<?  of  the 
word  'Sportsman.'  Tliere  's  no  ])luce  in  tliis  countrv-  for 
a  man  like  that." 
Lady  (Jrace  nodded. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  his  visit  to  Europe  and 
his  stay  amonj:sl  us  is,  after  all,  in  the  nature  of  a  pil- 
^n-ima;;o.  I  sup|)ose  he  wants  to  carry  hack  some  of  our 
civilization  to  his  own  people." 

Penelope,  who  overheard,  lau<,died  .softly  and  leaned 
acro.ss  the  tahle. 

"I  fancy."  she  nnirmured,  "that  the  person  you  are 
speaking  of  v.ould  not  look  at  it  in  (luitc  the  .saun- 
li-ht." 

"Has  any  one  seen  the  evcninu;  jiapcr?"  the  Duche.ss 
asked.  "Is  there  any  more  news  about  that  e.xtraordinrry 
murder.^" 

"Nothing  fresh  in  the  early  ct'.iHons."  Sir  Charles 
answcretl. 

"I  think,"  the  Duchess  declaral,  "that  it  is  perfectly 
scandalous.     Our  police  system  nmst  be  in  a  disgraceful 
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sfaJe.     Tdl  nie.  PrliKr,    -coiiM  luiyJhinj;  like  Hiat  liap- 
pen  in  your  country?" 

"Williouf  doubt."  (Iio  Prince  .in>\v«'rp<l.  "life  niovM 
vrry  rnu(  li  in  llio  Ka.sl  as  with  you  \wrv.  ()i,lv  uil!i  lis," 
he  u<l<l«^.l  !i  hlth>  thoii-hffitlly.'-lhrre  is  a  diilVrciM  e.  a 
<Ii(rcreme  of  which  one  is  rciiiin.icd  iil  a  lime  hke  this, 
when  one  rends  yotir  n»v,.-s[.:ipcr.s  and  Ii<ars  liie  coTiver- 
.salion  of  one's  friends." 

"Tell  us  what  you  mean.-"  Penelope  nsked  (piicldv. 
Fie  looked  at  lier  as  one  nn'-;hl  have  |ooke<l  at  a  child,  — 
kindly,  even  l«)leratitly.  He  was  Marcely  m.  tail  as  .die 
was,  and  lVneIo|>e's  attitude  towards  hitn  w.is  marked  all 
tin-  time  with  a  certain  frigidity,  ^et  he  spoke  to  her  wilii 
the  quiet,  courteous  confidence  of  the  philosopiier  who 
unltends  to  talk  to  a  child. 

"In  this  couidry,"  he  said,  "you  place  so  InVJi  a  vah:e 
upon  the  ui ft  of  life.  Xot!iin<,'  moves  you  so^-realiv  as 
the  killin-c  <'f  one  man  i.y  another,  or  the  death  of  a  piTsou 
whom  you  kn«)w." 

"There  is  no  tra^'cdy  in  the  world  so  ir'cat !"  Penelope 
<leclar«l. 

The  Prince  .shru<i:j;cd  his  .shoulders  very  slii,ditlv. 

"My  dear  Aliss  Morse,"  he  said,  "it  is  so  that  vou  think 
uhout  life  aii.l  death  here.  Yet  you  call  you'rselves  a 
Christian  i-ountry  —  you  have  a  very  i.eautiful  faith. 
With  u.s,  perhaps,  there  is  a  little  more  i)hiIosoj.hv  and 
somcthinj^  a  little  less  definite  in  the  trend  of  our  reii^ri,,,,. 
Yet  we  do  not  dress  Death  in  l)k'ick  cloliies  or  fly  from 
his  outstretched  hand.  We  U\iv  him  no  more  llianwe  do 
the  night.    It  is  a  tliin^:  thai  comes  -  a  thin-  that  nuist  he." 

He  .six)ke  so  sofMy.  a;id  yet  with  so  much  conviction, 
that  it  seemed  hard  to  answer  him.  Penel(.i)e,  however, 
was  conscious  of  an  .<dmost  feverish  dcire  either  to  con- 
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fradict  him  or  to  prolong  the  conversation  hv  some  meani 
or  other. 

"Your  point  of  view.-  she  sai.l.  "is  well  enough.  Prince 
for  those  who  fall  in  l.attlc.  fighting  for  their  <<,.,ntrv  or  for 
a  great  <au.se.     Don't  you  think,  though,  that  the  horror 
of  .leath  IS  a  more  real  thing  in  a  .ase  like  this,  where  a 
man  is  kilhvl  in  cold  l,|oo«|  for  the  sake  of  n.hherv.  or  per- 
haps revenge?'" 
'•One  cafuiot  tell."  the  Pritue  answereii    thoughtfullv 
ri.e  battlefields  <,f  life  are  there  for  every  one  to  cros^ 
This  mysterious  gentleman  who  .seems  to  have  met  with 
his  death  so  unexpecte^lly  -  he.  too.  mav  have  t)een  the 
victim  of  a  cause,  knowing  his  dangers,  facing  them  as  a 
man  should  face  tliem." 
The  Duchess  sighe«l. 

"I  am  quite  sure.  Prince."  she  said,  "that  vou  are  a 
romanticist.  But.  a,.art  from  the  sentimental  side  of  it. 
do  things  like  this  happen  in  your  countrvr" 

"Why  not.-"  the  Prince  answere«l.  ''It  is  as  I  have 
been  saying:  for  a  worthy  cause.  .)r  a  cause  which  he  be- 
heved  to  be  worthy,  there  is  no  man  of  mv  country  worthy 
of  the  name  who  would  not  jucept  death  with  the  same 
resignation  tluM  he  lays  his  head  upon  the  pillow  and 
waits  for  slee|)." 

Sir  Charles  raised  his  glass  an'  bowetj  across  the  table 
To  our  great  allies  !"  he  said,  smiling. 

The  Prince  rlrank  his  glass  of  water  thoughtfullv.  He 
drank  wme  only  on  very  rare  wcasions,  and  then"  under 
compulsion.     He  turned  to  the  Duchess. 

"A  few  days  ago."  he  said,  "I  heard  mvself  described 
as  being  much  to  ,  serious  a  person.  To-ni^ht  I  am  afraid 
that  I  am  living  up  to  my  reputation.  Our  conversation 
seems  In  have  drifted  into  somewhat  gloomy  channels.    We 
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irust  ask  Miss  Morse.  I  think,  to  help  us  to  forget.  They 
say."  he  continued,  "that  it  is  the  young  ladies  of  your 
country  who  hold  open  the  gates  of  Paradise  for  their 
nierikind." 

Ho  was  looking  info  her  eyes.  His  tone  was  half  l»an- 
leriiig.  half  scriou.s.  From  across  the  taMo  Penoloi)c  knew 
thai  Sonicrficid  was  walcliing  her  closely.  Somehow  or 
other,  she  was  irrllalcfl  and  nervous,  and  she  answered 
vaguely.  Sir  Charles  intcrvene<l  with  a  story  almnt  some 
of  their  ac(|uainlances.  and  the  conversation  drifle«J  into 
more  ordinary  channels. 

"Some  <lay.  I  sup|K)se."  the  Duchess  remarked,  as  the 
service  of  dinner  drew  toward  a  close,  "you  will  have 
n-staurants  like  (his  in  Tokio?" 

The  Prince  assented. 

"Ves."  he  said  without  enthusiasm,  "they  will  come. 
Our  heritage  from  the  West  is  a  sure  thing.'  Not  in  my 
days,  perhaps,  or  in  the  days  of  those  that  follow  me,  but 
they  will  come." 

"I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  wicked  of  Dicky."  the 
Duchess  declared,  as  they  rose  from  the  table.  "I  shall 
never  rely  u])on  him  again." 

"After  all.  j)erhaps,  it  isn't  his  fault."  Penelope  said, 
breathing  a  lillle  sigh  of  relief  as  she  rose  to  her  feet. 
"Mr.  Harvey  is  not  always  considerate,  and  I  know  that 
several  of  the  staff  are  away  on  leave." 
^^  "That  's  right,  my  dear."  the  Duchess  said,  smiling, 
".stick  un  for  your  countrymen.  I  suppose  he  "II  find  us 
sometime  during  the  evening.  Wc  can  all  go  to  the  theatre 
together;   the  omnil)us  is  outside." 

The  little  parly  passed  through  the  foyer  and  into  the 
hall  «)f  the  hotel,  where  they  waited  wliile  the  Duches.s' 
carriage  was  calleil.     Mr.  Coulson  was  there  in  an  easv- 
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chair,  smoking  a  cigar,  aiul  waJcliing  the  people  comine 
and  going.    He  studied  the  passers-by  with  an  air  of  im- 
personal but  pleased  interest.     Penelope  and  Lady  Graee 
were  certauily  admirable  foils.     Tin.  latter  was  faV   with 
beautiful  comple.xion  -  a  trifle  sunburnt,  blue  eves  -ood- 
humored  mouth,  and  features  ex.dlent  in  their' wa>"  but 
n.  htfle  laekuig  in  expression.     Her  figure  was  g„«d'-    her 
movements  slow  but  not  ungraceful;    her  dress  of  white 
ivorv-  satm  a  little  extravagant  for  the o«<asi.>n.    She  h.oke<l 
exactly  what  she  was,  -  a  well-bred,  well-dispose.1,  healthy 
young  Englishwoman,  of  aristocratic  parentage.    Penelope 
on  the  other  hand,  more  simply  dressed,  save  for  the  strin- 
of  pearls  which  hung  from  her  neck,  I-ad  the  look  of  a 
crealure  from  another  world.     She  had  plenty  of  anima- 
tion;  a  certain  nervous  etiergy  .seemed  to  keep  her  all  the 
time  restless.     She  talked  ceaselessly,  sometimes  to  the 
Prince,  more  often  t.>  Sir  Charles.     Jhr  grav-green  eves 
were  bright,  her  cheeks  delicafely  ilusl.ed.    She  spoke  and 
looked  and  moved  as  one  on  fire  with  the  jov  of  life     The 
Innce,  noticing  that  Lady  (u-ace  had  been'left  to  lu-self 
for  the  last  few  nnmienls,  moved  a  little  towards  her  and 
commenced  a  courfcH.us  conversation.     Sir  Charles  took 
tlie  opportunity  to  bend  over  his  companion. 

"Penelope."  he  sai<l.  "ycu  are  .,ueer  to-niglit.    Tell  me 

fjl  "  •'  ,  ^'""  ''''"'^  '■^^^'">'  ''i^Ji'^^  »'>e  Prince,  do  vou  ?" 
Why,  of  course  not,"  she  answered,  looking  bac-k  into 
the  restaurant  and  listening,  as  though  interested  in  the 
music.  •  He  is  odd,  though,  is  n't  he.^  He  is  so  serious 
and,  m  a  way,  .so  convincing.  He  is  like  a  being  trans- 
planted into  an  al)solutely  alien  soil.  One  would  like  to 
laugh  at  him,  and  one  can'l." 

"He  is  rather  an  auonuily."  Sir  Charles  said,  humming 
li§hUy  to  himself.    "I  suprK>se.  compared  wiUi  us  mattert 
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of-fact  people,  he  must  seem  to  your  .ex  quite  a  romantic 
figure. 

"He  makes  no  particular  appeal  to  me  at  all,"  Penelope 
declared.  ^ 

Somerfield  was  suddenly  thou;,ditful. 

"Sometimes.  Penelope,'"  he  .said,  "I  ,lnn't  (juile  u:.<lcr- 
stand  you,  especially  when  we  speak  ahout  the  Prince  I 
have  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  vou  either  like  him  verv 
much  or  you  dislike  him  very  nu.,h.  or  vou  have  som'e 
thoughts  ahout  him  which  you  fell  to  no  one." 

She  lifted  her  skirts.     The  carriage  had  heen  called 

"I  like  your  last  suggestion,"  she  declared.  "Yoa  may 
believe  that  that  is  true." 


Js 
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On  their  way  out,  the  Prince  was  accosted  hy  some 
friends  and  remained  talking  for  several  moinents.'  When 
he  entered  the  omnibus,  there  .seemed  to  Penelope  who 
found  herself  constantly  waf<-hing  him  closelv,  a  certain 
added  gravity  in  his  demeanor.  The  .Irivc  to"  the  theatre 
>ras  a  short  one,  ami  conversation  consisted  only  of  a  few 
disjointed  remarks.  In  the  lohhy  the  Prince  laid  his 
hand   upon   Somerfield's  arm. 

"Sir  Charles,"  he  said,  "if  I  were  you.  I  would  keep 
that  evening  paper  in  your  po<ket.  Don't  let  the  ladies 
see  it." 

Somerfiehl  looked  at  hitn  in  surprise. 

"What  do  you  mean.-"  he  asked. 

"To  me  personally  it  is  of  no  conse(|uence,"  the  Prince 
answered,  "hut  your  w.mienfJk  feci  these  Ihin-s  so 
keenly,  and  Mr.  Vanderpole  is  of  the  same  nationality,  is 
he  not,  as  Afiss  Morse.*  If  you  take  mv  advi.e.  vou 'will 
be  sure  that  they  .lo  not  see  the  paper  until  after  they  oet 
home  this  evening."  " 
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"Has  anything  happened  to  Dicky?"  Somerfield  asked 
quickly. 

The  Prince's  face  was  impassive;  he  seemed  not  to  have 
heard.     Penelope  had  turned  to  wail  for  Ihcm. 

"The  Duchess  thinks  that  we  had  l)cllcr  all  ^o  into  the 
box,"  she  said.  "  Wc  have  two  stalls  as  well,  but  as  Dicky 
IS  not  here  there  is  really  n)om  for  five.  Will  vou  -ct  .some 
programmes.  Sir  Charles?" 

Somerfield  stopperl  for  a  minute,  mider  pretence  of  seek- 
mg  some  change,  and  tore  open  his  paper.  The  Prince  led 
Penelope  down  the  carpeted  way. 

"I  heard  what  you  and  Sir  Charles  were  sayin<^"  she 
declared  quietly.    -  Please  tell  me  what  it  is  that  has  hap- 
pened to  Dicky?"  ' 
The  Prince's  face  was  grave. 

"I  am  sorry."  he  replied.  "I  did  not  know  that  our 
voices  would  travel  .so  far." 

"It  was  not  yours,"  she  sai.l.     "It  was  Sir  Charles' 
Pell  me  quickly  what  it  is  that  has  happened?" 

"Mr.  Vanderpole,"  the  Prince  answered,  "has  met  with 
an  accident.  —  a  somewhat  serious  one.  I  fear  Perhaps  " 
he  added,  "it  would  be  as  well,  after  all,  to  break  this  to 
the  Duchess.  I  was  forgetting  the  prejudices  of  vour 
countn-.  She  will  doubtless  wish  that  our"party  should  be 
broken  up." 

Penelope  was  suddenly  very-  white.  He  whispered  in 
her  ear. 

"Be  brave,"  he  said.  "It  is  your  part." 
She  stood  still  for  a  moment, 'and  then  moved  on  His 
words  hatl  had  a  curious  effect  upon  her.  The  buzzin^r  in 
her  ears  had  ceased;  there  was  something  to  be  done  — 
she  must  do  it !  She  passaj  into  the  l)o.v,  the  door  of  which 
the  attendant  was  holding  open. 
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"Duchess,"  she  said,  "I  am  so  sorrv,  but  I  am  afraid 

that  something  has  happened  to  Dickv.     If  vou  do  not 

mind,  I  am  going  to  ask  Sir  Charles  to 'take  me  home  " 
But,  my  dear  child  !"  the  Duchess  exclaimefi 
"Miss  Morse  is  quite  right,"  the  Prince  said  nuietiv. 
I  thuik  It  wouhl  be  belter  for  her  to  leave  at  once      If 

you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ex{)Iain  to  vou  later." 
She  left  the  box  without  another  word,  and  took  Somer- 

neld  s  arm. 

"Wc  two  are  to  go,"  she  murmured.  "The  Prince  will 
e\f)lam  to  the  Duchess." 

The  Prince  closed  the  box  dfM>r  behind  them  He 
placed  a  chair  for  the  Duchess  so  that  she  was  not  in  view 
of  the  house. 

^    "A   very  sa<l    tl.itjg    has   happene.l,"  he  said   quietlv. 
Mr.  \  anderpole  met  with  a.,  accident  in  a  taxicab  th'is 
evening      From  the  latest  reports,   it  seems  that  he  is 
dead  1 
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l\si'i:rT()u  JACKS  sroRKS 

Tri.RF:  folhnvoci  a  feu-  .lays  „f  ploasural.Io  inf.rost  to  all 
Kr,..h.sl,m.n  wl.o  (ravollcvl  i,.  tlu-  h.l.c-  a,,,!  roa,l  llu-ir  half- 
penny papers  A  .peat  and  enli-'htene,!  Pres.s  IkuI  already 
.^oved  ,he  pro  Men,  <.f  erealin.i,  Ihe  .sensali„nal  witl.oul  the 
a.<J  of  fa.ts.  Tins  sud.len  .leln.e.  Iheref-re,  of  ,n„loul>,e,ilv 
a,K.aI  happemn^  heeanu.  ahnost  an  e,n!...rassn.ent  fo 
llKm      hlaclv  I.ea.Ihnes,  noles  of  ex,  lan:,.,:io„.  the  nse  of 

M..  Ilannlton     ^nes  was  slran^e  enon^h.    Here  was  an 
"n.noun  n.an.  hohhntr  a  sn.all  posili,,,,  in  his  own  eountrv 
-  a  nuvn   apparenlly  without   frien.ls  or  soeial   p,>silion.' 
.-ayolled  over  fn.n,  Anx-ric-a.  n.erely  a  unit  !un,>n.st 
th.  host  of  other  passengers;   yet  his  first  ae.io,,.  on  arriv- 
>.^'  al  Lu-.M-pool.  was  to  n.ake  nse  of  privileges  which  le- 
;jH    to   an    al.>,e,her  dillerent   ciL 
-"--^'-    ■"  iHs  arrival  at  Knston  in  a  specid  train  wi!h 
a  dagger  dnv,.n   throng!,   his  heart  !      Here  was  material 

-ongh  for  .U  least  a  forlnigh,  of  se.salions  and  coun.cr- 
nsa,H.ns,  of  nnnored  arresis  an.l  strange  theories.     Vet 
yfhm  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours   ihe  affair  of  Mr 
»  a-n,  h.n  f  y„es  had   I.econ.e  a  small  thing,  had  shrunk 
■most  into  u,s,g„,hcaPce  hy  the  side  of  this  olher  slill 
•nore  dramal.c.  sfill  more  wonderful  happening.     Some- 
where  between  Ihe  Savov  UuUA  and  MdLur.H-  Sonl'e 
Kensington,  a  yom.g  American  genlleman  of  great  strem-.h' 
of  undoubted  position,  the  nephew  of  a  Minister,  and  him- 
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self  secretary  U>  the  Ainha.ssuJor  of  Lis  cuunlrv  ir.  Lon.io... 
I.acl  met  wUh  Ins  death  in  a  still  „.o,c  .MvLleno,,.,  still 
HK.re  an,a/,„^  iashion.    lie  had  left  the  hot'.l  in  an  ordi- 
nary l.xna!..  which  had  slopped  on  the  wnv  ,0  ,>i..h  up  no 
..llM-r  ,,as.eM^er^   He  had  left  ,l,e  Savoy  alone,  and  he  was 
d.seovered  u,  Melho.irne  i^.^uurc  .lone.     YvL  Mmawhere 
l.cHween   IIhsc  Iwo  poi-,!..  nolwilhslan.lin-  ||,e  fa,.,   ,1,,, 
ti.o  Mj:^n.s.or  nn.,1   have  entered   the  eal.  either  with  or 
-"l'""t  Ins  eonseni,  .Mr.  Ri,.hard  Vanderpole.  without  a 
Nlni-'le.   w.tlmul   any  ,ry  sufn.ienllv  loud   lo   reach   the 
'  nvc-r  or  attract  the  attention  of  any' passer-l.v.  ha<l  I.een 
«  ran<:led  to  death  i,y  a  person  who  had  ,lisap,.,.ared  as 
ll'o.i^d,  Irorn  the  fare  of  i!k>  earth.     The  facts  ..een.ed  al- 
niost  n.d.elieval.le.  and  yet  thev  were  facts.     The  .Iriver 

0  the  lax,  knew  only  that  three  times  .lurin-  the  course 
of  h,s  ,lnve  he  had  I.een  caught  in  a  block  and  had  had  to 
wait  for  a  few  seconds  -  once  at  the  entrance  to  'i'rafal-ar 
•SMuarc.,  a-au.  at  the  junction  of  llavmarket  and  Pall  Mall 
••'";l.  f<.r  a  third  time,  opposite  the  Hvde  Park  Hotel      \'l 
.KMther  of  thc-se  haltin-places  had  he  heard  anv  one  enter 
.'.•  leave  the  taxi.     He  had  heard  no  .smnmons  fron,  his 
fare,  even  thou;,!,  a  tui.e,  which  was  in  perfect  workin.^ 
'-nh-r,  was  hxcvl  ch.se  to  the  h.-uk  of  his  head.     He  l.-ul 
kuown  nothin...  in  fact,  until  a  polic-enun,   had  sIoppcKl 
;■>>",  havin-  cau,i.d>t  a  -limpse  of  the  ohasllv  face  inside 

1  here  was  no  evidence  which  served  to  thn.w  a  sin-de 
Kicam  of  lioht  uj„.n  the  affair.  .Air.  V.nderpole  hid 
calle.  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  upon  a  travelling  .Vmeri^-  n 
who  had  written  to  the  Embassy  aski,.i,  for  some  a-  • 
as  to  mtrodueing  American  patents  into  (Jreat  Br.u  ,n 
and  France.  He  left  there  to  meet  his  chief,  who  was 
dinuur  down  m  Kensington,  with  the  intention  of  return- 
"'g  at  once  to  join  the  Duehess  of  Devenham's  theatre 
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party  He  was  in  no  manner  of  trouble.  It  was  not  sue- 
gostecl  that  any  one  lund  any  cause  for  enmity  a^^ainst  him. 
let  this  attack  upon  him  must  have  I.een  carefully  danned 
and  earned  out  In-  a  person  of  ^^reat  strength  and  wonder- 
in  T"'"'..  u""  ""^■•"^P^I'^-'-'-a'linK  public  in  London 
lo  e  the,r  thn  s,  and  they  had  .,r,e  here  which  needed  no 
artiheial  embelhshmenfs  from  the  pens  of  those  trained  in 
an  atmosphere  ,>f  inui^'ination.  The  simple  truth  was,  in 
Itself.  horr.fymJ,^  There  was  .scarcely  a  man  or  woman 
wlio  drove  m  a  ta.xicab  about  the  wesf-en.l  o'  L„„don 
dunng  the  next  few  days  without  a  little  thrill  of 
emotion. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Richard  Vander,x)Ie  took  place  on 
a  Ihursday  ,,,.d,t.  On  Monday  morning  a  gentleman  of 
nuddle  age,  fashionably  but  quietly  dressed,  wearing  a 
flower  m  h.s  buttonhole,  patent  boots,  and  a  silk  hat 
which  he  ha,l  carefully  deposited  upon  the  floor,  was  sit- 
ting closeted  with  Miss  Penelope  Morse.  It  was  obvious 
hat  that  young  lady  did  not  altogether  appreciate  the 
honor  done  to  her  by  a  visit  from  so  distinguished  a  per- 
son as  Inspector  Jacks! 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "that  you  should  find  my  visit 
•n  he  least  offen.sive.  Miss  Morse.  I  have  approached 
.you,  so  far  as  possible,  as  an  ordinarv-  visitor,  and  no  one 
ronnc>cted  with  your  household  can  have  anv  idea  as  to 
my  Identity  or  the  nature  of  my  business.  I  have  done 
his  out  of  consideration  to  your  feelings.     At  the  .same 

!^lu         '"''  ''"'•'  ^'^  f"^*^"™'  ^"'^  't  must  be  done  " 
\\hat  I  cannot  understand,"  Penelope  said  coldly,  "is 
why  .^;ou  shoulcJ  bother  me  about  your  dutv.    When  I  saw 
}ou  at  the  Carlton  Hotel,  I  told  you  exactly  how  much  I 
knew  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes." 

"My  dear  young  lady,"'  Inspector  Jacks  said,  "I  will 
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not  ask  for  your  s.vinpalliy,  for  1  am  afraid  I  should  ask 
in  vaiii ;  Fmt  we  arc  just  now,  wc  |)co|)Ie  at  Srollatid  Yard 
up  against  one  of  the  most  extraonlinarv  problems  which 
have  ever  l,eer.  put  before  us.  We  have  hacJ  two  nmrders 
occurrmg  m  two  days,  which  have  this  much,  at  least  in 
common  —  that  they  have  been  the  W(.rk  of  so  accom- 
plished a  criminal  that  at  the  present  moment,  allhough  I 
should  not  like  to  tell  every  one  as  much,  we  have  not  in 
either  case  the  ghost  of  a  clue." 

"That  sounds  verA-  stupid  of  you."  Penelope  remarked 
"but  I  still  ask  -" 

"Don't  ask  for  a  minute  or  two,"  the  Inspector  inter- 
rupteil.  "I  think  I  remarked  just  now  that  these  two 
crimes  had  one  thing  in  conmion.  and  that  was  the  fact 
that  they  had  both  been  perpetrated  bv  a  criminal  of  un- 
usual accomplishments.  They  also  have  one  other  point 
of  similitude." 

"What  is  that.-"  Penelope  asked. 

"The  victim  in  both  cases  was  an  American,"  the 
Inspector  said. 

Penelo])e  sat  very  still.  She  felt  the  steelv  eves  of  the 
man  who  had  chosen  his  seat  so  carefullv.  fi.ved'upon  her 
fac-e. 

"You  do  not  connect  the  two  afl'airs  in  anv  way.-"  she 
asked. 

"That  is  what  we  are  asking  ourselves."  Mr.  Jacks  con- 
tinued. "  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  clue,  coincidences 
such  as  this  are  always  interesting.  In  this  ca.se,  as  it 
happens,  we  can  take  them  even  a  little  further.  We  find 
that  you,  for  instance.  Miss  Penelope  Morse,  a  young 
American  hdy.  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  accom'plish- 
ments.  and  well  known  in  London  society,  were  to  have 
lunched  with  INIr.  Hamilton  Fynes  on  the  dav  when  he 
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nuulc  his  fragiral  arrival  i,.  Lorul... ;    we  find   foo.  .uri- 

Mr   K,d.arcl  Xmuk-rpole  was  to  luue  .line<l  and  gone  lu 
the  theatre  on  tht-  ni-ht  of  his  .hxeav..."  ^ 

Penelope  sliivered.  a..d  half  closed  her  eyes 
••])on-t  yo„  Ihi,,!.."  si.e  .said,  -that  the"-  .sh,K-k  of  tin's 
<-omn.len...  as  you  .all  it.  has  l-een  .,„I|<.  suffKienl.  wilh- 
onl  havn,.-  you  fonie  here  io  reiui.id  u.e  of  it  ?" 

_Ma.la,nr  Mr.  Ja..|<s  said.  *•!  have  not  eome  here  to 
^ratifx  any  personal  .-..nosity.  I  have  come  here  in  the 
«;"'.se  of  ju.sli<-e.  Von  shoul.l  find  n,e  a  welc(,„,e  vi.sitor' 
ior  holh  lhe.se  n.en  who  have  lo.t  their  lives  were  friends 
«>i  yours. 

^    -I  should  i,e  very  sorry  in.Iee,l,"  I>enel.,pe  an.swere.l, 
to  stan.l  „,  the  way  of  justice.     \o  one  can  hope  n.ore 

^  ill  .0  foun.l  and  pun,she,l.  Hut  what  I  cannot  under- 
hand ,s  your  con.in..  here  and  reopenin-  the  subject  with 
nu>.  1  tell  you  a.^'ain  that  I  have  no  possible  information 
lor  you. 

''Perhaps  not,"  the  Inspector  declared,  "but.  or,  the 
other  hand,  there  are  .-cMtain  .,uestions  wInVh  vou  can 
answer  n>e,  --  answer  then.  I  mean,  not  <,M-ud,ri„.lV  a„d  .s 
tI>ou.h  n.  duty  bound.  answer  them  intelli.^entlv.  and 
With  some  apprehension  of  the  things  which  lie  behind  - 

And  what  IS  the  thin-  that  lies  behind   them?"  .J.e 
a.sked.  ^ 

"A   theor>-,   madam,"   the   Inspector  atiswered,  -  "„o 

more     But  in  thi.s  case,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  passed 

l.e  sta,je  of  theor.es.    My  theon-.  at  the  present  moment, 

IS  that  the  murderer  of  these  two  men  was  the  san.e  person  " 

You  have  no  evidence  to  that  eile<t."  she  said,  suddenly 

surprised  to  find  that  her  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper. 
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"Very  little."  Mr.  Jacks  lulmitteil;    "but,  you  seo,  in 
the  case  of  theories  one  must  build  them  brick  by  brick 
Then  if,  after  all.  as  we  reach  the  end,  the  foundation 
Avas  false,  well,  we  must  watch  them  collaime  and  start 
again." 

"SupiK)sinfr  we  leave  these  generalities."  Penelope  re- 
marked, "and  get  on  with  those  questions  which  you  wish 
to  ask  me.  My  aunt,  a.s  you  may  have  heard,  is  an  invalid 
and  although  she  seldom  leaves  her  roon.,  this  is  one  of 
the  afternoons  when  she  sometimes  sits  here  for  a  short 
time.    I  should  not  care  to  have  her  find  you." 

The  Iiispector  leaned  back  in  his  chair.     It  was  a  very 
I>Ieasant  drawing-room,  looking  out  ui)on  the  Park.     A 
little  French  clock,  a  masterpice  of  workmanslii[),  was 
tickmg  gayly  upon  the  mantelpiece.    Two  tov  Pomeranians 
were  half  hidden  in  the  great  rug.    The  walls  were  of  li-ht 
blue,  soft,  yet  full  of  color,  and  the  carpet,  of  some  plain 
material,  was  of  the  same  shade.    The  perfume  of  flowers 
—  the  faint  sweetness  of  mimosa  and  the  sicklier  fnigrance 
of  hyacinths  —  seemed  almost  overwhelming,  for  the  fire 
was  warm  and  the  windows  close<l.     By  the  side  of  Pene- 
lope's chair  were  a  new  novel  and  a  couple  of  ilhisfialed 
papers,  and  Mr.   Jacks  noticed  that  alfhough   a  f)ai.cr- 
cuiter  was  lying  l)y  their  side  the  leaves  of  all  were  uncut. 
"These  questions,"  he  said,  "may  seem  to  vou  irrele- 
vant, yet  please  answer  them  if  you*  can.     Mr.'  Hamilton 
Fynes,  for  instance,  —  was  he,   to  vour  knowledge,  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Uichard  Vanderpole  .= " 

"I  have  never  heard  them  speak  of  one  another,"  Pe- 
nelope answered.     "I  should  think  it  very  unlikely." 

"You  have  no  knowledge  of  anv  coninum  {uirsuit  or 
interest  in  life  which  the  two  men  m:iv  have  shared?" 
the  Inspector  asked.     "A  hol);,v.  for  instance  — 
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loction  of  postage  sla.nps.  <l.i.m.  ar.y  con.n.o,,  aim  of  any 
sort  ?  » 

She  shook  her  heail. 

"I  knew  htlU.  of  Mr.  Fy„es'  tasfcs.  DL-kv  -  I  mean 
Mr  \an.l.>ri...le-|,a,l  ,H,„e  af  all  exc-ept  an" enthusiasm 
tor  Ins  profession  and  a  love  of  polo." 

"His  ])rofession."  the  Inspector  repeated.  "Mr  Van- 
derpole  was  attaehed  to  the  American  Embassy,  was  he 

*'I  l)elieve  so."  Penelope  answered. 
^^  ">Ir.     namiiton     Fynes."    the    Inspector    continued, 
nii-l.l  ahn<»st  have  been  said  to  have  followeil  the  same 
occupatK)n." 

"Surely  not!"    Penelope  objecte<l.     "I  always  under- 
stood  that  Mr.    Fynes  was  employed   in  a  Govcnmient 
office  at  \N  aslnngton.  -  something  to  do  with  the  Customs. 
I  thought,  or  forest  duties." 
Mr.  Jacks  noddeil  thouglitfully. 

"I  am  not  aware,  as  yet,"  he  s/iid.  "„f  the  pra-ise  nature 
of  Mr.  I-ynes  weupalion.  I  only  knew  that  it  was.  in 
sonic  sliape  or  form,  CJovcniment  work." 

"You  know  as  much  aI)oul  it,"  she  answered,  "as  I  do  " 
"Ue  have  sent,"  the  Inspector  continued  smooll.lv  "a 
special  man  out  to  Wasiiingfon  to  make  all  inouiries  that 
are  possible  on  the  spot.  and.  inci<lentallv.  h.  .^»  throu-di 
the  elf.v-ts  of  tiie  deceased,  will,  a  view  to  'tracing  anv  con- 
l'l"a!u.n.s  m  which  he  may  have  been  involvcnl  in  this 
cowiiiry. 

Penelope  opened  her  lips,  but  closeil  them  a<^ain 

"I  am  n(,t.  however,"  the  Inspector  continued,  "v^- 

sanguine  of  success.     I,,  the  case  of  Mr.  Van.lerpole.  for 

instance,  there  could  have  been  nothing  of  the  sort      He 

was  too  young,  altogether  too  much  of  a  bov,  to  have  hud 
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oncn.irs  so  l.iKrrly  (Iis[)<)so<l  lowimls  liini.  There  is  unollHT 
rxplanalion  soinowlicic.  I  foci  .onviiucl.  al  the  r.K)l  ..f 
llip  nmttcr." 

"Von  ,|o  n„t  l.oliovo.  fl.oii."  jiskod  IViicIopc,  "that 
rohluTv   was  really   flic   motive  ••" 

"Not  onliiiary  rol.l.ery."  Mr.  Jacks  answcrcfl.  "A 
man  who  was  capaMe  of  these  two  crimes  is  capahle  of 
easier  and  greater  thinj^s.  I  n.ean."  he  explainwl,  "that 
he  eonid  have  attempted  enterprises  of  a  far  nu)re 
renumerative  character,  with  a  prospect  of  complete 
success." 

"Will  you  for<,'ive  me."  she  said,  "if  I  ask  you  to  go  on 
with  your  c|uestions.  providin-r  you  have  any  more  to  ask 
me?  Notwithsfandinj,'  the  excellence  of  vmir  disfjuise  " 
she  remarked  with  a  faint  curl  of  the  lips,' "I  mij;ht  find 
It  somewhat  diffi<iilt  to  explain  yor-  presence  if  my  aunt 
or  any  visitors  should  come  in." 

^^  "I  am  sorry.  Miss  Morse,"  the  ...spector  said  quietiv, 
"to  find  you  so  unsympafhefie.  Iljvd  I  f(,und  vou  differ- 
ently disposed,  I  was  goinj,'  to  ask  you  to  pi.,  vourself  in 
my  place.  I  was  f,'oing  to  ask  you  to  look  at' the  ■  two 
tragedies  from  my  j>oint  of  view  and  from  vour  own  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  was  going  to  ask  vou  'whether  anv 
possible  motive  snggesf(.d  itself  to  you,  anv  possible  per- 
son or  cause,  which  might  he  benefited  h'y  the  removal 
of  these  two  men." 

"If  you  think,  Mr.  Jacks,"  Penelope  said,  "that  I  am 
keeping  anything  from  you,  you  are  very  much  mistaken. 
S'lcli  sympathy  as  I  have  would  ccrlaiiilv  he  with  those 
who  are  attempting  to  bring  to  justice  the  ])erpetrator  of 
such  unmentionable  crimes.  What  I  objivt  to  is  the 
unpleasantness  of  being  associatcnl  with  vour  inquiries 
when  I  am  absolutely  unr.ble  to  give  you  the  least  help. 
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•ir  Jo  supply  ycMi  wiili  any  itiforriiHtion  which  k  not  equally 
iittainalilo  t!»  y<»u." 

"As.  for  iiislaiicc?'*  lhi«  Inspeitor  axkotl. 
"Vou  arc  a  .I.lcclivc,"  Pnielopo  salil  roldly.  "You 
<l<>  not  jicnl  MIC  III  point  out  « crlaiii  tliiiiirs  t(»  you.  Mr. 
Ilaniiltoii  I'yiics  was  roMx'd  aixl  iniiiiltrtd  —  ar«  Anicri- 
ran  ritizrti  on  his  way  to  Ix)n(h>ti.  Mr.  KichanI  Vandor- 
polo  is  also  innnU'rid,  afirr  a  rail  u[)on  Mr.  Januvs  H. 
CouImui,  llir  only  a('(|iiaintan('<>  whom  Mr.  Fyru's  is  known 
to  havr  posscssoil  in  this  country.  Did  Mr.  Fynes  share 
sc<r«'ls  with  Mr.  ("otilson?  If  so.  ili<l  Mr.  ("onlson  pass 
tlu-m  on  to  Mr.  \and('riM»Ic.  and  for  that  reason  did  Mr. 
^'andc•tpoh■  nicrl  witli  tlie  same  death,  at  the  .same  hands, 
as  had  hefalU-n  Mr.  Fynes:-" 

Inspector  Jacks  mov<-d  his  liead  tliou<i;htfully. 
"It  is  a(hniral>ly  put."  he  assente*!.  "and  to  continue?" 
"It  is  not  my  phicc  to  make  suj,'};estions  to  you."  Pe- 
nelope said.  "If  yon  jro  al.K«  to  comicct  Mr.  Fynes  with 
the  .\mcri(an  (iovcrnmcnt.  you  arrive  at  the  possihilily 
»)f  these  munU-rs  havinj,'  heen  <-ommilted  for  some  political 
end.     I  presume  yon  n^ail  your  newspapers-'" 

Inspector  Jacks  sniilc<l.  picked  up  his  hat  and  bowed, 
while  I'enelope,  with  a  si;,'h  of  relief,  moved  over  to  the 
hell. 

"My  ilear  yoimj,'  lady,"  he  said,  "you  do  not  under- 
stand how  important  even  the  point  of  view  of  another 
persoji  is  to  a  man  who  is  stru^'uMni,'  to  huild  up  a  theory. 
Whether  you  have  helped  nie  as  much  as  you  could,"  he 
added.  Icjokini:  her  in  the  face,  "you  oidy  can  tell,  hut  you 
have  certainly  helped  me  a  little." 

The  footman  had  entered.  The  Insjieclor  turned  to 
follf)w  him.  Penelope  remained  as  she  had  been  standin{», 
the  hand  which  had  touched  the  bell  fallen  to  her  side. 
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her  eyes  fixc<l  ii|M>ti  tiini  with  u  now  li^'ht  stirriiiij  their 
quiet  depths. 

"One  moment,  Mdrlun,"  slie  said.  "Wait  outside. 
Mr.  Jacks,"  she  iuhiin),  as  fhe  door  (loso.l,  "wliat  «lo  vou 
mean?  \\\ui\  can  I  luivr  told  you  r  How  can  I  iiave 
helpe«l  you  .-*' 

The  Inspect. »r  stfKMl  v«'ry  still  for  a  hrief  spai<'  of  time, 
very  .still  and  very  silent.  His  fact*,  too,  was  (piilr  expres- 
sionless. Yet  his  tone,  when  In-  s|M)ke,  sccine<l  to  have 
taken  to  itself  a  note  of  sternness. 

**If  you  had  <'hosen."  he  said  slowly,  '*t<»  have  heconie 
my  ally  in  this  matter,  to  liave  ran;,'eil  yourself  allo;ielher 
on  the  siile  of  the  law,  my  answer  would  liii\e  l>eeii  readv 
enoMjrh.  What  you  have  toM  inc.  however,  you  liave  told 
me  ainst  your  will  and  not  in  actual  words.  \'ou  have 
told  lUe  in  such  a  way,  too,"  he  added,  "that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  douht  your  interition  to  mislead  ine.  1  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  we  stand  ors  o|»posile  sides  of  tiic 
way.     I  .sliall  not  troul)le  you  any  more.  Miss  Morse." 

He  iJirned  to  the  door.  Penelope  remained  motionless 
for  several  moments,  listening  to  his  retreating  footsteps. 
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CHAPTER   X 

MR.    C()UI,S()\    OUniATCIIED 

Mr.  James  B.  Covums  sotllod  down  lo  live  what  was,  to 
all  appearance,  a  very  iiiofl'ensivo  and  (ordinary  life.    He 
rose  a  little  earlier  than  was  euslon.ary  f<,r  an  Enf;lislnnaa 
ol  business  of  his  own  standinjr,  hut  he  made  up  for  this 
by  a  somewhat  jirolon^'ed  visit  to  the  barlier,  a  breakfast 
which  bespoke  an  unimpaired  di.u'eslion,  and  a  <  iVar  (,f 
more  than  ordinary  len-th  (.ver  his  iiewspaper.    At  about 
eleven  o'ehnk  he  went  down  to  the  eilv,  an.l  returned 
sometunes  to  luncheon,  sometimes  at  varvin-  hours  never 
later,  however,  than  four  or  five  .,-cl,Kk.'    Krom  that  lime 
until  seven,  he  was  -enerally  to  [,e  found  in  the  American 
bar,  meefin*,'  old  friends  or  makini,'  new  ones. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  his  slay  at  the  Savov  Hotel  the 
waiter  who  looke<l  after  the  bar  sniokin-roon,  ac<-oste,l 
him  as  he  entered  at  his  usual  time,  a  little  after  half-past 
four.  ' 

"There's  a  jrentleman  here,  Mr.  Coulson,  been  askin- 
after  you,"  he  ann.,uiKed.  "I  tol.l  him  that  vou  Generally 
<-ame  in  about  this  time.  Y.m-II  find  hii,;  sitth,-  over 
tiiere. 

xMr.  Coulson  glanced  in  the  .lirection  indicated.  It  was 
Mr.  Jacks  who  awaited  him  in  the  cushioned  easv-chair 
bar  a  single  moment,  perhaps,  his  lips  ti-hlened  an.l  the 
b^^ht  of  battle  flashe<l  in  his  fa<e.  Then  he  crosse.1  the 
ro<,m,  apparently  himself  again, -an  undistinguished, 
perfectly  natural  figure. 
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"It's  Mr.  Jac!  ,  isn't  itr"  lie  askoil,  holdiiig  out  liis 
hand.     "I  tliou<;ltt  I  recojinized  you." 

The  InspectDP  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I  am  sorry  to  trouhle  you  again,  Mr.  Coulsou,"  he 
saiil,  "l)ut  if  you  could  sparo  uio  jusi  a  niiiiiile  or  two,  I 
should  l)o  very  nuich  ol)liged." 

]Mr.  Coul.son  laughed  j)loasatitIy. 

"You  can  have  all  you  want  of  nie  from  now  I  ill  mid- 
night," he  declared.  "My  business  doesn't  ta!;e  very 
long,  and  I  can  only  see  the  people  I  want  to  see  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  .Vfler  that,  I  don't  nnnd  telling  yi.n 
that  I  find  time  hangs  a  i)il  on  my  hands.  Try  one  ol 
these,"  he  added,  producing  a  cigar  case. 

The  Inspector  thanked  him  and  helped  himself.  Mr. 
Coulson  summoned  the  waiter. 

"IIighl)all  for  uie,"  he  directed.  "\Vhat's  vours,  Mr. 
Jacks?" 

"Thank  yoij  very  nuich,"  the  Inspector  said.  "I  will 
take  a  little  S<olch  whiskey  and  soda." 

The  two  men  sat  down.  The  corner  was  a  retired  one, 
and  there  was  no  one  within  earshot. 

"Say,  arc  you  still  on  this  Hamilton  Tynes  Imsiness !-" 
Mr.  Coulson  asked. 

"Partly,"  the  Inspector  replied. 

"You  know.  I'm  not  making  reliections,"  Mr.  Coulson 
sai<l,  sticking  his  cigar  in  a  corner  of  his  montli  and  lean- 
ing l)ack  in  a  <()mforlal>le  altitude,  "Iml  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  you  are  none  too  rapid  on  this  side  in  clearing  r.|) 
the.se  matters.  Why.  a  little  ail'air  of  that  .•<ort  would  n't 
take  the  police  twenty  minutes  in  New  ^ Ork.  We  have  a 
l»ig  city,  full  of  alien  (|Harters,  full  ol"  hiding-places,  and 
chock  full  of  criminals,  hut  our  police  cati  h  'cm,  all  the 
same.     There's  no  one  going  to  conuuit  murder  in  the 
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streets  of  New  York  without  finding  himself  in  the  Tombs 
before  he's  a  week  older.    No  offence,  Mr.  Jacks." 

"I  am  not  taking  any,  Mr.  Coulson,"  the  Inspector 
answered.  "I  must  admit  that  there's  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  you  say.  It  is  rather  a  reflection  upon  us 
that  we  have  not  a,s  yet  even  made  an  arrest,  but  I  think 
you  will  also  admit  that  the  circumstances  of  those  mur- 
ders were  exceedingly  curious." 

Mr.  Coulson  knocked  the  a.sh  from  his  cigar. 
"Well,  as  to  that,"  he  said,  "and  if  we  are  to  judge  only 
by  what  we  read  in  the  papers,  they  are  curious,  without  a 
doubt.  But  I  am  not  suj){)osing  for  one  moment  that 
you  idlows  at  Scotland  Yard  don't  know  more  than  you've 
let  on  to  the  newspapers.  You  keep  your  discoveries  out 
of  the  Press  over  here,  and  a  good  job,  too,  but  you 
would  n't  persuade  me  that  you  have  n't  some  very  distinct 
theory  as  to  how  that  crime  was  worked,  and  the  sort  of 
person  who  di<l  it.     Eh,  Mr.  Jacks  .5^" 

"We  arc  perhaps  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  we  seem  " 
the  Inspector  answered,  "and  of  course  vou  are  right 
when  you  say  that  we  have  a  few  more  facts' to  go  by  than 
have  appearcrl  in  the  newspapers.  Still,  the  affair"  is  an 
e.vtremely  fnizzling  one,  —  as  puzzling,  in  its  way,"  Mr 
Jacks  conti/iue<l,  "as  the  murder  on  the  very  next  evenin-r 
of  this  young  American  gentleman."  "^ 

Mr.  Coulson  nodde<l  syrapatheticallv.  The  drinks 
were  brought,  and   he  raised  his  glass  \o  his  guest 

"Here's  luck!"  he  said -"luck  to  you  with  your 
game  of  numan  chess,  and  luck  to  me  with  mv  woollen 
maclunerj-  patents !  You  were  speaking  of  thkt  second 
murder,"  he  remarked,  setting  down  his  glass.  "I  have  n't 
n.)fKed  the  i)ai)ers  much  this  morning.  Has  any  arrest 
been  made  yet.'" 
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"Not  yet,"  the  Inspector  admitted.  "To  tell  you  the 
truth,  we  find  it  almost  a.s  puzzlinj,'  an  atiair  as  the  one  in 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  was  conrerncd." 

Mr.  Coulson  nodded.  He  seeme<i  content,  at  this  sJa"-e 
in  their  conversation,  to  assume  tlie  role  of  lisleiier. 

"You  read  the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  \aiider- 
pole,  I  suppose?"   the  Inspector  asked. 

"Every  word,"  IMr.  ("oulson  answered.  "Most  inter- 
esting thing  I've  seen  in  an  Kiiglisli  newspaper  since  I 
landed.  Didn't  sound  like  London  somehow.  (Iravold 
law-abiding  place,  my  partner  always  calls  it." 

"I  am  going  to  he  (juite  frank  with  you,  Mr.  f\)ulson,"' 
the  Inspector  continued.  "I  am  going  to  tell  you  e.\a<fly 
why  I  have  come  to  see  you  again  to-night." 

"Why,  that's  goo<l."  Mr.  Coulson  declared.  "I  like 
to  know  everj-thing  a  man  's  got  i..  ms  mind." 

"I  have  come  to  you,"  the  In  ctor  said,  "i)ecause. 
by  a  somewhat  curious  coincideiu  c.  I  find  that,  I)esi<lcs 
your  slight  acquaintance  with  and  knowl<>(lge  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fynes,  you  were  also  acfpiainted  with  this  Mr. 
Richard  Vanderpole.  —  that  you  were."  he  continued, 
knocking  the  ash  off  his  cigar  and  speaking  a  little  more 
slowly,  "the  la.st  person,  except  the  driver  of  the  taxicab, 
to  have  seen  him  alive." 

Mr.  Coulson  turned  slowly  around  and  faced  his 
companion. 

"Now,  how  the  devil  do  you  know  tnat .-"   he  asked. 
The  Inspector  smiled  tolerantly. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that  is  very  simple.  The  taxicab 
started  from  here.  Mr.  Vanderjjole  had  been  viMling 
some  one  in  the  hotel.  There  was  not  tiie  slighfes't 
difficulty  in  ascertainii-g  Iha!  t!;e  person  for  whon)  he 
asked,  and   with  whom  he  speid  some  twenty  miimtcs 
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of  so   suijiuliir   an   «K(urrni(c 

no    liiiK'    in    (Mining'    aiwi    Iiaviii^' 


in  this  vcrj'  room,  was  Mr.  Juincs  B.  Coulson   r)f  Now 
York." 

"SeafocI  on  this  vcrj-  couch,  sir !"  Mr.  Coulson  doc  hired, 
striking  the  arm  of  it  with  the  flat  of  liis  hand,  —  "scaled 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  you  yourself  are  at  this  j)rc.scnt 
moment." 

The  Inspector  nodded. 

"Naturally,"   he   continued,   "when    I    l)ecanie  aware 

I   felt    that    I  must    lose 

.     a    few    more    words 
with  you." 

Mr.  Coulson  hecanie  meditative. 

"Upon  my  word,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it."  hr 
said,  "it  is  a  coiii(i(U'nce,  sure!  Tv  uen  imirdcred 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  seem  t.i  have  hcen  the 
last  person  who  knew  them,  to  speak  to  either,  'i'ell  you 
what,  Mr.  Jacks,  if  this  goes  on  I  shall  gel  a  hit  .scared. 
I  think  I  shall  let  the  Ixjudon  Inisuiess  alone  and  go  on 
over  to  Paris." 

The  Inspector  smiled. 

"I  fancy  your  nerves,  '  he  remarketl.  "are  quite  strong 
enough  to  hear  the  strain.  However,  I  am  sure  you  \\\]l 
not  mind  telling  me  exactly  why  Mr.  Hichanl  A'anderpole, 
Secretary  to  the  American  Kmhassy  here,  should  have 
come  to  see  you  on  Thursday  night. 

"Why,  that's  easy,"  :\Ir.  Coulson  replic<l.  "You  mav 
have  heard  of  my  firm.  The  Coulson  &  Bruce  Company 
of  Jersey  City.  I'm  at  the  head  of  a  .syndicate  that 's  con*^- 
trolling  some  very  valual)le  patents  which  we  want  to 
exploit  on  this  side  and  in  Paris.  Now  my  people  don"l 
exactly  know  how  we  stand  under  this  new  patent  oill  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's,  .\ccordingly  they  wrote  across  lo 
Mr.  Blaine-IIarvey,  |)ulting  the  matter  to  him,  and  ask- 
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ing  him  to  give  me  his  ojnnioii  tlie  moment  I  arrixed  on 
this  side.  You  see,  it  was  no  use  our  enlcrini,'  into  eon- 
tracts  if  we  had  to  build  the  phmt  and  make  the  stuff  over 
here.  We  did  n't  stand  any  earthly  sliow  of  making  it 
pay  that  way.  Well,  Mr.  Ilarvey  eal)le(i  out  that  I  was 
just  to  let  him  know  the  moment  I  landed,  and  before  I 
opened  up  any  business.  Sure  enough,  I  callefl  him  up 
on  the  telephone,  an  hour  or  so  after  I  got  lien>,  and  this 
young  man  eame  round.  I  can  tell  you  he  was  all  right, 
too, —  a  fine,  upstanding  young  fellow,  and  as  bright  as 
they  make  em.  He  brought  a  written  opinion  with  him 
as  to  how  the  law  would  affeet  our  proceedings.  I've  got 
it  in  my  room  if  you  M  care  to  see  it  r" 

Mr.  Jaeks  listened  to  his  companion's  words  with  un- 
changed face. 

"If  it  isn't  troubling  you,"  he  .said,  "it  would  be  of 
some  interest  to  me." 

Mr.  Coulson  rose  to  his  feet. 

"You  sit  right  here,"  he  declared.     "I'll  be  back  in 
less  than  five  minutes." 

Mr.  Coulson  was  as  good  a.,  his  word.    In  less  than  the 
time  mentioned  he  was  seafeil  again  l)y  his  companion's 
side  with  a  .square  sheet  of  foolscap  spread  out  upon  the 
round  table.     Tli."  Insi)ector  ran    it    tiirough   hurriedlv. 
The  paper  was  stamped  '.\merican  Embassy.'  and  it  was 
the  digest  of  several  opinions  as  to  the  effeit  of  the  new 
patent  law  upon  the  import  of  articles  manufaclured  under 
processes    controlled    by  the    Coulson   &    IJiuce    Syndi- 
cate.    At    the   end    there  were  a  few  lines  in   tlie\\m- 
bassador's  own   h-uulwriting.  summing  up  the  situation. 
Mr.  Coulson  produced    another    packet  of   letters    and 
documents. 

"If  you  've  an  hour  or  so  to  spare.  Mr.  Jacks,"  he  said, 
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"I  M  like  lo  ^'o  riKlit  into  this  with  yoii,  if  it  woiil.l  interest 
you  any.     It 's  my  business  over  here,  so  naturally  I  am 
glad  enough  of  an  opportunity  to  talk  it  over." 
Mr.  Jaeks  passed  ha^k  the  paper  promptly. 
'•  I  am  extremely  ohlige.!  to  you,"  he  said.    "  I  am  sure  I 
should  find  it  most  interesting.    Another  time  I  should  be 
very  giml  indeed  to  look  through  those  specifications,  but 
just  now  I  have  this  affair  of  my  own  rather  on  my  mind 
About  this  Mr.  Richard  Vanderpole,  Mr.  Coulson',  then," 
he  added.     "Do  I  understand  that  this  young  man  caine 
to  you  as  a  complete  stranger?" 

"Absolutely,"  Mr.  Coulson  answeretl.  "I  never  saw 
him  before  in  my  life.  As  decent  a  young  chap  as  ever  I 
met  with,  all  the  same,"  he  went  on,  "and  comes  of  a  goo«l 
American  stock,  too.  They  tell  me  there  's  going  to  be 
an  inquest  and  that  I  shall  be  summoned,  but  I  know 
nothing  more  than  what  I  'vc  told  you.  If  I  ditj,  you  \l 
be  welcome  to  it." 

Mr.  Jacks  leaned  back  in  hi j  chair.    Certainly  the  .sit- 
uation increase<l  in  perplexity  !    The  man  by  his^side  was 
talkmg  now  of  the  adaplati(m  of  one  of  his  patents  to  some 
existing  machinery,  and  Jacks  watched  him  covertly.     He 
considered  himself,  to  somo  extent,  a  phvsiognomis't.     lie 
told  himself  it  was  not  possible  that  this  nian  was  f>laying 
a  part.    Mr.  James  B.  Coulson  sat  there,  the  al)solute  iii*^ 
carnation  of  the  genial  man  of  aflairs,  interested  in  his 
business,  interested  in  the  great  subject  of  dollar-<'ettincr 
content  with  himself   and   his  jKJsition,  — a    person    ap- 
parently of  little  imagination,  for  the  shock  of  this  mailer 
concerning   which   they   ha.1    been    talking    had    already 
passed  away.     He  was  doing  his  best  to  explain  with  a 
pencil  on  the  back  of  an  illustrated  paper  some  new  system 
of  wool-bleachinii. 
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"Mr.  O.ulson,"  Ihe  Inspector  said  suddenly,  "do  you 
know  a  young  huly  named  Miss  Penelope  Morse?" 

It  was  here,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  C'oulson  sank  a  hltle 
from  the  lieiyhts  of  complete  success.  lie  rej)eated  the 
name,  and  obviously  t(M>k  time  tf>  tliink  before  he 
answere<l. 

"Miss  Penelope  ]M(.rse."  the  Inspector  confinuefl.  "She 
is  a  yoimg  American  huly,  who  lives  with  an  invalid  aunt 
ill  Park  Lane,  and  who  is  taken  everywhere  by  the  Duchess 
of  Devenham,  another  aunt,  I  believe." 

"I  suppose  I  may  .say  that  I  am  acquaintetl  with  her," 
Mr.  ("ouLson  admilte<l.    "She  <ame  here  the  other  evening 
with  a  y«)ung  man  —  Sir  Charles  Somerfield." 
"Ah!"  the  Inspector  murmurwl. 

"She'd  read  that  interview  of  mine  with  the  Comet 
man,"  Mr.  Coulson  said,  "and  .she  fancied  that  perhaps 
I  could  tdl  her  .something  about  Hamilton  Fynes." 

"First  time  you  'd  uiet  her,  I  suppose?"  the  Inspector 
remarked. 

"Sure!"  Mr.  Coulson  answeretj.  "As  a  matter  of 
fad,  I  know  very  few  of  my  compatriots  over  here.  I  am 
an  American  citizen  my.sclf,  and  I  haven't  too  njuch 
sympathy  with  any  one,  man  or  woman,  who  does  n't 
find  America  good  enough  for  them  to  live  in." 
The  Iiisj)ector  nodded. 

"(iiiite  so,"  he  agreed.  "So  you  had  n't  anvlhing  to 
tdl  tliis  young  lady?" 

"Not  a  thing  that  she  had  n't  read  in  the  Comet,"  Mr. 
Coulson  replied.  "What  brought  lier  into  vour  mind,  anv- 
way?" 

"Nothing  particular,"  the  Insi)ector  answered  care- 
lessly. "Wdl.  Mr.  Coulson,  I  won't  take  up  any  more  of 
your  time.    I  am  convin«ed  that  you  lijive  (old  nie  all  that 
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you  know,  nn.l  I  am  afrai.J  that  I  shall  have  to  look  else- 
whore  to  find  the  loose  end  of  this  little  tangle." 
^    "Stay  and  have  another  drink."  Mr.  Coulson  begged. 
I  ve  nothing  to  do.    There  are  one  or  two  boys  comin.' 
in  later  who  'II  like  to  meet  you." 
The  Inspector  shook  his  head. 

"I  must  he  of}-,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  get  into  my  offiee 
before  s.x  o'.lcKk.  I  tlare  say  I  shall  be  running  across 
you  Jigain  before  you  go  back." 

He  shook  hands  and  turned  away.  Then  Mr.  Coulson 
made  what  was,  perhajw.  his  second  slight  mistake. 

"Say,  Mr.  Jacks,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  made  you 
mention  that  young  lady's  name,  anyway?  I  'm  curious 
to  know." 

The  Inspector  looked  thoughtfullv  at  the  end  of  the 
fresh  <-igar  which  he  had  just  lit. 

''Well,"  he  said,  "I  .Inn't  know  that  there  was  anything 
definite  ni  my  mind,  only  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  you 
and  .M,ss  Penelope  Morse  should  both  have  been  ac- 
quamted  with  the  murdered  man  and  that  you  should 
have  come  across  one  another." 

^^  "Sort  of  bond  between  us,  eh.^"   Mr.  Coulson  replied. 
She  seemetl  a  very  charming  young  lady.     Cut  above 
I\vnes.  I  shouhl  think." 
The  detective  smiled. 

"All  your  American  young  ladies  who  come  over  here 
are  charming,"  he  said.  "Good-bye,  Mr.  Coulson,  and 
many  thanks!" 

The  Inspector  passe<l  out,  and  the  man  whom  he  had 
come  lo  visit,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  resumed  his  seat 

"Inese  aren't  American  methods,"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "I  don't  understand  them,  "hat  man  Jacks 
IS  either  a  sj.iipleton  or  he  is  too  cunning  for  me  " 
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lie  cmssod  to  n  writiii.r-tal)lc  and  scrihhlwl  an  un- 
necessary note,  addressiiif,'  it  to  a  firm  in  the  city.  Then 
he  rani;  for  a  niosscnjrcr  hoy  and  handed  it  to'  him  for 
dehvery.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  lie  strolIe<l  out  into 
the  hall.  The  hoy  was  in  the  act  of  handing,'  the  note  to 
one  of  the  head-porters,  who  carefnilv  copied  the  .-iddrcss 
Mr.  C'oulson  returned  to  the  smoking-room,  whistlinL' 
softly  to  himself. 
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:Mi{.  Roni:uT  Blaink-IIarvky,  American  Ambassador  and 
I'lonipotonfian-  FAfraordiimry  to  Kn<,'land.  was  a  man  of 
icrrat  cnlfiirc.  siirprisinj;  personal  pfts,  and  wiJh  a  diplo- 
niatie  instinct  whicli  amounted  almost  to  j,'enius.     And 
yet  there  were  times  when  he  was  puzzlecl.     For  at  least 
half  an  hour  lie  had   heen  silting   in   his  great  Hbrarv, 
looking  across  the  Park,  and  tr>ing  to  make  up  his  mind* 
on  a  very  imporlant  matter.     It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  face  to  face  wilh  what  amounted  almost  to  a  crisis 
in  his  career.     His  two  years  at   the  Court  of  St.  James 
had   heen   pleasant  and   uneventful  enough.     The  small 
(pieslions  which  had  |)resented  themselves  for  a<ljustment 
between  the  two  coini tries  were,  after  all.  of  no  particular 
iniporfance  and  were  easily  arranged.    'I'he  days  seemed 
to  have  gone  by  for  that  over-slrained  sensitiveness  which 
was  continually  giving  rise  to  senseless  bickerings,  when 
every  trifling  breeze  seemed  to  fan  the  smouldering  fires 
of   jealousy.      The   two    great    English-speaking    nations 
appeared  finally  to  have  reali/tMl  the  al)so!ufe  foily  of  eon- 
linual  disputes  between  <<»untries  whose  destiny  and  ideals 
were  sn  complelely  in  accord  and  whose  interests  were,  in 
the  main,  identical.    \  period  of  absohile  friendliness  had 
ensued.    And  now  there  had  come  this  little  cloud.    It  was 
small  enough  at  prosenl.  but  Mr.  Harvey  was  not  the  one 
to  overlook  its  sisiister  possil)ili(ies.     Two  citizens  of  his 
courdry  had  been  barJKiroiisly  murdered  within  the  space 
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of  a  few  hours,  one  in  the  heart  of  the  most  thickly  popu- 
Iate<l  capital  in  the  world,  and  tJiorc  was  a  coi  fain' .signifi- 
cance attached  to  this  fact  which  the  Anil)assador  himself 
and   those  others  at  Washington  perfeclly  well   realized. 
lie  glanced  once  more  at  the  most  rc<fijl  h-Kcr  on  the  to-) 
of  this  pile  of  corres|Hjndence  and  away  apiin  out  into  the 
Park.      It   was  a  difficult   matter,   this.     His   friends  at 
Washington  did  not  cultivate  the  art  of  ohscurilv  in  the 
words  which  they  used,  and  it  had  heen  suggcsled  to  him 
in  Itlack  and  white  that  the  murder  of  these  I  wo  men,  .mder 
the  |)articular  circumstances  existing,  was  a  niatler  con- 
cerning  which   he  should   s|)eak   very   phiiidy   indeed    to 
certain  augu.st  j)ersonages.     Mr.  Harvey,  wlio  wiis  a  l.orn 
diplomatist,  understood  the  didicullies  of  sucli  a  proceivl- 
ing  a  good  deal  more  than  those  who  had  propounded  it. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  footman  entered, 
ushering  in  a  visitor. 

"The  young  lady  whom  you  were  expcding.  sir,"  he 
announced  discreetly. 

Mr.  Harvey  rose  at  once  to  his  feet. 
"My  dear  Penelope,"  he  saiil,  shaking  hands  with  her, 
"this  is  charming  of  you." 
Penelope  smiled. 

"It  seems  (piite  like  old  times  to  feel  myself  at  home  here 
once  more."  she  declared. 

Mr.  Harvey  did  not  y^ursue  the  subject.  He  was  j)er- 
fectly  well  aware  that  Penelope,  who  had  been  his  first 
wife's  greatest  friend,  had  never  altogether  forgiven  him 
for  his  somewhat  l)rief  period  of  mourning.  He  drew  an 
easy-chair  up  to  the  side  of  his  desk  and  placed  a  fc^olstool 
for  her. 

"I  should  not  have  sent  for  you."  he  said,  "but  I  am 
redly  and  honestly  in  a  dilemma.     D.j  vou  know  that. 
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apart  frr)m  endless  enhles,  Washington  has  favorwl  me 
with  ».nc  humlml  and  forty  pages  of  foolscap  all  about 
the  events  of  the  week  t»eforc  last?" 
Penelope  shivered  n  little. 

"Poor  Dicky:"  she  inurmured.  looking  away  into  the 
fire.  "And  to  think  tiiat  it  was  I  who  sent  him  to  his 
death!" 

Mr.  Iliirvey  shook  his  he>' 

"N«»,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  tnink  that  you  need  reproaeh 
yourself  with  that.  .\s  a  matter  of  fael.  I  think  that  I 
should  have  .sent  Dicky  in  ruiy  case.  He  is  not  so  well 
known  as  the  others,  or  rather  he  was  n't  a,ssociated  .so 
closely  with  the  Emhassy,  and  he  was  constantly  at  the 
Sav(.y  on  his  own  account.  If  I  had  helieve*!  that  there 
was  any  danger  in  the  ejiterprise,"  he  continue*!,  "  I  should 
still  iiave  sent  him.  He  was  as  srong  as  a  young  Hercules. 
The  hand  which  twisted  that  noose  around  his  neek  mu.st 
have  Iicen  the  hand  of  a  in;igician  with  fingers  of  steel." 

Penelope  siii.eretl  again.  Her  fiue  showed  signs  of 
distress. 

"  I  <lo  not  think,"  she  :,i'd,  !l-at  I  aiu  .1  nervous  person, 
hut  I  cannot  hear  to  think  of  it  even  now." 

"Xat'irally,"  Mr.  Harvey  answered.  "We  were  all 
fond  of  Dicky,  and  such  a  thing  has  never  happened,  .so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  I^iropean  country.  Mv  own 
private  secrcfarv  murdered  in  hroad  daylight  and  with 
iiMjiarent  impunity  I" 

"^^urdere<l  — ami  rohbed  !"  she  whispered,  looking 
u])  at  him  with  white  face. 

The  frown  on  the  Ambassador's  forehead  darkened. 

"Not  only  tliat."  he  declared,  "but  the  secrets  of  which 
he  v.as  robbed  have  gone  to  the  one  country  interested  in 
the  knowledge  of  them." 
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"You    re  sure  of  tliat  ?"  she  askcti  hoarsely. 

**I  am  siiro  of  il,"  Mr.  Ilarvj'v  udswitwJ. 

I*eneIo[)r  drew  a  liltic  l»r«nth  hefwcoii  her  teeth.  Her 
lhou;.ihls  flashed  liatk  to  a  re<<>Mt  diuruT-parfv.  The 
Prince  was  once  more  af  her  side.  Almost  she  couM 
hear  his  voic<>  -low.  clear,  and  yet  willi  liiat  note  of  iiicx- 
f)ressil»k,  convinciri<;  finality.  She  heard  him  speak  of 
his  country  rev«'renlly.  almost  prayerfully;  of  (he  sacri- 
fices whi<h  true  patriotism  i:;iisl  always  demaml.  What 
had  heen  in  his  mind,  she  wondere<l.  af  the  hack  of  his 
inscnitalile  eyos.  gazinjr,  even  af  that  moment,  past  the 
hanks  of  flowers,  across  tiie  crowded  room  witli  all  if.s 
.s|>lendor  of  lij,'hl  and  color.  Ilirough  the  walls.  —  whither  I 
She  hnished  the  thou;,'ht  away.  It  was  alisurd.  increililile ! 
She  was  allowin<j  herself  to  he  le«l  away  by  her  old  <|i.s- 
trust  of  this  mat;. 

"I  remarked  just  now,"  Mr.  Harvey  continued,  "that 
.such  a  thin;,'  had  never  happentnl,  so  far  as  1  was  aware,  in 
any  European  coimfry.  ^ly  own  words  seem  to  .su<,'ge.st 
.something  to  me.  These  metluxls  are  not  European. 
They  savur  n.orc  of  the  East." 

■'I  think  you  had  Itetter  go  on,"  she  said  (|uiellv. 
"There  is  something  in  your  mind.  I  can  .see  that.  You 
have  told  me  so  much  fhaf  you  ha<l  better  fell  me  the  rest." 
"The  contents  of  those  despatches,"  Mr.  Ilarvev  con- 
tinued, "intrusted  in  duplicate,  as  you  have  chmhtless 
surmistvl,  to  Fyncs  and  to  Coulson.  containetl  an  assurance 
that  the  sending  of  our  fleet  to  the  Pacific  was  in  fjict,  as 
well  as  in  appearance,  an  erraiul  of  peace.  It  was  a 
demonstration,  pure  anil  simple.  Behind  if  there  may 
have  lain,  indeed,  a  masterful  purpose,  the  determination 
of  a  great  country  to  affirm  her  strenuous  existence  in  a 
manner  most  likely  to  inij>ross  the  nations  unused  to  seeing 
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licr  in  sucl.  a  role.     Il  Imanu'  iietcssary,  in  view  of  certain 
suspicions,  for  wv  \n  l.o  ul.le  to  pvcnc  to  the  Government 
here  the  ahsoh.lely  pacific-  nature  of  our  great  enterprise 
I  hose  .hNpatchcs  contained  such  proof.    And  now  Hsten, 
lenelope.     Before  the  murder  of  poor  Dickv  Vanderpole 
we  know  for  a  fact  that  a  great  nation  who  cliooses  ij 
consider  herself  our  enemy  in  Eastern  waters  was  strain- 
ing every  ncTve  to  prepare  lor  war.    To-.hiv  those  prepa- 
rations have  slackened.     \  great  h.an  has  been  with.irawn 
"»   1  aris,  an  invitation  cabled  to  our  fleet  to  visit  Yoko- 
iiama.    These  things  have  a  plain  reading." 

-Plain.  indee<h-  IVnelope  assented,  and  .she  .spoke  in  a 
low  lone  hecau.se  there  was  fear  in  her  heart.  "Whv  have 
you  iold  n.e  about  them  .^  They  throw  a  new  light  upon 
everything,  —  an  awful  light  !"  ^ 

^^  "I  have  known  you,"  the  Ambassador  said  r,uietlv 
suK-e  you  were  a  baby.  Every  member  of  vc»ur  familv 
has  been  a  friend  of  mine.  You  come  of  a  silent  race  I 
know  very  well  that  you  are  a  p.-rson  of  discretion.  There 
are  certain  small  ways  in  which  a  government  can  occa- 
sionally be  serve!  by  the  help  of  .some  one  outside  its 
diplomatic  service  altogether,  .some  one  who  could  not 
Jiossibly  be  connected  with  il.  You  know  thi.s  verv  well 
IVnelope,  l)ecause  you  have  already  been  of  service  to  us 
on  more  than  one  occasion." 

"It  was  a  long  time  ago."  she  murmured. 
"Not  .so  very  long."  he  reminded  her.     "But  for  the 
first  of  these  tragclies.    I-Vnes'  despatches   would   have 
reache.1  me  through  you.     I  am  going  to  ask  your  help 
even  on<e  more." 

In  the  somewhat  (old  spring  .sunlight  whicii  came 
streaming  through  the  large  window,  Penelope  .seeme,t  a 
little  pallid,  as  though,  in.lccvj.  (he  faligue  of  the  season. 
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even  in  this  its  earlier  stages,  were  leavin-r  its  mark  upon 
iier.  There  were  vioh-l  rims  uiuJcr  iiir  eyes.  A  certain 
:u<-■hl^rs.,  seemed  to  have  descried  her  usually  i)i(|uant 
face.  S''e  v^i  listenin;j;  witli  the  air  of  one  half  afraid,  who 
hi:  no  licjK   I  if  hearing  pleasant  things. 

'"It  has  i,een  remarked."  Mr.  Harvey  coiiiiiuied.  "or 
rather  I  may  say  that  I  myself  have  noticed,  llial  von  are 
on  exceedingly  friendly  terms  with  a  very  dislingiiished 
nohlemaii  who  is  at  present  visiting  this  coinitrv  —  I 
mean,  of  course.  Prince  Maiyo." 

Iler  eyebrows  were  slowly  elevated,     ^\as  t!iat   really 
the  im[)ression  peoi)le  had  I    Her  li|)s  j-isf  moved. 
'•Well?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  met  Prince  Maiyo  myself."  Mr.  Harv«-v  con- 
tinned,  "and  I  have  found  him  a  charming  representa- 
tive of  his  race.  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  woni  against  him. 
If  he  were  an  American,  we  should  l)e  proud  of  him.  If 
lie  belonged  to  any  other  country,  we  should  accept  him 
at  once  for  what  he  appears  to  he.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, he  belongs  to  a  country  which  we  have  some  reason 
to  mistrust.  He  belongs  to  a  couidry  in  whose  national 
character  we  have  not  absolute  conlidence.  For  that 
reason,  my  dear  Penelojje,  we  mistrust  Prince  Maivo." 

"I  do  not  know  him  so  well  as  you  seem  to  imagine." 
Penelope  said  slowly.  "We  are  not  even  friends,  in  the 
ortlinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  1  am,  to  some  extent, 
I)rejudiced  agahist  him.  Yet  1  do  not  believe  (hat  he  is 
ca[)able  of  a  dishonorable  action." 

"Nor  do  I,"  the  Ambassailor  dedared  smoothly.  "Yet 
in  every  country,  almost  in  every  man,  the  exact  standard 
of  dishonor  varies.  .\  man  will  lie  for  a  woman's  sake,  and 
even  in  the  law-courts,  certainly  at  his  clubs  and  amongst 
his  friends,  it  will  be  accounted  to  him  righteousness.     A 
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patriot  will  lie  and  i„tri-ue  for  his  counlrv's  sako     \ow 
I  1.0  .eve  that  to  Prince  Maiyo  Jaj.a.i  stands  far  ahov^  the 
wl...  e  world  of  womankind.    I  believe  that  for  her  sake  he 
would  go  to  very  great  lengtlis  indeed." 
"(io  on,  please,"  Peneloj)e  murmured. 
"The  Prime  is  over  here  on  some  sort  of  an  erran.l 
which  It  IS  n't  our  business  to  understand,"  Mr    Harvey 
sa.d.    "I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  it  is  a  special  mission 
entirely  concerned  with  the  re..eual  of  the  trcafv  i.etween 
hn-Iand  an.J  Japan.     IL.wcver  tliat  mav  he,  I  have  sit 
liere,  and  I  have  thought,  and  I  have  come  to  this  con.ln- 
sion,  ridiculous  though  it  may  seem  to  vou  at  first      1  |,o 
heve  that  .s.»mewhere  hehind  the  hand  which  killed  and 
robbed  Hamilton  Fynes  and  poor  Dicky  stood  the  benevo- 
lent shadow  of  our  friend  Prince  Afaiyo." 

"You  have  no  i)roof .^"  she  aske<l  breathlesslv 
"No  proof  at  all,"  the  Ambassa.lor  adi-afted.     "I  am 
scarcely  u.  a  position  to  search  for  any.    The  conclusion 
1  have  come  to  has  been  simply  arrived  at  through  puttin- 
a  few  i.ats  together  and  consiMering  them  in  the  li-dit  of 
certain  events.     In  the  first  phue,  we  cannot  .loub't  that 
the  .secret  of  those  despatches  reache<l  at  once  the  very 
people  whom  we  should  have  preferred  to  remain  in  ig- 
norance of  them.    Have  n't  I  told  you  of  the  sud.len  ces- 
sation  of  the  war  alarm  in  .Japan,   when  c^nce  she  was 
assured,  by  means  which  she  could  not  n,"  trust,  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  American  nation  to  make 
war  upon  her?    The  subtlety  of  those  murders,  and  the 
knowledge  by  which  they  were  inspircxl,  must  have  come 
trom  some  one  in  an  altogether  unicpie  position      Vou 
may  be  sure  that  no  one  connected  with  the  Japanese 
Embassy  here  would  be  permitted  for  one  single  second  to 
take  ],art  in  any  such  illegal  act.    They  know  better  than 
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that,  these  wily  Orientals.  They  wili  phiy  (he  ganif  from 
(Irosvenor  Place  right  enough.  Bui  Prince  Maiyo  is  here, 
and  .stands  ajjart  from  any  aecreciiled  institution,  although 
he  has  the  confidence  of  his  Auiltassudor  and  can  com- 
mand the  entire  devotion  of  hi.s  own  secret  ser\ ice.  I  ';.i\o 
not  come  to  this  conclusion  hastily.  1  have  thought  it  out, 
step  by  step,  and  in  my  own  mind  I  am  now  ahsol.rtely 
convineetl  that  IkjIIi  these  murders  were  uispired  l>v 
Prince  Maiyo." 

"Even  if  this  were  so,"  Pen-'ope  said,  "what  can  I  do  .= 
Why  have  you  sent  for  inc.-  The  Prince  and  I  ar(>  not  nn 
especially  friemlly  terms.  It  is  oidy  just  lately  tluit  we 
have  been  decently  civil  to  one  anotlier." 

The  Ambassador  lookt^l  at  her  widi  some  surprise. 

"My  dear  Penelope,"  he  said,  "I  have  seen  you  together 
the  last  three  or  four  evenings.  The  Prince  looks  at  no 
one  else  while  you  are  there.  lie  tali.s  to  you,  I  know, 
more  freely  than  to  any  other  wonum. 

"It  is  by  chance."  Penelope  protesteu.  "I  have  tried 
to  avoid  him." 

"Then  I  cannot  congratulate  you  upon  your  success," 
Mr.  Harvey  said  grimly. 

"Things  have  changed  a  little  beiween  us,  perhaps." 
Penelope  sai<l.     "What  is  it  that  you  really  want  .-" 

"I  want  to  know  this,"  the  AniI)assador  sai<t  slowlv. 
"I  want  to  know  how  Japan  btvame  assured  tiial  America 
had  no  intention  of  going  to  war  with  her.  In  other  wonis, 
I  want  to  know  whether  those  papers  whicli  were  stolen 
from  Fynes  and  poor  Dicky  found  their  way  to  the  Jana- 
nese  Embassy  or  into  the  hands  of  Prime  Maiyo  himself." 

"Anything  else.*"  she  asked  with  a  fauil  note  of  sar- 
casm in  her  tone. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Harvey  replieil.  "there  is  something  else. 
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I  should  like  (o  know  what  attitu.le  Prince  Maiyo  takes 
towards  the  proposoil  renewal  of  the  treaty  between  his 
country  and  Great  Hrilain." 
She  shook  her  head. 

"Even  if  we  were  friends,"  she  said,  "the  ver\-  closest 
of  friends,  lie  would  never  tell  me.    He  is  far  too  clever." 

"Do  not  l)e  too  sure,"  Mr.  Harvey  said.  "Sometimes 
a  man,  especially  an  Oriental,  who  does  not  understand 
the  significance  of  your  sex  in  these  matters,  can  he  drawn 
on  to  speak  more  freely  to  a  woman  than  he  would  ever 
dream  of  doini,'  to  his  best  friend.  He  would  not  tell  you 
in  as  many  words,  of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might 
show  you  what  was  in  his  mind." 

"He  is  going  back  very  shortly,"  Penelope  remarke<J. 
Mr.  Harvey  nodded. 

"That  is  why  I  sent  for  you  to  come  immefliatelv.  You 
will  see  him  to-night  at  Devenham  House." 

"With  all  the  rest  of  the  world,"  .she  answered,  "but 
a  man  is  not  likely  to  talk  confidentially  under  such 
conditions." 

Mr.  Harvey  rose  to  his  feet. 

"It  is  only  a  chance,  of  course,"  he  admitted,  "but  re- 
member that  you  know  more  than  any  other  person  in  this 
country  except  myself.  It  would  be  imju^ssible  for  the 
Prince  to  give  you  credit  for  such  knowledge.  A  casual 
remark,  a  word,  perhaps,  may  be  sufficient." 

Penelope  held  out  her  hand.  The  servant  for  whom  the 
Ambassador  had  rung  was  already  in  the  room. 

"I  will   try."   she  j.romised.      "Ask   Mrs.   Harvey   to 
excuse  my  going  up  to  see  her  this  afternoon.     I  liave 
another  call  to  make,  and  I  want  to  rest  Ijefore  the  func- 
tion to-night." 
The  Ambassador  bowe<l.  and  escortetl  her  to  the  door. 
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"I  have  confidence  in  you.  Penelope,"  he  said.  "You 
will  fn-  your  best  ?" 

"Oil,  yes!"  she  answered  with  u  (jueer  little  laugh, 
"I  shall  do  that.  But  1  don't  think  that  even  you  quite 
understand  Prince  Maivo!" 
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CHAPTER   XII 

PEXELOI'l;    IXTKUVENES 

The  perfumo  of  countless  ro.ses.  the  nuisir  of  fhe  finest 
band  .n  Kurope.  floatH  through  the  fan.ou.  white  hal  ! 
room  ..f  Devenha.n  House.  KKn-tric.  lights  sparkled  fron. 
|I>e  rnhng.  through  the  pinarecl  way  the  ceuieless  sph.sh- 
•"^'  of  water  fron.  the  fountains  in  the  winter-gLnlen 
seenuMl  hke  a  soft  undernote  to  the  rnunuur  <.f  Voices 
the  ,uus,eal  peals  of  laughter,  the  swirl  ,>f  skirts,  and  tlu^ 
rhythm  of  flying  feet. 

Penelope  ;tood   upon    the  edge  of  the  ballroon.,   her 

and  res  n,g  st.ll  upon  her  ,.artner's  ann.     She  wore  a 

d  CSS  of  .lull  rose-eolor,  a  soft,  clinging  silk,  which  floated 

»>'>t  dehghlful.     Her  eyes  were  very  full  and  soft.     Sh^ 
was  lookn.g  her  hest,  and  knew  it.    Xeverlheless.  she  was 
just  at  the  moment,  a  little  di.slrait.     She  was  watchin'.' 

2;.'f  ^-'-e  .-ith  a  c.ertain  air  c>f  a^ 
tbouj^h  lu-r  nderest  m  it  was,  after  all,  an   in.persc;nal 

«as  S.r  Charles,  remarked.     "All  (he  won.en  seem  to  he 

"-Even   the  Prinee,"  Penelope  said  thouirhtfullv   "must 

find  sc>me  reflection  of  the  philosophy  of  his  own C.^mtn 

n  sueh  a  scene  as  this.     For  the  last  fortnight  we  have 

been  surfe.tecj  with  horrors.    We  have  had  to  go  throlliih 
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all  sorts  of  nameless  lliinKs,"  she  added,  sliiveriii-  sli-htlv 
"and  to-nif,'ht  we  dance  af  Devenl.ain  House.  We  dance' 
and  drink  rhami)a^^ne,  and  marvel  at  the  flouers  as 
though  we  had  not  a  care  m  the  worKi,  as  thou-hlif,- 
moved  always  to  music."  ° 

Sir  Charles  frownctl  a  little. 

"The  Prince  a-ain!"  he  said,  half  protesfin-.  '-Jlf. 
seems  to  ho  a  great  deal  in  your  thoughls  hilclv,  P,^.,c!.)i..-  " 

"Why  not.:-"  she  answercnl.  "It  is  .souiclhin-  (o  meet 
a  person  whom  one  is  al.le  to  dislike.  \.,wa(iavs  (he 
whole  worid   is  .so   amialile." 

"I  wonder  how  much  you  reallv  do  <lislike  him,"  he 
said. 

She  looke<l  at  him  with  a  mysterious  smile. 
"Sometimes,"  .she  murmured   .sofllv.   "1   wonder  that 
mvself." 

^^  "Leaving  the  Prince  out  of  the  question,"  he  continued, 
"what  you  say  is  true  enough.  Only  a  few  davs  ago,  vou 
had  to  attend  that  awful  incjuest,  aiul  the  last 'time  I  saw 
dear  old  Dicky  Vanderpole,  he  was  looking  forward  l„ 
this  ver}-  dance." 

"It  seems  caUous  of  us  to  have  come,"  Penelope  de- 
clared. "Ami  yet,  if  we  had  n't,  what  dilferen.e  would 
It  have  made.s  Lvov  one  el.se  would  have  been  here. 
Our  absence  would  never  have  been  nolicixj,  and  we 
should  have  sat  af  home  and  had  the  blues.  But  all  the 
same,  life  is  cruel." 

"Can't  say  I  find  much  to  grumble  al  myself."  Sir 
Charles  said  cheeri'ully.  "I'm  frightfully  s.irrv  about 
poor  old  Dicky,  of  course,  and  e\orv  other  dwent  fellow 
who  doesn't  get  his  .show.  But,  aflcr  all.  it  's  no  goo.l 
bemg  morbid.  Sackcloth  and  ashes  benefit  no  one.  Shall 
we  have  another  turn  .-" 
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"Xot  yet,"  Pciidope  replied.  "Wait  till  the  crowd 
thins  a  Httle.  Tell  inc  what  you  have  been  doii  :  to-dav  ?" 
"Pretty  strenuous  time,"  Sir  Charles  remarked.  "Up 
at  nine,  j)layed  golf  at  Ranelagh  all  the  morning,  lunched 
down  there,  back  to  my  rooms  and  changed,  called  on 
my  tailor,  went  round  to  the  dul),  had  one  game  of  bi|. 
liards  and  four  rui)bers  of  bridge." 
"Is  that  all.'"  Penelope  asked. 

The  faint  .sarcasm  which  lurked   beneath  her  que.stion 
pa.ssetl  unnoticed.    Sir  Charles  .smiled  gcKHl-huniortHlly. 

"Not  <|uite."  he  answered.     "I  dined  at  the  Carlton 
with  iJellairs  and  some  men  from  Woolwich,  and  we  had 
a  box  at  the  Empire  to  see  the  new  ballet.    Jolly  good  it 
was,  too.     Will  you  come  one  night,  if  I  get  up  a  partv  ?" 
"Oh,  perhaps  !"  .she  answered.    "Come  and  dance." 
They   passed    into   the   great    ballroom,   the   finest    in 
London,  brilliant  with  its  magnificent  decorations  of  real 
flowers,  its  crowd  of  uniformed  men  and  beautiful  women, 
its  .soft  yet  ever-pre.sent   throbbing  of  wonderful  music* 
At  the  further  end  of  the  room,  on  a  slightly  raised  dais 
still  receiving  her  guests,  stood  the  Duchess  of  Devenham' 
Penelope  gave  a  little  start  as  they  saw  who  was  bowin.r 
over  her  hand.  "^ 

"The  Prince!"  she  exclaimed. 

Sir  Charles  whispered  .something  a  little  under  his  breath. 
^^  "I  wonder,"  she  remarked  with  api>arent  irrelevance, 
"whether  he  dances." 

"Shall  I  go  and  find  out  for  you  ?"  Sir  Charles  askefl. 
She  ha.J  suddenly  grown  absent.     She  had  the  air  of 
scarcely  hearing  what  he  said. 

"  Let  us  stop,"  she  said.    "  I  am  out  of  breath." 
He  led  her  toward  the  winter-garden.     They  sat  by  a 
fountain,  listening  to  the  cool  play  of  the  water. 
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"Penelope."  Sotiierfield  said  a  lillle  awkwanllv.  "f 
(loti't  want  1(1  presume,  yoii  know,  nor  lo  liave  vou  tiniik 
tliat  T  uin  f.x)li.shly  jeaKuis.  but  you  have  changed  towanls 
inc  Ihe  last  few  weeks,  haven't  you?" 

"The  last  few  weeks."  she  answered,  "have  been 
enough  lo  change  lue  toward  any  one.  All  the  same.  I 
was  n't  conseious  of  anything  particular  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned." 

"I   always    thought."  he   continuefl   after  a  moment's 
hcsilalion,  "that  there  was  so  much   prejudice  in   vour 
country  against  —  against  all  Asiatic  races." 
Siic  looked  al  him  steadfastly  for  a  mimite. 
"So  there  is,"  she  answere<l.    "What  of  it  r" 
"Nothiiig.  except  that  it  is  a  prejudice  which  you  do 
not  seem  to  .share,"  he  remarked. 

"In  a  way  I  do  share  il."  she  de<lared.  "hut  there  are 
exceptions,  sometimes  very  wonderful  exceptions." 

"Prince  Maiyo,  for  instance."  he  .said  bitterly.  "Yet 
a  fortnight  ago  I  could  have  sworn  that  you  hated  him." 

"I  think  that  I  do  hate  him."  Penelope  afjfirmefl.  "I 
try  to.  I  want  to.  I  honestly  believe  that  he  deserves  mv 
haired.  I  have  more  reason  for  feeling  this  way  than  you 
know  of.  Sir  Charles." 

■  If  he  has  dared  —  "  Somerfield  began. 
"He  has  dare<l  nothing  that  he  ought  not  to."  Penelope 
interrupted.  "His  manners  are  altogether  too  perfect.  It 
is  the  chill  faultlessness  of  the  man  which  is  .so  dejuessing. 
Can't  you  understand,"  she  added,  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
greater  intensity,  "that  that  is  why  I  hate  him  :-  Hush  !" 
She  gripped  his  sleeve  warningly.  There  was  suddenly 
the  murmur  of  voices  and  the  trailing  of  skirls.  A  little 
party  .seemed  to  have  invaded  the  winter-garden  —  a  little 
party  of  the  principal  guests.     The  Duchess  herself  came 
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first,  and  !kt  fin^jors  wore  rcstinj;  uiwn  the  arm  of  Prince 
Mai.v.).  She  sfoppcl  l<.  .si)eak  to  Penelope,  antj  turned 
uflorwards  to  S.inertiol.l.  Prince  Maiyo  held  out  his 
hari<l  for  Penelope's  proj^'rarnnic. 

"Yon  will  spare  me  some  dances?"  he  pleaded.  "I 
come  laic,  hiil      is  not  my  fault." 

She  yielded  the  |.rogramme  to  him  without  a  word. 

"Tliose  Willi  an  'X.""  she  said,  "are  free.  One  has  to 
protect  onc>;clf." 

He  smiled  as  he  wrote  his  own  name,  unrehukcd,  in 

tour  jihues. 

"Our  first  dance,  then,  is  numher  10,"  he  said.  "It  is 
the  next  luit  one.     I  shall  find  you  here,  perhaps?" 

"Here  or  amon-sf  the  rha'perons,"  she  answeretl,  as 
they  passed  on. 

"Vou  admire  Miss  Morse.-"  the  Duchess  askeil 
him. 

"Crcally,"  Ihc  Prince  answerefl.  "She  is  natural,  .she 
has  irra.-c.  and  she  has  whal  I  do  not  find  .so  much  in  this 
«ouiitry  ~- would  you  say  charm.-" 

"It  is  au  excellent  word."  the  Duchess  answered.     "I 
am  incline.!  lo  a-ice  will,  you.    Ilcr  aunt,  with  whom  .she 
hvcs,  ,s  a  confirmed  invalid,  so  she  is  a  ;,'(kkI  deal  with 
me.     Ilcr  mother  was  my  half-sisler." 
The  Prince  howed. 

"She  will  many,  I  suppose .»"  he  .said. 
"  Xahirally,"  the  Duchess  answered.    "Sir  Charles,  poor 
fellow,  IS  a  hopeless  victim.     I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
she  married  him,  some  day  or  other." 

The   Prince  looked    heliind   for  a  moment;    then    he 
stopped  to  admire  a  magnificent  orchid. 

"It  will  be  great  good-fortune  for  Sir  Charles  Somer- 
field,"  he  said. 
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Somcrfidd  .starcely  wailcl  until  the  little  purtv  were 
out  of  si^'ht. 

'-Penelope/'  he  eNclaitnccl.  'you've  given  that  raa.i 
four  (lanees  I" 

"I  am  afraid."  she  answered,  '-that  I  should  have  "iven 
him  ei;,dit  if  he  had  asked  for  them."  ° 

He  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  take  you  baek  to  vour  aunt?" 
he  a.ske<l. 

"No!"  she  answeretl.  "My  aunt  is  quite  haj.j.v  with- 
out me,  and  I  .should  prefer  to  remain  here." 

He  sal  down,  fuiniui,'. 

''IVnelope,  uhat  dn  you  mean  l.y  il .-"  ho  <lenKmded. 

"And  what  do  you  mean  l.y  askinj:  me  what  I  nu-an  l.y 
It?"  .she  replietl.  "Y<.u  haven't  anv  especial  ri-d.t  that 
I  know  of." 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  !"  he  an.swered  with  a  notice- 
able hreak  in  his  voice. 

There  was  a  .short  silence.  She  turned  awav;  she  felt 
that  she  was  .suddenly  surrounded  by  a  cloud  oif  passion. 

"Penelope."  he  plcade<l.  -- 

She  slopped  him. 

"You  nnist  not  say  another  word,"  she  declannJ.  "I 
mean  it,  —  you  miisl  not." 

"I  have  waited  for  some  time,"  he  reminded  her. 

"All  the  more  reas(m  why  vmi  should  waif  until  the 
right  time."  .she  insisted.  "He  patient  for  a  lillle  longer, 
do.  Just  now  I  feel  that  I  need  a  friend  more  than  I  have 
over  needed  one  before.  Don't  let  me  lose  the  one  I  value 
most.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  you  shall  sav  x\hatever  vou 
like,  and,  at  any  rale.  I  will  listen  to  voii.  \Yill  you  be 
content  with  that.^" 

"Yes  !"   he  ;u1'::WC!T  I. 
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She  iaitl  luT  fingrrs  iijioii  liis  ami 

-r  mil  .laii.iii-  Ihi.  with  Capiai,,  Wihiu.lf."  .she  said. 
"Will  you  come  ati.l  l.riiitr  mo  l^ack  lifie  afU'nvnnls.  un- 
less you  are  frij,'a;:;(><l  ?" 

Tho  IVinco  fomul  lu-r  alon..  in  the  niiilcr-K'nnJr-n.  for 
SoiiicrficM.   wh.'ii   he  had   seen   him  comiri!;,   had  stolen 
away.     IK-  .amc  towards  hrr  .niicklv.  with   tlip  smooth 
y«'t  impotii.Mis  slop  which  sin^'ltHl  him  ,n,|  „|  once  as  un- 
Kii;;li>h.     .'K'  had  Ihc  whole  room  to  cross  to  coino  to  her. 
imd  she  wal.hed  him  all  the  way.    The  corners  of  his  lips 
were  already  curved  in  a  slijihl  smile.    His  eves  were  l.rijrht. 
as  one  who  I.M.ks  u|H)n  sonu'lhin.LT  whi.li  he  V'reallv  .lesin-s.' 
Slen.ler  Ihou-h  his  fi-nre  was,  his  frame  .sas  s'plen.lidly 
kml.  and  he  carried  himself  as  one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the 
world.     .\s  he  aMproached.  sh<.  scanned  his  face  curiously. 
She  l.cvame  ci    ical.   anxiously   l.ut   incU'ectivelv.     Then- 
was  not  a  feature  in  his  fa(  e  with  which  a  phvsio{,'nomist 
could  ha\e  found  faiill. 

"Dear  yomiK  lady.'"  he  sai.l.  howin-  low.  "I  come  to 
you  ver>-  huml.ly.  for  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  a  .leceiver.  [ 
shall  rf)l)  you  „f  y„„r  pleasure.  I  fear.  I  have  put  mv  name 
down  for  f(.ur  dances,  and.  alas  !  I  do  not  dance."' 
She  made  nnmi  for  him  hy  her  side. 
"And  I."  she  said,  "am  weary  of  dancini,'  One  does 
nothing  else,  night  after  night.     We  will  talk." 

"Talk  or  be  silent."  he  aiiswertvl  softlv.    "Myself  I  be- 
lieve that  you  are  in  need  of  silence.    To" be  sileiJt  together 
is  a  pnxtf  of  great  friendship,  is  it  not?  " 
She  no<lded. 

"  It  .seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  through  .so  much  the 
last  fortnight."  she  said. 

"You  have  sutlered  where  you  should  not  have  suffered." 
he  assented  gravely.    "I  do  not  like  your  laws  at  all.    At 
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what  llipy  calltnl  the  inf|iie.st  your  presence  was  siirt'ly  not 
riwrssury  !    You  were  a  woiiiaii  and  hud  no  plac-c  tLer«. 
Yon  iiud."  ho  added  euhnly.  "so  Hltle  to  tell." 
"Nothinj,',"  she  rnnrtnured. 

"lAk-  to  nie  just  now."  he  <oiilinniMl.  •"is  so  much  a 
matter  of  coniparison.  Ft  is  for  that,  indeed,  llial  I  am 
here,  ^'ou  see.  I  have  hved  nearly  all  my  life  in  my  own 
eonnlry  and  only  a  very  short  time  in  Kurope.  Tjieti  mv 
mother  was  an  Kn^lish  la.ly.  and  my  falln-r  a  Jai)an.-.se 
nf>lih-tiiaii.  Always  I  seem  to  he  |)ulle<'l  two  .lillVrent  ways, 
to  l.e  sinio^diiij,'  t..  see  thin;,rs  fn.m  two  ditferenl  points". .f 
view.  Hut  tJMTe  is  one  snhjtHt  in  whieh  I  think  I  am 
wholly  with  my  own  conntrv." 
"An.l  that.'"'  she  asked.  " 

"I  do  not  think."  he  said,  "that  the  rougher  and  more 
.strenuous  paflis  of  life  were  m<'anl  to  he  tnHJden  l.v  yonr 
sex.  I'leiuse  do  not  misunderstand  me."  he  went  on 
earnestly.  "I  am  not  thinking  of  tiie  paths  of  lih-ralnre 
auil  of  art.  for  there  the  perceptions  of  yo-ir  se\  are  s.. 
marvellously  acute  that  you  indeed  may  often  Ica.l  wln-re 
we  must  f<illow.  I  am  speakinj,'  of  the  more  material 
Ihinirs   of   life." 

She  was  suddenly  conscious  of  .1  shiver  whit  h  seemed  to 
spread  from  Iht  iieart  ihrou-hout  iier  hml.s.  She  sat  quite 
still,  ^'rippiiii;  h.T  lit  Me  hit  e  handken  liief  in  her  finirers. 

"I  mean."  he  conliniie.1.  "the  paths  whiih  a  man  inu.st 
tread  who  seeks  to  serve  his  countr  •  or  his  household,  — 
the  every-day  life  in  which  sometimes  inln>ie  or  foae 
is  necessary-.     Do  you  atzree  with  me.  Miss  Morse.-" 

"I  supiM)se  so."  slic  faltered. 

"That  is  why."  he  ad.led.  "it  was  painful  to  me  to  see 
you  stand  there  hefore  those  men,  answering  their  ques- 
tions, —  w.m  whose  v,alk  ii.  life  was  dift'erent,  of  an  order 
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ren  oved  from  yours,  who  should  not  even  have  been  per- 
mitted to  approach  you  upon  bended  knees.     Do  not  think 
that  I  am  suggesting  any  fault  to  you  —  do  not  think 
tliat  I  am  forcing  your  confidence  in  any  way.    But  these 
are  the  thoughts  which  came  to  me  only  a  little  time  ago." 
She  was  silent.    They  listened  together  to  the  splashing 
of  the  water.     What  was  the  special  gift,  she  wondered, 
which  gave  this  man  such  insight?     She  felt  her  heart 
beating;    she  was  conscious  that  he  was  looking  at  her. 
He  knew  already  that  it  was  through  her  medium  that 
those  despatches  which   never  reached  I^ondon  were  to 
have   l)een   handed  on   to  their  destination  !     He  must 
know  that  she  was  to  some  extent  in  the  confidence  of 
her  country's  Ambassador !    Perhaps  he  knew,  too,  tho.se 
other  thoughts  which  were  in  her  mind,  —  knew  that  it 
had  been  her  deliberate  intent  to  deceive  him,  to  pluck 
those  secrets  which  he  carried  with  him,  even  from  his 
heart !    What  a  fool  she  had  been  to  dream,  for  a  moment, 
of  measuring  her  wits  against  his ! 

He  began  to  speak  again,  and  his  voice  seemed  pitched 
in  lighter  key. 

".tVfter  all,"  he  said,  "you  must  think  it  strange  of  me 
to  be  so  egotistical  —  to  speak  all  the  time  so  much  of  my 
likes  and  dislikes.  To  you  I  have  been  a  little  more  out- 
spoken than  to  others." 

"You  have  found  me  an  interesting  subject  for  inves- 
tigation perhaps.'"  she  asked,  looking  up  suddenly. 

"You  i)ossess  gifts,"  he  admitted  calmly,  "which  one 
does  not  find  amongst  the  womenfolk  of  my  country,  nor 
can  I  say  that  I  have  found  them  to  any  extent  amongst 
the  ladies  of  the  English  Court." 

"Gifts  of  which  you  do  not  approve  when  possessed  by 
my  sex,"  she  suggeste<l. 
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^  "You  are  a  law  to  yourself,  Mi.s  Morse,"  he  said. 
What  one  would  not  admire  in  others  seems  natural 
enough  in  you.  You  have  brains  and  vou  have  insight 
For  that  reason  I  have  been  with  you  a  little  outspoken, 
-for  that  reason  and  another  which  I  think  vou  know 
Of.  \ou  see,  my  time  over  here  grows  nearer  to  an  end 
with  every  day.  S<x)n  I  must  carry  awav  with  me.  over 
the  seas,  all  the  delightful  memories,  the' friendships,  the 
a  fect.ons,  which  have  matle  this  country  such  a  pleasant 
j)l.i(e  for  me." 

"You  are  going  soon.'"  she  asked  quickly. 

;'  Very  soon,"  he  answered.  "My  work  is  nearlv  finishetl. 
If  indeed  I  may  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  work.  Then  I 
must  go  back." 

She  shrank  a  little  away  from  him,  as  though  the  word 
were  distasteful  to  her. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  will  go  back  for  always?"  she 
asked. 

"There  are  many  chances  in  life,"  he  answeretl.  "  I  am 
the  servant  of  the  Emperor  and  my  country." 

"There  is  no  hope,  then,"  she  continued,  "of  vour 
settling  down  here  altogether?" 

For  once  the  marble  immobility  of  his  features  seemed 
disturbed.     He  looked  at  her  in  honest  amazement 

"Ilere !"  he  exclaimetl.    "But  I  am  a  son  of  Japan  !" 
Ihere  are  many  of  your  race  who  do  live  here  "  she 
reminded  him. 

He  smiled  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  forced  to  humor  a 
person  of  limited  vision. 

"With  them  it  is,  alas !  a  matter  of  necessitv."  he  said. 

It  IS  very  hard  indeed  to  make  you  understand  over  here 

how  we  feel  al,out  such  things.  -  there  seems  to  be  a  .lif- 

ferent  spirit  amongst  you  Western  races,  a  .lillerent  spirit 
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or  a  latk  of  spirit  —  !  do  not  know  which  I  should  say. 
But  in  Japan  the  love  of  our  countrj-  is  a  passion  which 
seems  to  throb  with  every  beat  of  our  hearts.  If  we  leave 
her,  it  is  for  her  good.  When  we  go  back,  it  is  our 
reward." 

"Then  you  are  here  now  for  her  good  ?"  she  asked. 
"Assuredly,"  he  answere«l. 

"Tell  me  in  what  way?"  she  begged.  "You  have  been 
studying  English  customs,  their  methods  of  education, 
their  political  life,  perhaps?" 

He  turned  his  head  slowly  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 
She  bore  the  ordeal  well,  but  she  never  forgot  it.  It  seemed 
to  her  afterwards  that  he  must  have  read  eveiy  thought 
which  had  flashed  tlirough  her  brain.  She  felt  like  a  liUle 
child  in  the  presence  of  some  mysterious  being,  thoughts 
of  whom  had  haunted  her  dreams,  now  visible  in  bodily 
shape  for  the  first  time. 

"My  dear  young  lady."  he  said,  "please  do  not  ask  me 
too  much,  for  I  love  io  speak  tlie  truth,  and  there  are 
many  things  which  I  nuiy  not  tell.  Only  you  must  un- 
derstand that  the  country  I  love  —  my  own  country  -— 
nmst  elder  soon  upon  a  new  \)hasc  of  lier  liistoiy.  We 
wlio  look  into  the  fulure  can  see  the  great  clouds  gather- 
mg.  Some  of  us  must  needs  ;)e  pioneers,  nmst  go  for- 
ward a  liftle  to  learn  our  safest,  our  best  course.  Mav  I 
tell  you  that  nuuli  r" 

"Of  course,"  she  answered  sofllv. 

".Viid  now,"  lie  added,  leaving  his  seat  as  though  with 
reluctance,  "the  Duchess  remiiide«J  me,  al)ove  alf  things, 
that  directly  I  found  you  I  was  to  lake  you  to  su|>per. 
One  of  your  royal  princes  has  been  good  enough  to  signify 
his  (lesire  that  we  should  sit  at  the  same  table." 
She  rose  at  once. 
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"Does  the  Duchess  know  that  you  are  taking  nie?" 
she  asked. 

"I  arranged  it  with  her,"  he  answcrerl.  "My  time 
draws  s(x>n  to  an  end  and  I  am  to  he  spoilt  a  little." 

They  crossed  the  ballroom  together  and  mounted  the 
great  stairs.  Something  —  she  never  knew  (|uile  what  it 
was  —  prompted  her  to  detain  him  as  they  paused  on  the 
threshohl  of  the  supj)er  room. 

"You  do  not  often  read  the  pajiers,  Prince,"  she  said. 
"Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  that,  alter  all,  (he  police  have 
discovered  a  clue  to  the  Hamilton  Fvnes  nmrder." 

The  Prince  l(X)ked  down  upon  her  for  a  moment  with- 
out reply. 

"Yes?"  he  murmureti  so'My. 

vShe  understood  that  she  was  to  go  on  —  that  he  was 
anxious  for  her  to  go  on. 

"Some  little  doctor  in  a  village  near  AVillington,  where 
the  line  passes,  has  come  forward  with  a  story  about  at- 
tending to  a  wounded  man  on  the  night  of  the  murder," 
she  said. 

He  wa,s  verA-  silent.  It  seemed  to  her  that  there  was 
something  strange  about  the  immovability  of  his  fcaUires. 
She  looked  at  him  wondcringly.  Then  it  sudilcidy  flashed 
upon  her  that  this  was  his  way  of  showing  cnnjtion.  II(>r 
lif)s  parted.  The  color  seciiicd  drawn  from  her  checks. 
The  majordomo  of  the  Duchess  .«sloo<l  before  them  with 
a  bow. 

"Her  Grace  desires  me  to  .show  your  Highness  to  voiir 
seats,"  he  announced. 

Prince  Maiyo  turned  to  his  ionipanlon. 
"Will  you  allow  me  to  precede  you  through  the  crush  ?" 
he  said.     "We  are  to  go  this  way." 
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EAST  AND   WEST 

After  the  supper  there  were  obligations  which  the  Prince, 
whose  sense  of  eticjuette  was  i.lways  strong,  could  not 
avoid.  He  look  Penelope  l)ack  to  her  aunt,  reminding  her 
that  the  next  dance  but  one  belonged  to  him.  Miss  Morse, 
who  was  an  invalid  and  was  making  one  of  her  very  rare 
appearances  in  Swiety,  watche«l  him  curiously  as  he 
disappeared. 

"I  wonder  what  they  'd  think  of  your  new  admirer  in 
New  York.  Penelope,"  .she  remarked. 

"I  imagine."  Penelope  answered,  "that  they  would  en\7 
me  very  much." 

Miss  Morse,  who  was  a  New  Englander  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  opened  her  lips,  but  something  in  her 
niece's  face  restrained  her. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  she  said,  "I  hope  we  don't  go  to 
war  with  them.  The  .\dmiral  wrote  me,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  he  saw  no  hope  for  anything  else." 

"It  would  be  a  terrible  complication,"  the  Duchess 
sighed,  "especially  considering  our  own  alliance  with 
Japan.  I  don't  think  we  need  consider  it  seriously, 
however.  Over  in  America  you  people  have  too  much 
common  sense." 

"The  Government  have,  very  likely,"  Miss  Morse  ad- 
mitted, "but  it  isn't  always  the  Government  who  decide 
things  or  who  even  rule  the  countn,-.     We  have  an  om- 
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nipotent  Press,  you  know.    All  tliat  's  wanted  is  a  weak 
President,  and  Heaven  knows  where  we  should  be!" 

"Of  course,"  the  Duchess  remarked,  "Prince  Maiyo  is 
half  an  Englishman.  His  mother  was  a  Strelton-Wynne. 
One  of  the  first  intermarriages,  I  .should  think.  Lord 
Stretton-Wynne  was  Amliassador  to  Japan." 

"I  think,"  said  Penelope,  "that  if  you  could  look  into 
Prince  Maiyo's  heart  you  would  not  find  him  half  an  Eng- 
lishman. I  think  that  he  is  more  than  seven-eighths  a 
Japanese." 

"I  have  heard  it  whispered,"  the  Duchess  remarked, 
leaning  forward,  "that  he  is  over  here  on  an  exceedingly 
serious  mission.  One  thing  is  quite  certain.  No  one  from 
his  countrv-,  or  from  any  other  countr\',  for  that  matter,  has 
ever  been  so  entirely  |>opular  amongst  us.  lie  lias  the 
most  delightful  manners  of  any  man  I  ever  knew  of  any 
race." 

Sir  Charles  came  up,  with  gloomy  face,  to  claim  a  dance. 
After  it  was  over,  he  led  Penelope  back  to  her  aunt  almost 
in  silence. 

''You  are  dancing  again  with  the  Prince?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly,"  she  answered.     "Here  he  comes." 

The  Prince  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  young  man,  who 
towered  like  a  giant  above  m,  and  noticed  at  once  his 
lack  of  cordiality. 

"I  am  selfish  !"  he  exclaimed,  pausing  with  Penelope's 
hand  upon  his  coat-sleeve.  "I  am  taking  you  too  much 
away  from  your  friends,  and  spoiling  your  pleasure,  per- 
haps, because  I  do  not  dance.  Is  it  not  so?  It  is  your 
kindness  to  a  stranger,  and  they  do  not  all  appreciate 

"We  will  go  into  the  winter-garden  and  talk  it  over," 
she  answered,  smiling. 
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Once  more 


They  found  their  old  seats  unoccupied 
they  sat  and  listened  to  the  fall  of  the  water. 

"Prince,"  said  Penelope,  "there  is  one  thing  I  have 
learned  about  you  this  evening,  and  that  is  that  you  do 
not  love  questions.  And  yet  there  is  one  other  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  vou." 

"If  you  please,"  the  Prince  murmured. 

"You  spoke,  a  little  time  ago,"  she  continued,  "of  some 
great  crisis  with  which  your  countrj-  might  soon  come  face 
to  face.  Might  I  ask  you  this:  were  you  thinking  of  war 
with  the  United  States?" 

lie  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  several  moments. 
"  Dear  Miss  Penelope,"  he  said,  —  "may  I  call  you  that  ? 
Forgive  nic  if  I  am  too  forAvard,  but  I  hear  so  many  of  our 
friends  —  " 

"You  may  call  me  that."  she  interrupted  softly. 
"Let  me  remind  you,  then,  of  what  we  were  saying  a 
little  time  ago,"  he  went  on.  "You  will  not  take  offence? 
You  will  understand,  I  am  sure.  Those  things  that  lie 
nearest  to  my  heart  concerning  my  country-  are  tlie  things 
of  which  I  caimot  speak." 

"Not  even  to  me?"  she  pleaded.     "I  am  so  in.signifi- 
cant.     Surely  I  do  not  count?" 

"Miss  Penelope,"  he  said,  "you  yourself  are  a  daughter 
of  that  country  of  which  we  have  been  speaking." 

She  was  silent. 

"You  think,  then,"  she  asked,  "that  I  put  my  country 
before  everjtliing  else  in  the  world?" 

"I  believe,"  he  answered,  "that  you  would.  Your  coun- 
tr\-  is  loo  young  to  be  wholly  degenerate.  It  is  true  Ouit  you 
are  a  nation  of  fused  races  —  a  strange  medlcv  of  people. 
but  still  you  are  a  nation.  I  believe  that  in  time  of  stress 
you  would  place  your  countrj-  before  everything  else." 
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"And  therefore?"  she  murmured. 
^^  "And  therefore,"  he  continued  with  a  deh<?htful  smile, 
"I  shall  not  discuss  my  hopes  or  fears  with  you.  Or  if  we 
do  discuss  them,"  he  went  on,  "let  us  weave  them  info  a 
fairy  tale.  Let  us  .say  that  you  are  indeed  the  Daughter  of 
AH  America  and  that  I  am  the  Son  of  All  Japan.  Vou 
know  what  happens  in  fair}land  when  two  great  nations 
rise  up  to  fight.*" 

"Tell  me,"  she  begged. 

"Why,  the  Daughter  of  All  America  an«l  the  Son  of 
AH  Japan  stand  hand  in  hand  l)efore  their  people,  and 
as  they  plight  their  troth,  all  hitter  feelings  pass  away, 
the  shouts  of  anger  cease,  and  there  is  no  more  talk  of 
war." 

She  sighed,  and  leaned  a  little  towards  him.  Her  eyes 
were  soft  and  dusky,  her  ret!  lips  a  little  parted. 

"But  I,"  she  whispereil,  "am  not  the  Daughter  of  All 
America." 

"x\or  am  I,"  he  answered  with  a  sigh,  "the  Son  of  All 
Japan." 

There  was  a  breathless  silence.  The  water  splashed 
mto  the  basin,  the  music  came  throbbing  in  through  flie 
flower-hung  doorways.  It  seemed  to  Penelope  that  she 
could  almost  hear  her  heart  beat.  The  blood  in  her  veins 
was  dancing  to  the  one  perfect  waltz.  The  moments 
pas.se.1.  She  drew  a  Utile  breath  and  ventured  to  lo«,k  at 
linn.  His  face  wa,s  still  and  white,  as  though,  indeed,  it 
liad  been  carve<l  out  of  marble,  [)ut  the  fire  in  his  eyes 
was  a  living  thing. 

"We  have  actually  been  talking  nonsense."  .she  said, 
"and  I  thought  that  you.  Prince,  were  far  loo  serious." 

"We  were  talking  faiiy  tales."  he  answered,  "and  they 
are  not  nonsense.     Do  not  you  ever  read  the  hislor\'  of 
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your  country  as  it  was  many  hundreds  of  years  ago.  before 
this  ugly  thing  they  call  civilization  weakenerJ  the  sinews 
of  our  race  and  besmirched  the  ver\'  face  of  duty ?  Do 
you  not  like  to  read  of  the  times  when  life  was  simpler 
and  njore  natural,  and  there  was  space  for  every  man  to 
live  and  grow  and  stretch  out  his  hands  to  the* skies.  — 
every  man  and  every  woman  ?  They  call  them,  in  your 
literature,  the  days  of  romance.  They  existed,  too.  in  my 
country-.  It  is  not  nonser.se  to  imagine  for  a  little  time 
that  the  ages  between  have  rolled  away  and  that  those 
days  are  with  us.'" 

"No,"  she  answered,  "it  is  not  nonsense.  But  if  they 
were.*" 

He  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips  and  kissed  them.  The 
touch  of  liis  hand,  tiie  absolute  delicacy  of  the  salute 
itself,  made  it  unlike  any  other  caress  she  had  ever  known 
or  imagined. 

"The  world  might  have  been  happier  for  both  of  us," 
he  whispered. 

Somerfif^'  i,  sullen  and  discontented,  came  and  looked  at 
them,  moved  away,  and  then  hesitatingly  returned. 

"Wilmott  is  wailing  for  you  "  he  saic'l.  "The  last  was 
my  dance,  and  this  is  his." 

She  rose  at  once  and  turned  to  the  Prince. 

"I  think  that  we  should  go  back,"  she  said.  "Will  you 
take  me  to  my  aunt .' " 

"If  it  must  be  .so,"  he  answered.  "Tell  me,  Miss  Pe- 
nelope," he  added,  "may  I  ask  your  aunt  or  the  Duchess 
to  bring  you  one  day  to  my  house  to  see  my  treasures  ?  I 
cannot  say  how  long  I  shall  remain  in  this  country.  I 
would  like  you  so  much  to  come  before  I  break  up  my 
little  home."  ^ 

"Of  course  we  will,"  she  answered.     "My  aunt  goes 
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nowhere,  but  the  Duihess  will  \mn^  mc  I  am  sure.  Ask 
her  when  I  am  there,  and  we  can  agree  about  the  day." 

He  leaned  a  httle  towards  her. 

"To-morrow?"  he  whispere*!. 

She  nodded.  There  were  three  enpageraents  for  the  next 
day  of  which  she  took  no  heed. 

"To-morrow,"  she  said.  "Come  and  let  us  arrance  it 
with  the  Duchess." 

Prince  Maiyo  left  Devenham  House  to  find  the  stars 
paling  in  the  sky,  and  the  light  of  an  April  dawn  brcakin-- 
through  the  black  clouds  eastwards.     He  disniisscfl  his 
electric  brougham  with  a  little  wave  of  the  hand,  and 
turned  to  walk  to  his  house  in  St.  James's  S<|uare.     As 
he  walked,  he  bared  his  head.     After  the  long  hours  of 
artificially  heated  rooms,   there  was  something  particu- 
larly  soothing   al)out   the   fresh    sweetness   of   the   early 
spring    morning.     There   was   something,    it    seemed    to 
him,  which  reminded  him,  however  faintlv,  of  the  morn- 
ings in  his  own  land,  —  the  perfume  of  tJie  flowers  from 
the  window-boxes,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  that  hide<jus 
roar  of  traffic,  or  the  faint  aromatic  scent  from  the  lime 
trees  in  the  Park,  heavy  from   recent  rain.     It  was  the 
quietest  hour  of  the  twenty -four,  -  the  ho.ir  almost  of 
dawn.     The  night  wayfarers  had  passed  awav.  the  great 
army  of  toilers  as  yet  slumbered.     One  sad-eyefl  woman 
stumbled  against  him  as  he  walketl  slowly  up"  Piccadilly. 
He  lifted  his  hat  with  an  involuntary  gesture,  and  her 
laugh  changed  into  a  sob.    He  turnetl  round,  and  emptied 
his  pockets  of  silver  into  her  hand,  hurrying  away  quickly 
that  his  eyes  might  not  dwell  ufxin  her  face. 

"A  coward  always,"  he  murmure<l   to  himself,  a  little 
wearily,  for  he  knew  where  his  weakness  lav.  —  an  in- 
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vinrihle  rrpugnanrc  to  tlie  uply  thing's  of  life.     As  he 
passed  on,  however,  his  spirits  rose  again.     He  raught  a 
breath  of  lila<-  soent  from  a  elose«l  florist's  shop.     He 
looke<l  up  to  the  skies,  over  the  housetops,  faintly  l.hie. 
growing  clearer  every  moment.     Almost  he  fanciwi  that 
he  looked  again  into  the  eyes  of  this  strange  girl,  ri-called 
her  unexptHte.1  yet  delightful  frankness,  which  to  hini. 
with  his  love  of  ahsfnut  truth,  was,  after  all,  so  fascinating.* 
Oh,  there  was  much  to  he  said  for  this  Western  worh?! 
—  much  to  be  said  for  tho.se  who.se  part  it  was  to  live  in  it ! 
Yet,  never  so  much  as  during  that  brief  night  walk  through 
the  silent  streets,  did  he  realize  how  absolutely  unfitted  ho 
was  to  be  even  a  tem[>orary  sojourner  in  this  vast  city. 
What  would  they  say  of  him  if  they  knew,  —  of  him, 'a 
breaker  of  their  laws,  a  guest,  and  yet  a  siimer  against  all 
their  conventions;  a  guest,  and  yet  one  whose  hand  it  was 
which  would  strike  them,  .some  day  or  other,  the  great 
blow !     What  would  she  think  of  him  ?     He  wondered 
whether  she  would  realize  the  truth,  whether  she  would 
understand.    Almost  as  he  asked  him.self  the  question,  he 
smiled.    To  him  it  seemed  a  strange  proof  of  the  danger 
in  which  a  weaker  man  would  stand  of  passint;  un<ler  the 
yoke  of  this  hateful  Western  civilization.     To  dream  of 
her  —yes !    To  see  her  face  shining  upon  him  from  every 
l)cautiful  plax-e,  to  feel  the  delight  of  her  presence  wilii 
every  dcliciotis  sensation,  —  the  warmth  of  the  sutditrjit, 
the  perfume  of  the  blossoms  he  loved  !    There  was  joy  in' 
this,  the  joy  of  the  artist  and  the  lover.    But  to  find  her  in 
his  life,  a  real  person,  a  daughter  of  this  new  world,  whose 
every  instinct  would  be  at  war  with  his  —  tliat  wav  lay 
slavery !    He  bnished  the  verA'  thought  from  him. 

As  he  reached  the  door  of  his  house  in   St.   James* 
Square,  it  opened  slowly  before  him.    He  had  brought  hia 
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own  servants  from  his  own  tountn-.  uud  in  their  master's 
ahsonic  sleep  w,is  not  fi.r  them.  His  hutlcr  spoke  to  him 
m  his  own  language.  The  Prince  nmlded  and  passwJ  on. 
On  his  study  talile  —  a  curious  note  <»f  modernism  where 
everything  seemed  to  belong  to  u  Itygone  world  —  was  a 
cahlegram.  He  tore  it  open.  It  consisftnl  of  one  word 
only.  He  let  the  thin  paper  fall  fluttering  from  his  fingers. 
So  the  time  was  fixetj ! 

Then  Soto  came  glijling  noiselessly  into  the  room,  fully 
dressed,  with  tireless  eyes  hut  wan  face,  —  Soto,  the  pro- 
totype of  his  master,  the  most  perfect  secretary  and  ser- 
vuuf  evolved  through  all  the  years. 

"Muster,*'  he  said,  "there  has  been  trouble  here.  An 
K.iirlishman  came  with  this  card." 

Tiie  Prince  took  it,  and  read  the  name  of  Inspector 
Jacks. 

"Well  .5"  he  murmured. 

"The  man  aske<i  questions."  Soto  continuecl.  "We 
spoke  English  so  ba.lly  that  he  was  puzzled.  He  went 
away,  but  he  will  come  iigain." 

The  Prince  smiled,  aiul  laid  his  hand  almost  caressingly 
u|M)n  the  other's  shoulder. 

"It  is  of  no  coiise(|ue!ice,  Soto,"  he  said,  —  "no  conse- 
•juencc  whatever." 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

AN   EXGAGK.MKNT 

"Yoim  rooms.  Prince,  are  wonderful."  Penelope  said  to 
luni.    "I  knew  that  you  were  a  man  of  taste,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  also  a  millionaire." 
He  laughed  softly. 

"In  my  country,"  he  an.swered,  "there  are  no  million- 
aires. The  money  which  we  have,  however,  we  spend, 
perhaps,  a  little  differently.  But,  indeed,  none  of  my 
treasures  here  have  <t)st  me  anything.  They  have  come 
to  me  through  more  generations  than  I  should  care  to 
reckon  up.  The  bronze  idol,  for  instance,  ujwn  my 
writing-case  is  f(»ur  hundred  years  old,  to  my  certain 
knowletlgc,  and  my  tapcslrios  were  woven  when  in  this 
countr>-  your  walls  went  bare." 

"What  I  admire  more  than  anything,"  the  Duchess 
declared,  "is  your  beautiful  violet  tone." 

"I  am  glad."  he  answered,  "that  you  like  mv  coloring. 
Some  people  have  thought  it  sombre.'  To  me  dark  colors 
indoors  are  restful." 

"Everything  about  the  whole  place  is  restful,"  Penelope 
said.  —  "your  servants  with  their  quaint  dresses  and  slip- 
})ered  feet,  your  thick  carpels,  the  smell  of  those  strange 
bummg  leaves,  an.l.  forgive  me  if  I  sav  so,  your  closed 
wmdows.  I  supj)ose  in  time  I  should  Jiave  a  headache. 
For  a  little  while  it  is  delicious." 
The  Prince  si<rhed. 
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"Fresh  nir  is  kchxJ,"  he  said,     .,u,  the  air  that  c.tnes 
from  your  streets  does  n«,f  seem  to  me  to  l)e  fro.h.  nor  do 
I  hke  the  roar  of  your  j,'reat  city  nlwavs  in  niv  ears.    Here 
I  out  myself  off,  and  I  feel  tliat  I  ean  think.     Duchess 
you  must  try  those  prescrveti  fruits.     Tliey  come  to  me 
from  my  own  land.     I  think  that  the  .strrcl  of  preserving 
them  is  not  known  here.     You  see.  thev  are  packed  with 
rose  leaves  and  lemon  plant.    Th  .-re  is 'a  golden  fi-'  Mis.s 
Penelope.  ~  the   fniit   of  f;reat   knowledge,   the   magi.al 
fruit,  too.  they  say.    Eat  that  and  close  your  eves,  and  you 
can  l(M)k  \nuk  an<l  tell  us  nil  the  wcmders  of  the  past.    That 
is  to  say,"  he  added  with  a  faint  smile,  "if  the  nirnric 
works."  ^ 

"But  the  magic  never  does  work."  she  protested  with 
a  httle  sigh,  "an<l  I  am  not  in  the  least  ititeresteil  in  the 
past.    Tell  me  something  aI)out  the  future?" 

"Surely  that  is  easier,"  he  answcre<l.  "Over  the  past 
we  have  lost  our  control.  —  what  has  hcen  must  remain 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  future  is  ours  to  do  what  we  will 
with." 

"That  sounds  so  reasonable."  the  Duchess  declared, 
"and  It  is  so  al)S()lutely  false.     Xo  one  can  do  what  they 
will  with  the  future.     It  is  the  future  which  does  what  it 
will  with  us." 
The  Prince  smiled  tolerantly. 

"It  depends  a  good  deal,  does  it  not."  he  .said,  "upon 
ourselves.'  Miss  Pcncl<)f)e  is  the  dauglitcr  of  a  country 
wliuh  is  still  young,  which  has  all  its  future  before  it.  and 
which  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  its  fixed  intention  of 
controlling  its  own  destinies.  She.  at  anv  rate,  should 
have  imbibed  the  national  spirit.  You  arc'looking  at  my 
curtains."  he  addetl,  turning  to  Penelope.  "Let  me  show 
you  the  Ggurcs  upon  tlicni,  and  I  will  tell  vou  the  alle<'or\'." 
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He  led  her  to  the  window,  and  explained  to  her  for  some 
raonienls  tlie  storj-  of  the  faded  images  which  represented 
one  chapter  out  of  the  mythology  of  his  country.  And 
then  she  sto{)ped  him. 

"Always,"  she  saitl,  "you  and  I  seem  to  be  talking  of 
things  that  are  dca<l  and  past,  or  of  a  future  which  is  out 
of  our  reach.  Is  n't  it  possible  to  speak  now  and  then  of 
the  j)resent?" 

"Of  the  actual  present?"  he  asked  softly.  "Of  this 
very  moment?" 

"Of  this  very  moment,  if  you  will,"  she  answered. 
"Your  fairy  tale  the  other  night  was  wonderful,  but  it 
was   a  long  way  off." 

The  Prince  was  summoned  away  somewhat  abrupt ly 
to  bid  farewell  to  a  little  stream  of  defiarling  guests.  To- 
«lay,  more  than  ever,  he  seemed  to  belong,  indeed,  to  tlie 
worM  of  real  and  actual  things,  for  a  cousin  of  his  moth- 
er's, a  Lady  Stretton-Wynne,  was  helping  him  receive  his 
guests  — his  own  aunt,  iis  Penelof)e  told  herself  more 
tliiui  once,  struggling  aP  the  time  with  a  vague  incredulity. 
\N  hen  he  was  able  to  rejoin  her,  she  was  examining  a  curi- 
ous little  coffer  which  stood  uf)on  an  ivory  table. 

"Show  me  the  mystery  of  this  lock,"  she  begged.  "I 
have  been  trying  to  open  it  ever  since  you  went  away. 
One  could  imagine  that  the  secrets  of  a  nation  might  be 
hidden  here." 

He  smiled,  and,  taking  the  box  from  her  hands, 
touched  a  little  spring.  Almost  at  once  the  lid  flew 
open. 

"I  am  afrai<l,"  he  said,  "tliat  it  is  empty." 

She  peered  in. 

"  No."  slie  exclaimed,  "  tliere  is  something  there !    See !" 

She  thrust  in  her  hand  and  drew  out  a  small,  curiously 
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shaped  dagger  of  fine  blue  steel  and  a  roll  of  silken  cord. 
She  held  them  up  to  him. 

"What  are  these?"  she  asked.  "Are  they  sj-mbols  — 
the  cord  and  the  knife  of  destiny?" 

He  took  them  gently  from  her  hand  and  replaced  them 
in  the  box.  She  heard  the  lock  go  with  a  little  click,  and 
looked  into  his  face,  surjirised  at  his  silence. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter?"  she  asked.  "Ought  I 
1  it  to  have  taken  them  up?" 

\lmost  as  the  words  left  her  lips,  she  understood.  His 
fa  -  was  inscrutable,  but  his  very  silence  was  ominous. 
Sh..  remembered  a  drawing  in  one  of  the  halfpenny  papers, 
the  drawing  of  a  dagger  found  in  a  horrible  place.  She 
remembered  the  description  of  that  thin  silken  cord,  and 
she  began  to  tremble. 

"I  did  not  know  that  anything  was  in  the  box,"  he  said 
calmly.    "I  am  sorry  if  its  contents  have  alarmed  you." 

She  scarcely  heard  his  words.  The  room  seemed  wheel- 
ing round  with  her,  the  floor  unsteady  beneath  her  feet. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  place  had  suddenly  become  hor- 
rible, —  the  faint  odor  of  burning  leaves,  the  pictures, 
almost  like  caricatures,  which  mocked  her  from  the  walls, 
the  grinning  idols,  the  strangely  shaped  weapons  in  (heir 
cases  of  black  oak.  She  faltered  as  she  crossed  tlie  room, 
but  recovered  herself. 

"Aunt,"  she  said,  "if  you  are  ready,  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  go." 

The  Duchess  was  more  than  ready.  She  rose  {)romptly. 
The  Prince  walketl  with  them  to  the  door  and  handed 
them  over  to  his  majordomo. 

^^  "It  has  been  so  nice  of  you,"  he  said  to  the  Duchess, 
"to  honor  my  bachelor  abode.  I  shall  often  think  of  vour 
visit."  ^ 
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"My  dear  Prince,"  the  Duchess  declared,  "it  has  been 
most  interesting.  Really,  I  found  it  hard  to  believe,  in 
that  charming  room  of  yours,  that  we  had  not  actually 
been  transported  to  your  wonderful  country," 

"You  are  ver}'  gracious,"  the  Prince  answered,  bowing 
low 

Penelope's  hands  were  within  her  mutf.  She  was  talk- 
ing some  nonsense  —  she  scarcely  knew  what,  but  her 
eyes  rested  everywhere  save  on  the  face  of  her  host.  Some- 
how or  other  she  reached  the  door,  ran  down  the  steps 
and  threw  herself  into  a  comer  of  the  brougham.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  she  allowed  herself  to  look  behind.  The 
door  was  already  closed,  but  between  the  curtains  which 
his  hands  had  drawn  apart.  Prince  Maiyo  was  standing 
in  the  room  which  they  had  just  quitted,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  calm  impassivity  of  his  white,  stem  face 
which  seemed  to  madden  her.  She  clenched  her  hands 
and  looked  away. 

"Really,  I  was  not  so  much  bored  as  I  had  feared,"  the 
Duchess  remarked  composedly.  "That  Stretti)n-Wynne 
woman  generally  gets  on  my  nerves,  but  her  nephew 
seemed  to  have  a  restraining  effect  upon  her.  She  did  n't 
tell  me  more  than  once  about  her  husband's  bad  luck  in 
not  getting  Canada,  and  she  never  even  mentioned  her 
girls.  But  I  do  think,  Penelope,"  she  continuetl,  "that  I 
shall  have  to  talk  to  you  a  little  seriously.  There's' the 
best-looking  and  richest  young  bachelor  in  London  dying 
to  mtirrv  vou,  and  vou  won't  have  a  word  to  sav  to  him. 
On  the  othc-  iiand,  after  starting  by  disliking  him  heartily, 
you  are  making  yourself  almost  conspicuous  with  this 
fascinating  young  Oriental.  I  admit  that  he  is  delightful, 
my  <lear  Peneloj)e,  but  I  think  you  should  ask  yourself 
whether  it  is  quite  worth  while.     Prince  Maiyo  may  take 
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home  with  him  many  Western  treasures,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  he  will  take  home  a  wife." 

"If  you  say  another  word  to  me,  aunt,"  Peoslope  ex- 
claimed, "I  shall  shriek!" 
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The  Duchess,  being  a  woman  of  tact,  laughed  the  sub- 
ject away  and  pretended  not  to  notice  Penelope's  real 
distress.  But  when  they  had  reached  Devenham  House, 
she  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  Somerfield. 

"Charlie,"  she  said,  — 

"Hight  o' !"  he  interrupted.    "Who  is  it?" 

"Be  careful  what  you  are  saying,"  she  continued,  "be- 
cause it  is  n't  any  one  who  wants  you  to  take  them  out  to 
supper." 

"  I  only  wish  you  did,"  he  answered.  "  It 's  the  Duchess, 
isn't  it?" 

"The  worst  of  having  a  distinctive  voice,"  she  sighed. 
"Listen.     I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"I  am  listening  hard,"  Somerfield  answered.  "Hold 
the  instrument  a  little  further  away  from  you,  —  that's 
better." 

"We  have  been  to  the  Prince's  for  tea  this  afternoon  — 
Penelope  and  I,"  she  said. 

"I  know,"  he  assentetl.  "I  was  asked,  but  I  didn't 
see  the  fun  of  it.  It  puts  my  back  up  to  see  Penelope  mo- 
nopolized by  that  fellow,"  he  added  gloomily. 

"Well,  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,"  the  Duchess  went 
on.  "Something  happened  there  —  I  don't  know  what 
—  to  upset  Penelope  verj-  much.  She  never  spoke  a 
word  coming  home,  and  she  has  gone  straight  up  to 
her  room  and  locked  herself  in.  Somehow  or  other 
the  Prince  managed  to  offend  her,  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Charlie!" 
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"I'm  beastly  sorry,"  Somerfield  answered.    "I  meant 
to  say  that  I  was  jolly  glad  to  hear  it." 
The  Duchess  coughed. 

"I  did  n't  quite  hear  what  you  said  before,"  she  said 
severely.  "Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  I  rang  up  to  say 
that  you  had  better  come  round  and  dine  with  us  to-night. 
You  will  probably  find  Penelope  in  a  more  reasonable 
frame  of  mind." 

^^  "Awfully  good  of  you,"  Somerfield  declared  heartily. 
"I'll  come  with  pleasure." 

Dinner  at  Devenham  House  that  evening  was  certainly 
a  domestic  meal.  Even  the  Duke  was  away,  attending  a 
political  gathering.  Penelope  was  pale,  but  otherwise 
entirely  her  accustometl  self.  She  talked  even  more  than 
usual,  and  though  she  spoke  of  a  headache,  she  declined 
all  remedies.  To  Somerfield's  surprise,  she  made  not  the 
slightest  objection  when  he  followed  her  into  the  library 
after  dinner. 

"Penelope,"  he  said,  "something  has  gone  wrong. 
Won't  you  tell  me  what  it  is?    You  look  worried." 

She  returned  his  anxious  gaze,  dry-eyed  but  speechless. 

"Has  that  fellow.  Prince  Maiyo,  done  or  said  anv- 
thing— "  ^ 

She  interrupted  him. 

"No!"  she  cried.  "No!  Don't  mention  his  name, 
please!  I  don't  want  to  hear  his  name  again  just 
now." 

"For  my  part,"  Somerfield  said  bitterly,  "I  never  want 
to  hear  it  again  as  long  as  I  live !" 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Suddenly  she  turned  towards 
him. 

"Charlie,"  she  said,  "you  have  asked  me  to  marry  you 
six  times." 
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"Seven,"  he  corrected.  "I  ask  you  again  now  —  that 
makes  eight." 

"Very  well,"  she  answered,  "I  accept  —  on  one  con- 
dition." 

"On  any,"  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  trembling  with  joy. 
"Penelope,  it  sounds  too  goo<l  to  be  true.  You  can't  be 
in  earnest !" 

"I  am,'  she  declared.  "I  will  marry  you  if  you  will 
see  that  our  engagement  is  announced  everj'wlierc  to- 
morrow, and  that  you  do  not  ask  me  for  any  tiling  at  all, 
mind,  not  even  —  not  anything  —  for  three  months'  time, 
at  least.  Promise  that  until  then  you  will  not  let  me  hear 
the  sound  of  the  word  marriage.'" 

"I  promise,"  he  said  firmly.  "Penelope,  you  mean  it? 
You  mean  this  seriously?" 

She  gave  him  her  hands  and  a  verj'  sad  little  smile. 

"I  mean  it,  Charlie,"  she  answered.  "I  will  keep  my 
word." 
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CHAPTER  XV 


FKNELOPK    EXPLAINS 

Once  more  Penelope  found  herself  in  the  library  of  the 
great  house  in  Park  Lane,  where  Mr.  Blaine-Harvey  pre- 
sided over  the  interests  of  his  counlr)-.  This  time  she  came 
as  an  uninvited,  even  an  unexpectctJ  guest.  The  Ambas- 
sador, indeed,  had  been  fetched  away  by  her  urgent  mes- 
sage from  the  recc|)tion  rooms,  where  his  wife  was  enter- 
taining a  stream  of  callers.    Penelope  refused  to  sit  down. 

"I  have  not  much  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Harvey,"  she  said. 
"There  is  just  something  which  I  have  discovered  and 
which  you  ought  to  know.  I  want  to  tell  it  you  as  (juickly 
as  possible  and  get  away." 

"A  propos  of  our  last  conversation  ?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"It  concerns  Prince  Maiyo,"  she  admitted. 

"You  are  sure  that  you  will  not  sit  down.'"  he  per- 
sisted.   "You  know  how  interes'ing  this  is  to  me." 

She  smiled  faintly. 

"To  me,"  she  said,  "it  is  terrible.  My  only  desire  is  to 
tell  you  and  have  finished  with  it.  You  remember,  when 
I  was  here  last,  yi  u  told  me  that  it  was  your  firm  belief 
that  somewhere  behind  the  hand  which  murdered  Ham- 
ilton pynes  and  poor  Dicky  stood  the  shadow  of  Prince 
Maiyo." 

"I  remember  it  perfectly,"  he  answered. 
"You  were  right,"  Penelope  said. 
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The  Ambassador  drew  a  little  hreulh.  It  was  stagger- 
ing, this,  even  if  expected. 

"I  have  talked  with  the  Prince  several  times  since  our 
conversation,"  Penelope  continued,  "So  far  as  any  infor- 
mation which  he  gave  me  or  seeme«l  likely  to  give  nie,  I 
might  as  well  have  talked  in  a  foreign  language.  But  in 
his  house,  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  his  own  lihrarj', 
hidden  in  a  casket  which  opened  only  with  a  secret  lock, 
I  found  two  things." 

"What  were  they?"  the  Ambassador  asked  quickly. 

"A  roll  of  silken  cortl,"  Penelope  said,  "such  as  was 
used  to  strangle  poor  Dicky,  and  a  strangely  shaped  dagger 
exactly  like  the  picture  of  the  one  with  which  Ilamillon 
Fynes  was  stabbeiJ." 

"Did  he  know  that  you  found  them?"  Mr.  Blaine- 
Harvey  asked. 

"He  was  with  me,"  Penelope  answered.  "He  even, 
at  my  request,  opened  the  casket.  He  must  have  forgotten 
that  they  were  there." 

"Perhaps,"  the  Ambassador  said  thoughtfully,  "he 
never  knew." 

"One  cannot  tell,"  Penelope  answered. 

"Did  he  say  anything  when  you  discovered  them?" 
the  Ambassador  asked. 

"Nothing,"  Penelope  declared.  "It  was  not  necessary. 
I  saw  his  face.  He  knows  that  I  understand.  It  may 
have  been  some  one  else  connected  with  the  house,  of 
course,  but  the  main  fact  is  beyond  all  doul)t.  Those 
murders  were  instigated,  if  they  were  not  committed,  by 
the  Prince." 

The  Ambassador  walked  to  the  window  and  back 
again. 

"Penelope,"  he  said,  "you  have  only  confirmed  what  I 
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Mt  must  be  so,  but  even  then  the  certainty  of  it  is  rath  r  a 
shock." 
She  gave  him  her  hand. 

•*  I  have  told  you  the  truth,"  she  said.    '* Make  what  use 
of  it  you  will.    There  is  one  other  thing,  perhaps,  which  I 
ought  to  tell  you.     The  Prince  is  going  buk  to  his  own 
count r\'  ver\-  shortly." 
Mr.  Ilarvcy  lUKhled. 

"I  have  just  been  given  to  understand  as  much."  he 
said.  "At  present  he  is  to  be  met  with  every  day.  I 
believe  that  he  is  even  now  in  my  drawing-rooms." 

"Where  I  ought  to  be,"  Penelope  said,  turning  toward 
the  door,  "only  I  felt  that  I  must  see  you  first," 

"I  will  not  come  with  you,"  Mr.  Harvey  said.  "There 
is  no  neetl  for  our  little  conference  to  become  the  subjw  t 
of  comment.  By  the  bye,"  he  added,  "let  me  take  this 
opportunity  of  wi.shing  you  even.-  happiness.  I  have  n't 
seen  Somerfield  yet.  but  he  is  a  lucky  fellow.  As  an  Ameri- 
can, however,  I  cannot  help  gnidging  another  of  our  most 
popular  daughters  to  even  the  best  of  Englishmen." 
Penelope's  smile  was  a  little  forced. 
"Thank  you  verv  much,"  she  said.  "It  is  all  rather  in 
the  air,  at  present,  you  know.  We  arc  not  going  to  be 
marrietl  for  some  time." 

"When  it  comes  off."  the  Aml)assador  .said,  "I  am  go- 
ing to  talk  to  the  Durhess  and  Miss  Morse.  I  think  that  I 
ought  to  give  you  away." 

Penelope  made  her  way  into  Mrs,  Blaine-IIarvey's  re- 
ception rooms,  crowdetl  with  a  stream  of  guests,  who  were 
•sitting  about,  drinking  tea  and  listening  to  the  music,  pass- 
ing in  and  out  all  the  time.  Curiously  enough,  almost  the 
first  person  whom  she  saw  was  the  Prince.  He  detached 
himself  from  a  lilllc  group  and  came  at  once  towanis  her. 
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He  took  her  hand  in  his  aii<i  for  a  moment  said  nothing. 
Notwithstanding  the  hours  of  strenuous  consideration, 
the  hours  which  she  had  devoted  to  anticipating  and  pre- 
{laring  for  this  meeting,  she  felt  her  courage  suddenly 
leaving  her,  a  sinking  at  the  knees,  a  wild  desire  to  escape, 
at  any  ci  st.  The  color  which  ha<l  been  so  long  denied 
her  streamed  into  her  cheeks.  There  was  something 
baffling,  yet  curiously  disturbing,  in  the  manner  of  his 
greeting. 

"Is  it  true.'"  he  asked. 

'.he  did  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  him.  It  was 
amazing  that  he  should  ignore  that  other  tragical  incident, 
tliat  he  should  think  of  nothing  but  this !  Yet,  in  a  way, 
she  accepted  it  a.s  a  natural  thing. 

"It  is  true  that  I  am  engaged  to  Sir  Charles  Somerfield," 
she  answered. 

"I  must  wisli  you  every  happiness,"  ho  said  slowly. 
"Indeetl,  that  wish  comes  from  my  heart,  and  I  think  that 
you  know  it.  As  for  Sir  Charles  Somerfield,  I  cannot 
imagine  that  he  has  anything  left  in  the  world  to  wish  for  " 

"You  are  a  bom  courtier,  Prince,"  she  murmured. 
"Please  remember  that  in  my  democratic  country  one 
has  never  had  a  chance  of  getting  u.sed  to  such  speeches." 

"Your  countrj,"  he  remarked,  "prides  itself  upon  being 
the  country  where  truth  prevails.  If  so,  you  should  have 
become  accustomed  by  now  to  hearing  pleas,  nt  things 
about  yourself.  So  you  are  going  to  marry  Sir  Charles 
Somerfield !" 

"Why  do  you  say  that  over  to  yourself  so  doubtfully?" 
she  asked.  "You  know  who  he  is,  do  ou  not?  He  is 
rich,  of  old  family,  popular  with  ever\'bo«ly,  a  great  sports 
man,  a  mighty  hunter.  These  are  the  things  which  go  to 
the  making  of  a  man,  are  they  not?" 
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"Beyond  a  «loubt,"  the  Prince  answered  pravely. 
"They  go  to  the  making  of  a  man.    It  i.s  as  you  say." 

"You  like  him  pensonally,  don't  you?"  she  a.sk«l. 

"Sir  Charles  Somerfiehl  and  I  are  ahuo.st  stranpcr.s," 
the  Prince  replieil.  "I  have  not  seen  nujch  of  him.  and  he 
has  so  many  tastes  which  I  cannot  share  that  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  come  verj-  near  together.  But  if  you  have  chosen 
him,  it  is  sufficient.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  is  all  that  a 
man  should  be." 

"Tell  me  in  what  respect  your  tastes  are  so  far  apart  ?" 
.she  asked.  "You  say  that  as  though  there  were  something 
in  tlie  manner  of  his  life  of  whi(  h  you  ilisupproved." 

"We  are  s<jns  of  different  countries,  Miss  Penelope," 
the  Prince  .said.  "We  look  out  upon  life  differenlly,  and 
the  things  which  seem  gooti  to  him  may  well  seeni  idle  to 
me.  Before  I  go,"  he  added  a  little  hesitatingly,  "we 
nsay  speak  of  this  again.    But  not  now," 

"I  shall  remind  you  of  that  promi.se,  Prince,"  she 
declared. 

"I  will  not  fail  to  keep  it,"  he  replied.  "You  have,  at 
least,"  he  added  '•fter  a  moment's  pause,  "one  great 
claim  upon  happiness.  You  are  the  son  and  the  daughter 
of  kindred  races." 

She  looked  at  him  as  though  not  quite  understanding. 

"I  was  tliinking,"  he  continued  simply,  "of  my  own 
father  and  mother.  My  father  was  a  Japanese  nobleman, 
with  the  home  call  of  all  the  centuries  strong  in  his  blood. 
He  was  an  enlightened  man,  but  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
manner  of  living  or  the  ideals  of  other  countries  to  com- 
pare with  tliose  of  the  country  of  his  own  birth.  I  some- 
times think  that  my  motlier  and  father  might  have  been 
happier  had  one  of  them  lieen  a  little  more  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  other.     I  think,  perhaps,  that  their  union 
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would   have   hooti   u  inc»re  successful  one.     They   were 
married,  and  they  lived  tojijclher,  but  they  lived  apart." 

"It  was  not  well  for  you,  this,"  she  remarket!. 

lie  »hrug};ed  his  shoulders. 

"Do  not  mistake  me,"  he  bepged.     "So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  cop'  nl.     I  am  Japanese.    The  Enj^lish 
blood  that  ia  in  n' v 
to  the  call  of  n  v 
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lie  turned  tc  iwiti-i  tlic   •     i  Mng  of  an  older  w(mian 
who  had   lingere<'  .    nun  ui  t,  in   passing,  evidently 

anxious  to  sjwak  U>  ...m.  Tcnelope  watche<l  his  kin<ily 
air,  listened  to  the  courteous  words  which  flowed  from  his 
lips,  the  interest  in  his  manner,  which  his  whole  bearing 
denoted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  woman  was 
elderly  and  plain,  and  had  outlivetl  the  friends  of  her  day 
and  received  l)ut  scanty  consideration  from  the  present 
generation.  It  was  typical  of  him,  too.  she  realized.  It 
was  never  to  the  great  wonierj  of  the  world  that  he  unbent 
most  thoroughly.  (Jray  hairs  seemed  to  inspire  his  re- 
si)ect,  to  command  his  attentions  in  a  way  that  youth  and 
beauty  utterly  failc<l  to  do.  These  things  seemc<l  suddenly 
clear  to  Penelo|)e  as  she  sI(kx1  there  witching  him.  A 
hundred  little  luts  of  graceful  kindnes  which  she  ha<l 
noticed  and  admired,  returned  to  her  ihemory.  It  was 
this  man  whom  she  luul  lifted  her  hand  to  betray  !  It  was 
this  man  who  was  to  be  accounted  guilty,  even  of  crime ! 
There  came  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling.    The  whole 
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mechanical  outlook  upon  life,  as  she  had  known  it. 
seemed,  even  m  those  few  seconds,  to  become  a  false  and 
meretricious  thing.  Whatever  he  had  done  or  counte- 
nanced  was  right.  She  had  betrayed  his  hospitality. 
She  had  committed  an  infamous  breach  of  trust.  An 
overwhelming  desire  came  over  her  to  tell  him  everjthing. 
She  took  a  quick  step  forward  and  found  herself  face 
♦o  face  with  Somerfield.  The  Prince  was  buttonholed  by 
some  friends  and  led  away.      The  moment  had  passed. 

"  Come  and  talk  to  the  Duchess,"  Somerfield  said.    " She 
has  something  delightful  to  propose." 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


CONCERNINa   PRINCE    MAIYO 

The  Duchess  looked  up  from  her  writing-table  and  nodded 
to  her  husband,  who  had  just  entered. 

"Good  morning,  Ambrose!"  she  said.  "Do  you  want 
to  talk  to  me?" 

"  If  you  can  spare  me  five  minutes,"  the  Duke  suggested. 
"I  don't  think  that  I  need  keep  you  longer." 

The  Duchess  handed  her  notebook  to  her  secretary, 
who  hastened  from  the  room.  The  Duke  seated  himself 
in  her  vacant  chair. 

"About  our  little  party  down  in  Hampshire  next  week," 
he  began. 

"  I  am  waiting  to  hear  from  you  before  I  send  out  any 
invitations,"  the  Duchess  answered. 

"Quite  so,"  the  Duke  assented.  "To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  don't  want  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  house-party. 
What  I  should  really  like  would  be  to  get  Maiyo  there 
almost  to  ourselves." 

His  wife  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise. 
"You  seem  particularly  anxious  to  make  things  pleasant 
for  this  young  man,"  she  remarked.    "If  he  were  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  himself,  no  one  could  do  more  for  him 
tlian  you  people  have  been  doing  these  last  few  weeks." 

The  Duke  of  Devenham,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  whose  wife  entertained  for  his  party,  and  whose 
immense  income,  derived  mostly  from  her  American  rela- 
tions, was  always  at  its  disposal,  was  a  {wrson  almost  as 
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iinporlant  in  the  councils  of  his  countn-  as  the  Prime 
Minister  himself.  It  sometimes  weurred'to  him  that  the 
F)erson  who  m.jst  signally  failed  to  realize  this  f;ict  was  the 
lady  who  divl  him  the  honor  to  preside  over  his  household. 
"My  dear  Mar-aref."  he  said,  "you  can  take  mv  won! 
for  It  that  we  know  what  we  are  al>out.  It  is  ver\- 'impor- 
tant indeed  llial  we  shoiiM  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  this 
youn«,'  man.  —  I  don't  mean  as  a  |»ers<.nai  matter.  It  \  a 
matter  of  polities  —  i)eriiaps  of  .somethinij  greater,  even, 
than  that." 

The  Duchess  liked  to  understand  everything,  ami  her 
hushand's  reficen.e  annoyed  her. 

"Hut  we  have  the  Japanese  And)assador  alwavs  with 
us."  she  rem:.;ked.  "A  most  delightful  pers..n  I  iall  the 
Haron  IFesho.  an<l  I  am  sure  he  loves  us  all." 

"That  is  not  e\a.lly  the  point,  mv  dear,"  the  Dcke 
evplaine.1.  "  IVin<e  Maiyo  is  over  here  on  a  s|K..ial  n.is- 
sion.  W,-  ouis.-lvs  have  unly  U-vn  al.le  f„  surni.s,.  its 
ohjeet  with  the  aid  of  our  secret  service  in  'i\.kio.  Von 
<an  rest  assured  (.f  one  thing,  however.  It  is  ..f  vasi  im- 
P'.rfan-e  to  ll.c  int»-resfs  of  this  eourilrv  that  we  sivure  his 
goodwill." 

The  I)u(  hcss  smiled  gcxMl-humort  iJv. 

"Well.  n,y  <i,ar  .Vmlm.se."  she  sai.l.  "I  don't  know 
what  more  we  <an  do  than  fei^l  lu'rr.  propeHv  and  -ive 
him  pleasant  peopl.-  |„  talk  to.  He  .lo,.s  n't  g..  it.'for 
sjM.rls.  does  he.-  .Ml  I  ,  an  pronns,>  is  that  we  will  do  our 
I'c-t  to  he  agreeahle  to  him." 

"I  am  .sure  of  it,  my  .lear."  II...  Duke  sai.l.  "You 
haven't  conunitte<l  yourself  to  asking  anv  one,  l.v  the 
l»ye.'" 

"Not  a  soul."  his  wife  answered,  "ex.ej.t  Sir  Charies. 
I  had  to  a.sk  hnn.  of  course,  for  Penelope." 
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"Naturally,"  the  Duke  aasented.  "1  am  glad  Penelope 
will  be  there.  I  only  wish  that  she  were  English  instead  of 
American,  and  that  Maivo  would  take  a  serious  fancv  to 
her." 

"Perhaps,"  the  Duchess  said  drjly.  "you  would  like 
him  to  take  a  fancy  to  (irace.'" 

"I  should  n't  mind  in  the  least,"  her  hushund  declared. 
"  I  never  met  a  young  man  whom  I  res[)ectetl  and  admired 
more." 

"Nor  I.  for  that  matter,"  the  Duchess  agreetl.  "And 
yet,  somehow  or  other  — " 

"Som«'liow  or  other?"   the  Duke  rcpeate<l  cf»urteouslv. 

"Well,  I  never  alloirolher  trust  these  para^rons,"  his 
wife  .said.  "In  all  the  onlinary  attairs  of  life  the  Prince 
.seems  to  reach  an  almost  perfe<t  standard.  I  .some- 
times wonder  whether  he  would  be  a-s  trustworthy  in 
the  big  things.  Nothing  else  you  want  to  talk  about, 
Ambrose.'" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  the  Duke  said,  ri.sing  to  his  feet.  "I 
only  wanted  to  make  it  })lain  that  we  don't  require  a  house- 
party  next  week." 

"I  shan't  ask  a  soul,"  the  Duchess  an.swered.  "Do 
you  mind  ringing  the  bell  as  you  jkuss?  I  '11  have  Miss 
Smith  b.'ick  again  and  sen<l  these  letters  off." 

"(iood!"  the  Duke  declared.  "I'm  going  down  to 
the  Hou.se,  but  I  don't  supjK)se  there  'II  be  anything  doing. 
Hy  the  bye,  we  .shall  have  to  be  a  little  feud/il  next  week. 
Japan  is  a  country  of  many  ceremonies,  and,  after  all, 
Maiyo  is  one  of  the  Royal  Family.  I  huvc  written  Perkins, 
to  stir  him  up  a  little." 

The  Duke  drove  down  to  flic  House,  but  called  first  in 
Downing  Street.  He  found  the  Prime  Minister  anxious 
to  see  him. 
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"You  've  arranged  about  Maiyo  coming  down  to  you 
next  week?"  he  asked. 

"That 's  all  right,"  the  Duke  answered.  "He  is  coming, 
for  certain.  One  good  thing  about  that  young  man  —  he 
never  breaks  an  engagement." 

The  Prime  Minister  consulted  a  calendar  which  lay 
open  before  him. 

"Do  you  mind,"  he  asked,  "if  I  come.  too.  and  Bran- 
some.'" 

"Why.  of  course  not."  the  Duke  refilled.  "We  shall  be 
delighted.  W'e  have  seventy  bedrooms,  and  only  half  a 
dozen  or  so  of  us.  But  tell  me  — is  this  young  man  as 
mif)ortant  as  all  that.'" 

"We  shall  have  to  have  a  serious  talk,"  the  Prime 
Minister  said,  "in  a  few  days'  time.  I  don't  think  that 
even  you  grasp  the  exact  position  of  affairs  as  they  stand 
to-day.  .lust  now  I  am  bothered  to  death  about  other 
things.  Heseltine  has  just  been  in  from  the  Home  Office. 
He  is  simply  inundated  with  correspondence  from  America 
about  those  two  murders." 
The  Duke  nodded. 

"It  's  an  odd  thing."  he  remarked,  "that  thev  should 
both  have  l)een  Americans." 

"Heseltine  thinks  there  's  something  behind  this  corrc- 
sfiondence."  the  Prime  Minister  said  slowly.    "Washing- 
ton was  verA-  secretive  al>out  the  man  Fvnes'  identity.  ^I 
found  that  out  from  Scotland  Yard.    Do  vou  know,  I  'm 
half  inclined  to  think,  although  I  can't  get  a  wonJ  out  of 
Harvey,  that  this  man  Fynes  —  " 
The  Prime  Minister  hesitateiJ. 
"Well?"   the  Duke  asked  a  little  impatiently. 
"I  don't  want  to  go  too  far,"  his  chief  said.     "I  am 
making  some  fresh  inquiries,  and  I  am  hoping  fo  gel  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  matter  verj-  shortly.  One  thinj^  is  very 
certain,  thougli,  and  that  is  that  no  two  munlers  have  ever 
been  coramittetl  in  this  city  with  more  cold-blooded  de- 
liberation, and  with  more  of  what  I  should  call  diabolical 
cleverness.  Take  the  affair  of  poor  young  Vanderiwlc, 
for  instance.  The  person  who  entered  his  taxi  and  killed 
him  must  have  done  so  while  the  vehicle  was  stand inj;  in 
the  middle  of  the  roatl  at  one  of  the  three  blwks.  Xot 
only  that,  but  he  must  have  been  a  friend,  or  some  one 
posing  as  a  friend  —  some  one,  at  any  ral<'.  of  his  own 
order.  Vanderpole  was  over  six  feet  high,  and  an  uuiscular 
as  a  young  bull.  He  could  have  thrown  any  :.ne  out  into 
the  street  who  hud  attem|)ted  to  assault  him  openly." 

"It  is  the  most  remarkable  case  I  ever  heard  of  in  mv 
life,"  the  Duke  admitted,  helping  himself  t<j  a  cigarette 
from  a  box  which  he  had  just  discovered. 

"There  is  anotlier  point,"  the  Prime  Minister  continuetl. 
"There  are  features  in  common  about  both  these  munlers. 
Not  only  were  fliey  l)oth  the  work  of  a  most  accomplished 
criminal,  but  he  must  have  been  possessed  of  an  iron 
nerve  and  amazing  strength.  The  dagger  by  which  Hamil- 
ton Fyiies  was  stabl)ed  was  driven  through  the  middle  of 
his  lieart.  The  cord  with  which  Vanderpole  was  strangled 
must  have  been  turned  by  a  wrist  <»f  steel.  Xo  time  for 
a  word  afterwards,  mitul,  or  i)efore.  It  was  a  wimderful 
feat.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Americans  can't  under- 
stand it." 

"They  don't  suggest.  I  suppose."  the  Duke  aske<l, 
"that   we  are  not    trving  to  clear  the  mailer  up?" 

"They  don't  suggest  it,"  his  chief  answered,  "but  I 
<an't  <|uile  make  out  what  's  al  the  l>ack  of  their  heads. 
However.  I  won't  bother  you  about  that  now.  If  I  were 
to  pro|)ound  Heseltincs  liicorv  to  vou,  vou  would  think 
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that  he  IijkI  Ikofi  rrfuliii-,'  llie  works  «.r  somo  of  otjr  entor- 
prisiti},'  yoiin;,.  novdisls.  Tliiiij,'s  will  havr  cinimj  up,  I 
(Inro  say.  I»y  next  work.  I  am  cotiiin','  round  to  tho  House 
for  a  moment  if  you  're  not  in  a  hurry." 

The  Duke  assented,  and  wailed  while  the  secrotan' 
hnked  up  the  papers  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  been 
examininj;.  and  prepare*!  others  lo  i»e  carritHl  into  the 
House.  The  two  men  left  the  |)la«e  toj;ether.  and  the 
Duke  |M>inted  towani  his  hroui,'ham. 

"Do  you  mind  walkinj,'!-"  the  Prime  Minister  .said. 
"There  is  anofher  mailer  I  M  like  to  lalk  to  you  al...ul. 
and  there's  nowhere  heller  than  the  sireels  for  a  little 
conversalion.     H<si<les,    I    need    Ihe  air." 

"\yith  j>leasure."  Ihe  Duke  answered,  who  loallietl 
walking,'. 

He  dire(le<l  his  com  lunan  to  |)re<(Hje  them,  and  they 
slarled  off.  arm  in  arm. 

"Devenham,"  Ihe  I'rinie  Mitiisler  .said,  "we  were 
speakin-r,  a  few  minules  airo.  of  Pritue  Maiyo.  I  want 
you  lo  undersfan<l  this,  thai  ujK)ti  that  youii<r  num  de- 
|.<  nds  et)lirely  the  sueress  or  failure  of  my  administration." 

"You  are  serious?"  Ihe  Duke  e\<laim(>d. 

".M.sohilely."  Ihe  Prime  Minisler  answered.  "I  know 
quite  well  what  he  is  here  for.  He  is  here  to  nuike  up  his 
fnmd  whelher  it  will  pay  Japan  to  renew  tier  treaty  wilh 
us.  or  whelher  il  wi.iild  he  more  lo  her  advanla<re  lo  enter 
inio  an  alliance  wilh  any  other  Kuroj)ean  jniwer.  He  has 
heen  to  most  of  the  capitals  in  Kuroj)e.  He  has  l.een  here 
with  us.  By  Ihis  lime  he  has  made  up  his  mind.  He 
knows  quite  well  what  his  rejM.rl  will  he.  Yet  you  «airt 
gel  a  word  out  of  him.  He  is  a  deli<rhtful  younj,'  fellow. 
I  kimw.  Itut  he  is  as  clever  as  any  trained  diplomatist  I 
have  ever  come  across.     I  "ve  had  him  to  .line  wilh  me 
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nlotic,  ami  I  \v  «l<uio  all  lliaf  I  <.,ul,|  i,,  niakc  liiiii  l:ilk. 
When  lu!  wont  away.  I  kiitw  just  ecactly  as  much  as  I  did 
hofore  he  came." 

"lie  seems  pltasinl  eiiouf,'li  with  us,"  the  Duke  re- 
mark e<|. 

"I  am  not  so  sure."  Ihe  Prime  Minister  answered.  "He 
has  travelled  aliout  a  -,mmmI  deal  in  Kn^dand.  I  heard  of 
him  in  Man«  hester  and  Sheffield,  New(  astle  and  Lei(  ester, 
altsohitely  unatte»i(le<l.    1  wonder  what  he  was  doin^' there." 

"From  my  experienee  of  him,"  the  Duke  .sai<l,  "I  don't 
think  we  shall  know  until  he  ehmi.ses  to  tell  us." 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  ri^'ht,"  the  Prime  Minister  «le- 
«  hired.  ".\t  the  same  time  you  mij,'ht  just  dro|>  a  hint  to 
your  wife,  and  to  that  remarkahly  clever  youn^:  niece  of 
hers.  Miss  Penelope  Morse.  Of  course.  I  don't  cxp«Ht 
that  he  would  unbosom  himself  to  any  one.  hut.  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  as  we  are  situated  now,  the  faintest  hint  as  re- 
gard.s  his  indinations,  or  lack  of  inclinations,  towards 
certain  thing's  would  he  of  immense  servic  e.  If  he  <  riti- 
ciscHl  any  of  our  institutions,  for  instance,  his  remarks 
would  he  most  interestinjr.  'i'hen  he  has  iieen  spendiri;,' 
several  months  in  various  capitals,  lie  would  not  he 
likely  to  tell  any  «me  his  whole  impressions  ttf  those  few 
months,  hut  a  phrase,  a  word,  even  a  j^'estnre.  to  a  clever 
w(.man  mijjhl  mean  a  o;reat  deal.  It  might  also  mean  a 
jrreat  deal  to  us." 

"I'll  mention  it."  the  Duke  promise«l.  "hut  I  am 
afraid  my  womenfolk  are  .scanely  uf)  to  this  .sort  of  thinij. 
The  hesl  plan  would  he  to  tat  kle  him  otirselves  «lown  at 
Devenham." 

"  Ithoughl  of  that, "the  Prime  Minister  assente*!.  "That 
IS  why  I  am  coining,'  down  myself  and  lirlnuing  Bran.some. 
If  he  will  have  iiolliini;  |<.  say  to  us  within  a  week  or  so  of 
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Wis  departure,  we  sliull  know  wlin'  to  tliiiik.  Remember 
my  wonls,  Devcnluim,  —  when  <-  ir  <  lironieier  clips  his 
f)en  into  the  ink  aiul  writes  •»{  our  lovernmcnt.  our  for- 
ei<rn  iHihcv.  at  least,  will  he  juil^e<l  i>v  our  |Ni.sition  in  the 
far  Kust.  Kxaetly  whut  that  will  l>e  <ie|)en(l.s  u|M)n  I'rince 
Maiyo.  With  u  renewal  of  our  treaty  we  '  oul«l  >jo  to  the 
eountr}'  to-niorrow.  Without  it,  espniully  if  the  refusal 
.should  eotne  fnmi  them,  there  will  he  some  very  ugly 
writinj;  m-ross  the  page." 

The  Duke  threw  away  his  rigarette. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  can  only  «lo  our  best.  The  young 
man  seems  friendly  en<»ugh." 

The  Prime  Minister  n(Klde<l. 

*■  It  is  precisely  his  friendliness  which  I  fear."  he  suiil. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

A   GAY   NKillT    IN    PARIS 

Mr.  James  B.  Coimjson  was  almost  as  much  at  lionie  at 
the  GrarnJ  Hotel,  Paris,  as  he  hiul  been  at  the  Savoy  iti 
IxHuton.  His  hca(l(|uarters  were  at  the  Ameriian  Bar. 
where  he  approved  of  the  cwktails,  patronize«l  the  high- 
halls,  and  continually  met  fellow-countrjnien  with  whom 
he  gossiped  and  visite<l  various  places  of  amusement. 
His  busine.ss  during  the  «laytinie  he  kept  to  himself,  hut 
he  certainly  was  |)o.ssesse<l  of  a  bagful  of  dcx-umcnts  and 
drawings  relating  to  sundry  patents  connecte*!  with  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  goo<ls,  the  prai.ses  of  which  he 
was  always  rea<ly  to  sing  in  a  most  enthusiastic'  fashion. 

Mr.  Coulson  was  not  a  man  whose  acquaintance  it  was 
difficult  to  make.  From  five  to  seven  ever}-  aflrm«M>n, 
scorning  the  attractions  of  the  band  outside  ami  the 
generally  festive  air  which  |>erviuled  the  great  tea-r(M)nis, 
he  sat  at  the  comer  of  the  bar  u|K)n  an  article  of  furniture 
which  resembled  more  than  anything  else  an  office  st(K)l. 
dividing  his  attention  between  flesultorj'  conversation 
with  any  other  gentleman  who  might  be  indulging  in  a 
•  Irink,  and  watching  the  billiards  in  which  some  of  his 
comjjatriots  were  u.sually  competing.  It  was  not,  .so  far 
as  one  might  judge,  a  strenuous  life  which  Mr.  Coulson 
was  leading.  He  luul  been  known  once  or  twice  to  yawn, 
and  he  had  .somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  man  engage<l 
in  an  earnest  biit  al  times  not  altogether  successful 
attempt  to  kill  time.     Perhaps  for  that  reason  he  made 
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ac(|ua!iituri('e.s  willi  a  lillle  uiore  than  his  customarv  froe- 
«l()in.  There  was  a  youii^'  Kii«,Mishman,  for  iiistanco, 
wliosc  name,  il  a|>j)earc(l,  was  (Jaynsfortli,  with  whom, 
after  a  <lrink  or  two  at  the  har,  he  .sj)eeilily  l>e(ame  on 
ahnost  intimate  terms. 

Mr.  (iaynsforth  was  a  younj^  man,  aj)parenlly  of  i,'oo(| 
breeding  and  some  means.  He  was  well  dressed,  of 
eheerful  disposition,  knew  something  about  the  woollen 
trade,  and  appeared  to  take  a  disliiul  liking  to  his  new 
friend.  The  two  men,  after  having  talked  business  to- 
gether for  soine  time,  arranged  to  dine  together  and  have 
what  they  called  a  gay  evening.  They  retired  to  tir(  ir 
various  apartments  to  change,  IMr.  CJaynsforlh  perfec  lly 
well  satisfied  with  his  progress,  Mr.  James  IJ.  Coulson 
with  a  broad  grin  upon  his  face. 

After  a  very  excellent  dinner,  for  which  Mr.  (Jayns- 
ft)rlh  iiisisle<l  upon  |»aying,  they  went  to  the  Folies  IJer- 
geres,  where  the  Englishman   developed   a  ti.irst  wlii<  h, 
considering    the  coolness   of    the   evening,    was    nothing 
short  of  amazing.    Mr.  Coulson,  however,  kejit  pace  wilii 
him   steadily,   and    toward    midnight   their   ac<|uainlaiice 
had    steadily    progressed    until    they    were    cerlaiidy    on 
friendly  if  not  affectionate  terms.    A  round  of  the  supper 
))laces,  proposed  l)y  the  Englishman,  was  assented  to  l)y 
Mr.  Coulson   with  enthusiasm.     About  three  «»\lock  in 
the  morning  Mr,  Coulson  had  the  appearance  of  a  man 
for  whom  the  troul)les  of  this  world  are  over,  and  who  was 
realizing  the  ecstatic  bliss  of  a  temporan,'  Nirvana.     iMr. 
(iaynsforth,   on    the  other  hand,  alfhougii  half  an  hour 
ago  he  had  lieen  boisteroiis  and  unsteady,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  become  once  more  the  quiet,  discrei-l-looking 
young  Englishnum  who  had  first  bowtnl  to  Mr.  Coulson 
in  the  bar  of  the  Grand  Hotel   and  accepted  willi  some 
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fliRidcnce  his  oftVr  of  a  drink.  To  prevent  his  friend 
being  joslle<l  hy  the  somewhat  niixe«l  crowd  in  whieh 
they  then  were,  Mr.  (iaynsforlli  ilrew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  him.  lie  even  let  his  liand  stray  over  his  person,  as 
though  to  be  sure  tliat  he  was  not  carrying  loo  nuich  in 
liis  pockets. 

"Say,  old  man,"  lie  whispered  in  his  ear.  —  they  were 
sitting  side  by  side  now  in  the  Bal  Tabarin,  —  "if  you  are 
going  on  like  this,  Heaven  knows  where  you  '11  land  at 
the  end  of  it  all !  I  "11  look  after  you  as  well  as  I  can,  — 
where  you  go,  I  '11  go  —  but  we  can't  be  logelher  every 
secon<l  of  the  time.  Don't  you  think  you  'd  be  safer  if 
you  handal  over  your  |)ockctb(H)k  to  me;'" 

"ilighl  you  are!"  Mr.  Coulson  declared,  falling  a 
little  over  on  one  side.  "Take  it  out  of  my  jKHkct.  lie 
«areful  of  it  now.  There  's  five  hundred  francs  there, 
and  the  })lans  of  a  loom  which  I  would  ii't  sell  for  a  good 
many  thousan<ls." 

Mr.  (iaynsforth  possessed  himself  (juickly  of  the  p<Kkcl- 
book,  an<l  satisfied  himself  that  his  friend's  ilcscriptioii 
of  its  contents  was  fairly  correct. 

"You  've  nothing  else  upon  you  worth  taking  care  of?" 
he  whispered.  "You  can  trust  me,  you  know.  You 
have  n't  any  papers,  or  anything  of  that  sort.'" 

Then  Mr.  James  B.  Coulson,  who  was  getting  tired 
of  his  part,  suddenly  sat  up,  and  a  soberer  nuin  had  never 
occupied  that  })articular  chair  in  the  Bal  Tal)arin. 

"And  if  1  have,  my  young  friend,"  lie  said  calmly, 
"what   the  devil   business   is   it   of  yours?" 

Mr.  (iaynsforth  was  taken  aback  and  showed  it.  lie 
recovered  himself  as  <|uickly  as  possiltic,  and  realized 
that  he  had  l)een  living  in  a  fool's  paradis'?  so  far  as 
the  condition    of    his    c(»nn)aiii()ii     was    i-uncerned.      He 
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realized,  also,  that  the  first  move  in  the  game  between 
them  had  been  made  and  that  he  had  lost. 

"You  are  too  good  an  actor  for  me,  Mr.  Coulson,"  he 
said.     "Suppose  we  get  to  business." 

"That  's  all  right,"  Mr.  CouLson  answered.  "Let 's 
go  somewhere  where  we  can  get  some  supper.  We  11  go 
to  the  Abbaye  Thelcme,  and  you  shall  have  the  plea.sure 
of  entertaining  me." 

]Mr.  Gaynsforlh  lianded  back  the  pocketbook  and  led 
the  way  out  of  the  place  without  a  word.  It  was  only  a 
few  sfcps  up  the  hill,  and  they  found  themselves  then  in 
a  supper  place  of  a  very  different  <lass.  Here  Mr.  Coul 
.son,  after  a  brief  visit  to  the  lavatorv,  during  which  he 
obliterated  all  traces  of  his  recent  condition,  .seated  him- 
self at  one  of  the  small  flower-<lecked  tables  and  offered 
the  menu  to  his  new  friend. 

"It  's  up  to  you  to  pay,"  he  said,  "so  you  shall  choose 
the  sup[)er.  Personally,  I  'm  for  a  few  oysters,  a  hot  birr), 
and  a  cold  l)ottle." 

Mr.  (Jaynsforth,  who  was  still  somewhat  subdued, 
commandwl  the  best  .supper  procurable  on  these  lines. 
Mr.  ("oulson,  having  waved  his  hand  to  a  few  acquaint- 
ances and  chaffed  the  Spani.sh  dancing-girls  in  their  own 
language,  —  not  a  little  to  his  companion's  astonishment, 
—  at  last  turned  to  business. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "you  and  I  ought  to  understand  one 
another.  You  are  over  here  from  Ixindon  either  to  pump 
ine  or  to  rob  me.  You  are  either  a  detective  or  a  political 
spy  or  a  stnret  service  agent  of  some  sort,  or  you  are  on  a 
lay  of  your  own.  Now.  put  it  in  a  business  form,  what 
can  I  ilo  for  you  ?  Make  your  offer,  and  let  's  see  where 
we  are." 

Mr.  Gaynsforth  began  to  recover  himself.     It  did  not 
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follow,  because  he  had  marie  one  ini.stak<',  that  he  was  to 
lose  the  game. 

"I  am  neither  a  deteitive.  Mr.  Coul.-ion,"  he  said,  "nor 
a  secret  service  agent.  —  in  fact,  I  am  nothing  of  that 
.sort  at  all.  I  have  :i  friend,  however,  who  for  certai'i 
reasons  does  not  <-are  to  approach  you  himself,  hut  v  1  o 
is  neverthele.ss  verv  much  intereste<l  in  a  particular  event. 
or  rather  incident,  in  which  you  are  concerned." 

"Goo<J  !"  ISIr.  Coul.son  dtrlared.    "Get  right  on." 

"That  friend."  Mr.  (Jaynsforth  contiime<l  calmly, 
"is  [)repared  to  pay  a  thousand  ])ounds  for  full  informa- 
tion and  ])r(K)f  as  to  the  nature  of  those  papers  which  were 
stolen  from  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  on  the  night  of  >Iar'li 
22nd." 

"A  thou.sand  pounds,"  Mr.  Coulson  repeated,  "dee 
whiz !" 

"He  is  also,"  the  Englishman  continue<l.  "prepared  to 
pay  another  thousand  for  a  satisfactory-  explanation  of 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Richard  ^'anderpole  on  the  following 
day." 

"Say,  your  friend's  got  the  stuff  I"  Mr.  Coulson  re- 
marked adiiiiringly. 

"My  friend  is  not  a  poor  man,"  Mr.  Caynsforlh  ad- 
mitted. "You  .see,  there's  a  .sort  of  feeling  abroad  that 
the.se  two  things  are  ionnected.  I  am  not  \vorking  on 
behalf  of  the  ])olice.  I  am  not  working  on  behalf  of  any 
one  who  desires  the  least  ])ublicity.  But  I  am  work- 
ing for  .some  one  who  wants  to  know  and  is  pre{)ared 
lo  pay." 

"That 's  a  ver\-  interestin"  job  you  're  on,  and  no  mis- 
take," Mr.  Coulson  «leclared.  "I  wonder  you  waste 
time  coming  over  here  on  the  spree  when  you  've  got  a 
piece  of  business  like  that  lo  look  after." 
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"I  caiiu"  over  horr,"  Mr.  (iayij.sfortli  replied,  "entirely 
on  tlie  mailer  I  have  uientionnl  to  you." 

"What,  over  here  to  Paris  r"   Mr.  Coulson  exclaimed. 

"Not  ordy  to  I'aris,"  llie  otlier  replied  dryly,  "hut  to 
jliscover  one  Mr.  James  IJ.  Coulson,  whose  health  I  now 
have  the  |tleasure  of  drinkin<;." 

Mr.  Coulsrin  drained  the  j^lass  which  the  waiter  had  just 
filk^l. 

"Well,  this  licks  me  I"  he  exclaimed.  "How  any  «tnc 
in  their  senses  could  Relieve  that  there  was  any  <'oiniection 
iielween  me  and  Hamilton  Fynes  or  that  other  younj^ 
.swell,  I  can't  imai^ine." 

"Von  knew  Hamilton  Fynes,"  Mr.  (laynsforth  re- 
marked. "That  fact  came  out  at  the  inquest.  You  ap- 
peared to  have  known  him  hctter  than  most  men.  Mr. 
Vanderpole  had  just  left  you  when  he  was  murdereil, — 
that  also  came  out  at  the  in(|uest." 

"Kitid  of  (jueer,  wasn't  it,"  Mr.  Coulson  remarked 
meditatively,  "how  I  seemed  to  j^et  hun<^  up  with  liotli 
of  Ihem  ?  You  may  also  remember  that  at  the  inque.st 
INIr.  Yanderpole's  husiness  with  me  was  testified  to  by 
tlie   chief   of    his   department." 

"Certainly,"  ^Ir.  (jiaynsforth  answered.  "However, 
that 's  neither  here  nor  there.  Kverylhinji  was  properly 
arranged,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned,  of  course.  That 
doesn't  alter  my  friend's  convictions.  This  is  a  business 
matter  with  me,  and  if  the  two  thousand  pounds  don't 
sound  attractive  enough,  v.ell,  the  amount  must  be  re- 
vised, that 's  all.  But  I  want  you  to  understand  this,  Mr. 
Coulson.  I  represent  a  man  or  a  syndicate,  or  call  it  what 
you  will." 

"C^all  it  a  (iovernment,"  Mr.  Coulson  muttered  under 
his  breath 
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"Call  il  what  you  will,"  Mr.  (Jayrisfoilli  .•oiiliniicd, 
with  an  air  of  not  liuvin>;  lu-anl  tlio  inlrrni])tion.  '"we 
have  the  nion.\v  and  wt-  want  the  inlrtniialion.  You 
can  j^ive  it  to  lis  if  you  like.  \V»'  doii'l  ask  for  loo  nunii. 
We  don't  even  ask  for  the  name  of  the  man  who  coMimillcd 
these  crimes.  Hut  we  do  want  to  know  the  nature  of 
tho.se  j)aj)ers.  exactly  what  position  Mr.  Ilamillon  Fynes 
occupied  in  the  Sfam])  and  Excis»>  Duly  depiirlnieni  al 
Washin<;h)n,  and,  finally,  what  the  niistiiicf  you  Jiri-  doini,' 
over  here  in  Paris." 

"Have  you  o' 'ercd  the  supper?"  Mr.  ("oulson  in- 
(juired   anxiou.sly. 

"I  have  ordered  everythinj^  you  su^'i;csled,"  Mr. 
(Jaynsforth  answered,  —  ".some  oysters,  a  chicken  en 
casserole,  lettuce  salad,  .some  cheese,  and  a  majjnum  of 
Ponunery  " 

"Il  is  understood  that  you  are  my  host?"  Mr.  Coiilsfni 
insisted. 

"AlKsolutely,"  his  companion  declared.  "I  consiilcr  it 
an  honor." 

"Then,"  Mr.  roul.son  .said,  poinlinj;  out  his  cmply 
jrhtss  to  the  .sommclicr,  "we  may  as  well  mi.iersfand  one 
another.  To  you  I  am  Mr.  James  15.  ("oulson,  travelling' 
in  patents  for  woollen  machinery.  If  you  put  a  fpiarlcr 
of  a  million  of  francs  upon  that  tal)le,  I  am  still  Mr.  .lames 
B.  Coulson,  travellinn  in  woollen  machinery.  And  if  you 
add  a  million  to  that,  and  ])ile  up  tlie  notes  .so  hijrh  that 
they  touch  the  ceilinji;,  I  remain  Mr.  James  H.  (^)nlson, 
travellinf^  in  patents  for  woollen  machinery.  Now,  if 
you  'II  get  that  firmly  into  your  hcail  and  slick  to  it  and 
believe  it,  there  's  no  reason  why  you  and  I  should  n't 
have  a  plea.sant  cveninjj;." 

Mr.  Gavnsforth,  althou,<;h  he  v.as  an  Engli.shman  and 
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young,  showed  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  sense  of  humor. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  seat  and  roaretl  with  laughter. 

"Mr.  Coulson,"  he  said,  "I  congratulate  you  and  your 
employers.  To  the  lower  regions  with  business  I  Help 
yourself  to  the  oysters  and  pass  the  wine." 
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CHAPTER   XVTII 


MH.    <()UKSON    IS   INDIScnKKT 

On  the  foil  \'m<i  morning'  Mr.  roulsoii  ro(  eived  what 
he  termed  his  niiiil  from  Ainerica.  Locked  in  his  room 
oil  the  fifth  floor  of  the  hotel,  he  larefuUy  i)eru.sed  the 
<ontents  of  several  letters.  A  little  later  he  raiij;  and 
ordere«l  his  hill.  At  four  o'clock  he  left  the  Care  du  Nord 
f«»r  London. 

Like  many  other  jjreat  men,  Mr.  Coulson  was  not  witli- 
out  his  weakness.  He  was  l)rave,  shrewd,  and  far-seeiii<r. 
lie  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  he  scarcely  knew  the 
meanin<;  of  the  word  nerves.  Nevertheless  he  sutlcre.1 
from  seasickness.  The  first  thin},'  he  did.  therefore,  when 
al)oard  the  hoat  at  IJoulo<i;ne,  was  to  hespeak  a  private 
cabin.  The  steward  to  whom  he  made  his  ai)plication 
shook  his  head  with  re<?ret.  The  last  two  hatl  just  l>cen 
engaged.  IMr.  Coulson  tried  a  tip,  and  then  a  lar<,'er  tip. 
with  "equal  lack  of  succe.ss.  lie  was  al)out  to  abandon 
the  effort  and  retire  tjl<Kimily  to  the  saloon,  when  a  man 
who  had  been  standing  by,  wrapped  in  a  heavy  fur  over- 
coat, intervened. 

"I  am  afraid,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  it  is  I  who  have  just 
secured  the  last  cabin.  If  you  care  to  share  it  with  me, 
however,  I  shall  be  delighted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  use 
it  very  little  myself.  The  night  has  turned  out  so  fine 
that  I  shall  probably  promenade  all  the  time." 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  divide  the  expense,"  Mr. 
Coulson  replied,  '"I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you. 
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an«l  will  !U((|.l  your  olFtT.     I  am,  unfortuimloly.  u  l»ml 
sailor." 

"That  is  as  you  will,  sir."  the  gentleman  answered. 
"The  amount  is  onlv  Irillinir." 

The  ni;,'lil  was  a  l>ri;,'ht  «)iio.  hut  there  was  a  hea\T  sea 
nirinin^'.  and  even  in  the  hari)or  the  hoat  was  rocking. 
Mr.  C'oulson  groaned  as  he  ma<le  his  way  across  the 
threshold  of  the  «al)in. 

"  I  am  going  t(»  have  a  horrible  time,"  he  said  frankly. 
"  I  am  afraid  you  'II  rej)ent  your  offer  l»efore  you  've  done 
will,  me." 

His  new  friend  smiled. 

"I  have  never  been  seasick  in  my  life,"  he  said,  "and  I 
only  engage  a  cabin  for  fear  of  wet  weather.  A  fine  night 
like  this  I  .shall  not  trouble  you,  .so  prav  be  as  ill  as  vou 
like."  ^  I     . 

"It's  nothing  to  laugh  at,"  Mr.  ToulMm  remarked 
gloomily. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  little  advice,"  his  friend  .said, 
"anri  I  can  assure  you  that  I  know  something  «)f  these 
matters,  for  I  have  been  on  the  sea  a  great  deal.  Let 
me  mix  you  a  stiff  brandy  and  .stxla.  Drink  it  down 
and  eat  only  a  dry  biscuit.  I  have  some  brandy  of  my 
<)wn   here." 

"Nothing  docs  me  any  g<x>d,"  Mr.  Coulson  groanetl. 

"This,"  the  stranger  rejuarked,  producing  a  flask  from 
his  case  and  dividing  the  li(ju«)r  into  ecpial  parts,  "may 
send  you  to  sleep.  If  so,  you  'II  be  across  before  you  wake 
up.     Here's  luck!" 

Mr.  CouN  )n  draijied  his  glass.  Ills  companion  was  in 
the  act  of  raising  his  to  his  lips  when  the  .ship  gave  a  roll, 
his  elbow  cauglit  the  back  (.f  a  chair,  and  the  tumbler 
slippivl  from  his  fingers. 
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•'If  's  of  n«)  conseruM'iKO."  lie  «l«Hlnr«H|.  rin},'iiij;  f«r  llif 
steward.  *'  I  'II  ^'o  inlo  llu*  siuokinj^-nMun  aiul  ^tJ  a  drink. 
I  was  only  p«*inji  fo  have  some  to  keep  you  company.  .\s 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  prefer  whiskey." 

Mr.  ("oulson  sat  down  ujton  the  herlh.  lie  .seemed  in- 
dispose<l  for  speceli. 

"I'll  leave  you  now,  then,"  his  friend  said.  ItiiHonin;;; 
his  coat  around  him.  "You  lie  Hat  down  on  your  hack, 
and  I  think  you  'II  find  yourself  all  ri^'ht." 

'"That  hrandy,"  Mr.  Coulson  nuiltered.  "was  infertudly 
—  strong'." 

His  companion  .smile<l  and  went  out.  In  a  epiarler  of 
an  lujur  he  rettirne<l  and  hMke<l  the  door.  They  were  out 
in  the  Channel  now.  ami  (he  hoat  was  pil(  hinir  heavily. 
Mr.  .lanu's  H.  Coulson,  however,  knew  nolhinjr  of  it.  He 
was  .slee[)in<?  like  one  who  wakes  only  for  the  ,Iud>,'ment 
Day.  Over  his  coat  and  waistcoat  the  other  num's  fiii^rers 
travelled  with  curious  «lcxlerity.  The  oilskin  tase  in 
which  Mr.  Coulson  was  in  the  habit  of  keejiinf;  his  private 
corres[)ondence  was  reache«l  in  a  very  few  minut»'s.  The 
.stranger  lurne<l  out  the  letters  and  read  them.  «»ne  by  one. 
until  he  came  to  the  one  he  sou<;;ht.  He  held  it  for  a  short 
time  in  his  hand.  looke<l  at  the  address  with  a  faint  smile, 
and  slipped  his  finf,'ers  lif,'litly  alonj,'  the  gunmie<l  ed^'c  of 
the  envelope. 

"No  .seal,"  he  said  softly  to  himselt.  'My  friend 
Mr.  Coulson  plays  the  f,'ame  of  travclliii},'  ai,'enl  to 
perftH'tion." 

He  glided  out  of  the  cabin  with  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
In  about  ten  minutes  be  retunied.  Mr.  Coulson  was  still 
sleeping.  He  rej)laced  the  letter,  jjrcssinu;  d(nvn  the  en- 
velope carefully. 

"My  friend,"   he  whispered,  lookioL'  down   upon   Mr. 
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('oulson'.s  uneasy  fijjurr,  "on  flie  whole,  I  Imvo  been  |>er- 
haps  a  lillle  preiiiatnre.  I  flunk  you  liu<l  better  deliver 
this  (locument  to  its  proper  destination.  If  only  there 
was  to  have  been  a  written  answer,  we  might  have  met 
again  I   It  wouhl  have  bi'en  most  interesting." 

He  sli|)pe<l  the  oilskin  case  biuk  into  the  e.xaet  position 
in  which  he  had  foun<!  it,  and  watched  his  companion  for 
.several  minutes  in  silence.  Then  he  went  to  his  dressing- 
bag  and  from  a  |)hial  niixe<l  a  little  draught.  LiftiOt,'  '^^ 
sleeping  nuui's  head,  he  fonxnl  it  down  his  throat. 

"  1  think,"  he  said.  "  i  think,  Mr.  C'oulson.  that  you 
had  better  wake  up." 

He  unlocked  the  door  and  re.sumed  his  promenade  of 
tlie  deck.  In  the  bows  he  sto(Hl  for  .some  time,  leaning 
with  folded  arms  against  a  pillar,  his  eyes  fixetl  U|)on  the 
lin<'  of  lights  ahead.  The  great  waves  now  leaped  into 
the  moonlight,  the  wind  sang  in  the  rigging  and  came 
booming  across  the  waters,  the  salt  spray  stung  his  cheeks. 
High  above  his  head,  the  slender  mast,  with  its  Marconi 
attachment,  swang  and  diveil,  reached  out  for  the  stars, 
and  fell  away  with  a  .shudder.  The  man  who  watched, 
sfoofi  and  dreamed  until  the  voyage  was  almost  over. 
Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  back  to  see  how 
his  cabin  companion  was  faring. 

Mr.  C  ulson  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk.  He 
had  awakened  with  a  terrible  headache  and  a  sense  of 
.some  hideous  indiscretion.  It  was  not  until  he  had  ex- 
amined every  paper  in  his  pocket  and  all  his  money  that 
he  hail  be.,'un  to  feel  more  comfortable.  And  in  the  mean- 
time he  hud  forgotten  altogether  to  be  seasick. 

"Well,  how  has  the  reme«iy  worked.-"  the  .stranger 
inquire(J. 

Mr.  Coulson  looked  him  in  the  face.    Then  he  drew  a 
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sluirt  hrralli  of  rrlicf.  lie  lia<l  Imtii  iiitlisrrcrt,  Inil  lu* 
liatl  aliirituHl  liiiiisrif  iini'itc'>sarily.  Tlu'rc  \va><  iiolliinj^ 
ul)(»ut  IIk*  apiuMiaiHc  of  lliis  (luirt,  (Iarl>  lilllr  iiiaii.  willi 
llie  ariiial)lt'  ryi'>  aii<l  Miglilly  tun-ij,'!!  inaniirr.  in  lli«-  U'a.sl 
.sii>|ii(-i*Mis. 

"It's  ^'wvu  me  a  hriilc  tif  a  licmlat  In,"  lie  (Icclaml. 
"lull  I  crrlaiiily  liavi- ii'l  hvvu  seasick  up  till  now.  and 
I  must  say  I've  never  iTossetl  hcfure  witlioul  heiiig 
ill." 

The  stranger  laiij;lie<l  soothingly. 

"Thai  hrandy  and  soda  would  keep  you  ri;:lil,"  he  said. 
"When  we  t^et  to  Folkestone,  you'll  lie  waiilin;:  ;i  supjier 
basket.  Make  yourse'f  at  home.  I  don't  need  the  <  ahiii. 
It's  a  glorious  night  outside.  1  should  n't  have  eonie  in 
at  all  e\<e|>l  to  see  how  you  were  getting  on." 

"How  long  before  we  are  in  r"   Mr.  Coulson  asked. 

"About  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  was  the  answer.  "I'll 
eonic  for  you,  if  you  like.  Iluve  a  few  niinut<>'s  nap  if  you 
feel  sleepy." 

Mr.  Coulson  got  up. 

"Not  I !"  he  said.  "I  am  going  to  douse  my  head  in 
some  cold  water.  That  must  have  l)een  the  strong«vst 
brandy  and  soda  that  was  ever  brewed,  to  send  me  olf 
like  that." 

His  friejid  lauglie<l  as  he  helped  him  out  on  to  the  deck. 

"I  shouldn't  gnimble  at  it,  if  I  were  you,"  he  said 
carelessly,     "it  save<l  you  from  a  bad  crossing." 

Mr.  Coulson  washed  his  face  and  hands  iir  the  smoking- 
room  lavatorA',  and  was  so  far  re<<)vered,  even,  as  to  be 
able  to  drink  aeup  of  <-oll'eo  l)er(>re  they  reached  llic  liarl)or. 
.\l  Folkestone  he  h)okc(l  everywlicie  for  liis  friend,  but 
in  vain  .\l  Charing  (  ross  he  s'-arcliod  once  more.  The 
little  dark  gentleman,  with  the  disliriiiui.shed  air  and  the 
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easy,  correct  speech,  who  had  mixe<l  his  brandy  and  soda, 
had  disappearetl. 

"And  I  owe  the  little  beggar  for  half  that  cabin,"  Mr. 
Coulson  thought  with  a  sensation  of  annoyance.  "I 
wonder  where  he's  hidden  himself!" 


CHAPTER  XIX 


A   MOMENTOUS   QUESTION 

The  Duke  paused,  in  his  way  across  the trowded  reoeptioii 
rooms,  to  speak  to  his  host.  Sir  Kdward  Hransoni.  Secre- 
tar}'  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"I  have  just  written  you  a  line,  Bransonie,"  he  said,  as 
they  shook  hands.  "The  chief  tells  nie  that  he  is  going 
to  honor  us  down  at  Devenham  for  a  few  days,  and  that 
we  may  expect  you  also." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Duke,"  Bransome  answered.  "I 
suppose  Haviland  explaineil  the  matter  to  you." 

The  Duke  nodded. 

"You  are  going  to  help  me  entertain  my  other  distin- 
guished visitor,"  he  remarked.  "I  fancy  we  shall  be  quite 
a.n  interesting  party." 

Bransome  glanced  around. 

"I  hope  most  earnestly,"  he  said,  "that  we  shall  induce 
our  young  friend  to  be  a  little  more  candid  with  us  ihan 
he  has  been.  One  can't  get  a  word  out  of  Hesho,  but  I'm 
bound  to  say  that  I  don't  altogether  like  the  look  of  things. 
The  Press  are  beginning  to  smell  a  rat.  Two  leading 
articles  this  morning,  I  see,  upon  our  Eastern  relations." 

The  Duke  nodded. 

"I  read  them,"  he  said.  "We  are  informed  that  the 
prestige  and  success  of  our  ministry  will  entirely  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  arraiige  for  the  renewal 
of  our  treaty  with  Japan.  I  remember  the  same  papers 
shrieking  themselves  hoarse  with   indignation   whtn   we 
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first    joine<l    Iiatuls    with    our    little    friends    across    the 


sea 


His  secretary  approached  Bransome  and  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

"There  is  a  person  in  the  anteroom,  sir,"  he  said, 
"whom  I  think  that  you  ouj^ht  to  see." 

Tlie  Duke  nodded  and  passed  on.  The  secretary  drew 
his  ciiief  on  one  side. 

"This  man  has  just  arrive<l  from  Paris,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  is  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which  he  is  uistructed 
to  deliver  into  your  hands  only." 

Bransome  nodded. 

"Is  he  known  to  us  at  all?"  he  asked.  "From  whom 
does  the  letter  come.'" 

The  vounj'  man  hesitated. 

"The  letter  itself,  sir,  has  nothing  to  do  with  France.  I 
imagine,"  he  said.  "The  person  I  refer  to  is  an  American, 
and  although  I  have  no  positive  information.  I  believe 
that  he  is  sometimes  intrusted  with  the  carrvinj;  of  de- 
spatches  from  Washington  to  his  Embassy.  Once  or  twice 
lately  I  have  had  it  reported  to  me  that  communications 
from  the  other  side  to  Mr.  Harvey  have  been  sent  by  hand. 
It  .seems  as  though  they  had  some  objection  to  committing 
important  documents  to  the  post." 

Bransome  walked  through  the  crowded  rooms  l)y  the 
side  of  his  secretary,  slopping  for  a  moment  to  exchange 
gre«'tings  here  and  there  with  his  friends.  His  wife  was 
giving  her  third  recei)lion  of  the  session  to  the  diplomatic 
world. 

"Washington  has  certainly  shown  signs  of  mistrust 
lately,"  he  remarked,  "but  if  comnumications  from  Iheni 
are  ever  tampered  with,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  on  tlicir 
.side  than  ours.     They  have  a  particularly  unscrupulous 
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Press  to  (leal  with,  hesidos  political  iiitri<;ucr.s.  If  this 
person  you  speak  '>f  is  really  the  bean^r  of  a  letter  from 
there,"  he  addetl,  "1  think  we  can  hoth  guess  what  it  is 
about." 

The  secretary  noclded. 

"Shall  I  rin<;  up  Mr.  Ilaviland,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"Not  yet,"  IJransoine  answered.  "It  is  just  possible 
that  this  person  requires  an  immediate  reply,  in  which  ease 
it  may  be  convenient  for  me  not  to  be  able  to  get  at  the 
Prime  Minister.     Bring  him  along  into  my  private  room, 

Sidney." 

Sir  Edward  Bransome  made  his  way  to  his  study,  opened 
the  door  with  a  Yale  key,  turned  on  the  electric  lights,  and 
crossed  slowly  to  the  'hearthrug.  He  stood  there,  for 
several  moments,  with  his  elbow  upon  the  mantelpiece, 
looking  down  into  the  fire.  A  darker  shatlow  had  stolen 
across  his  face  as  soon  as  he  was  alone.  In  his  court  dress 
an<l  brilliant  array  of  orders,  he  was  certainly  a  very  dis- 
tinguished-l(K)king  figure.  Yet  the  last  few  years  had 
branded  lines  into  his  face  which  it  was  doubtful  if  he 
woukl  ever  lose.  To  be  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  greatest  power  which  the  world  had  as  yet 
known  must  certainly  seem,  on  paper,  to  be  as  brilliant 
a  post  as  a  man's  ambition  could  covet.  Many  years  ago 
it  had  seemed  so  to  Bransome  himself.  It  was  a  post 
which  he  had  deliberately  covete«l.  w.orked  for,  and  strived 
for.  And  now,  when  in  sight  of  the  end.  with  two  years 
of  office  only  to  run,  he  was  ap])alled  at  the  ever-growing 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  his  shoulders.  There  was 
never,  jierhajis,  a  time  when,  on  paper,  things  had  seemetl 
smoother,  when  the  distant  mutterings  of  <lisaster  were 
less  auilible.  It  was  only  those  who  were  behind  the  cur- 
tain who  realized  how  deceptive  a})pcarances  were. 
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In  a  few  minutes  his  secretan'  reappeared,  ushering  in 
Mr.  James  B.  Coulson.  Mr.  Coulson  was  still  a  little  pale 
from  the  effects  of  his  crossing,  and  he  wore  a  long,  thick 
ulster  to  conceal  the  deficiencies  of  his  attire.  Neverthe- 
less his  usual  breeziness  of  manner  had  not  altogether 
deserted  him.  Sir  Edward  looked  him  up  and  down,  and 
finding  him  look  exactly  as  Mr.  James  B.  Coulson  of  the 
Coulson  &  Bruce  Syndicate  should  look,  was  inclined  to 
wonder  whether  his  secretary  had  made  a  mistake. 

"I  was  told  that  you  wishe<l  to  see  me,"  he  said. 
"I  am  Sir  Edward  Bransorae." 

Mr.  James  B.  Coulson  nodde<l  appreciatively. 

"Very  good  of  you.  Sir  Edward,"  he  said,  "to  put  your- 
.self  out  at  this  time  of  night  to  have  a  word  or  two  with 
me.  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,  anyway,  but  the 
matter  was  sort  of  urgent." 

Sir  Edward  bent  his  head. 

"I  understand.  Mr.  Coulson,"  he  said,  "that  you  come 
from  the  United  States." 

"That  is  so,  sir,"  Mr.  Coulsoti  replied.  "I  am  at  the 
head  of  a  syndicate,  the  Coulson  &  Bruce  Syndicate, 
which  in  course  of  time  hope  to  revolutionize  the  ma- 
chinery- used  for  spinning  wool  all  over  the  world.  Like- 
wise we  have  patents  for  other  machinery  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  all  varieties  of  woollen  goods.  I  am 
over  here  on  a  business  trip,  which  I  have  just  concluded." 

"Satisfactorily,  I  *rust.^"  Sir  Edward  remarked. 

"Well,  I'm  no  ibling,  sir,"  Mr.  Coulson  assented. 

"Here  and  there  1  niay  have  missed  a  thing,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  doing  business  on  this  side  bothers  mc 
a  bit,  but  on  the  whole  I  'm  not  grumbling." 

Bran  some  bowed.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  man  was  not 
a  fool  I 
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"I  have  a  good  many  friends  round  about  Washington," 
Mr  Coulson  continued,  "and  sometimes,  when  they  know 
I  am  coming  across,  one  or  the  other  of  them  finds  it  con- 
venient to  hand  me  a  letter.  It  is  n't  the  postage  stamp 
that  worries  them."  he  added  with  a  Httle  laugh,  "but 
they  sort  of  feel  that  anything  committed  to  me  is  fairly 
safe  to  reach  its  right  destination." 

"Without  disputing  that  fact  for  ono  moment.  Mr. 
Coulson,"  Sir  Edward  remarked,  "I  might  also  suggest 
that  the  ordinary  mail  service  between  our  countries  has 
reached  a  marvellous  degree  of  perfection." 

"The  Post    Office,"  Mr.  Coulson  continued    medita- 
tively, "is  a  great  institution,  both  on  your  side  and  ours, 
but  'a  letter  posted  in  Washington  has  to  go  through  a 
good  many  hands  before  it  is  delivered  in  London." 
Sir  Edward  smiled. 

"It  is  a  fact,  sir,"  he  said,  "which  the  various  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  have  realized  for  many  years,  in  connection 
with  the  exchange  of  communications  one  with  the  other. 
Your  own  great  country,  as  it  grows  and  expands,  becomes, 
of  necessity,  more  in  touch  with  our  methods.  Did  I 
understand  that  you  have  a  letter  for  me,  Mr.  Coulson  ?  ' 
Mr.  Coulson  produced  it. 

"Friend  of  mine  you  may  have  heard  of,"  he  said, 
"asked  me  to  leave  this  with  you.  I  am  catching  the 
Princess  Cecilia  from  Southampton  to-morrow.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  if  I  waited  an  hour  or  so.  I  might  take  the  answer 

back  with  me." 

"It  is  getting  late,  Mr.  Coulson,"  Sir  Edward  remmded 
him,  glancing  at  the  clock. 

Mr.  Coulson  smiled. 

"I  think.  Sir  Edward."  he  said,  "that  in  your  line  of 
business  time  counts  for  little  " 
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Sir  Edward  iiiotioiied  his  visitor  fo  a  chair  and  touched 
the  holl. 

*'I  shall  re(|uire  the  A;JX  cijiher,  Sidney,"  he  said  to  his 
secrefarv. 

Mr.  Coiilsoii  looked  up. 

"Why."  he  sai.i,  "I  (hju't  think  you'll  need  that.  The 
letter  you've  j^ot  in  your  hand  is  just  a  personal  one,  an<l 
what  my  friend  has  to  say  to  you  is  written  out  there  in 
l*lack  and  while." 

Sir  Kdward  withdrew  the  eJielosurc  from  its  envelope 
and  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Isn't  this  a  trifle  indisercel?"  he  asketl. 
"Why,  I  should  say  not,"  Mr.  Coulson  answered.  "Mv 
friend  —  Mr.  Jones  we'll  call  him  —  knew  ine  and,  I  pre- 
sume, !:new  what  he  was  alxnit.  Besides,  that  is  a  plain 
letter  from  the  head  of  a  l)usiness  firm  to  —  shall  we  say 
a  client  ?    'i'here's  nothinjf  in  it  to  conceal." 

".Vt  the  same  time,"  Sir  Edward  remarked,  "it  mipht 
have  been  as  well  to  have  fastened  the  flap  of  the  envelope." 
Mr.  Coulson  held  out  his  luunl. 
"Let  me  look,"  he  said. 

Sir  Edwanl  gave  it  into  his  hands.  Mr.  Coulson  held 
it  under  the  electric  lii>ht.  There  was  no  indication  in  his 
face  of  any  surprise  or  disturbance. 

"Bit  yhort  of  f,'um  in  our  stationery  office,"  he  remarked. 
Sir  Edward  was  lookinsj;  at  him  steadily. 
"My  impres.  ioi  s  were,"  he  saiii,  "when  I  oj)ened  this 
letter,  that  I  was  not  the  first  person  who  had  done  so. 
The  envelope  flew  a|)art  in  my  fingers." 
Mr.  Coulson  shook  his  head. 

"The  document  has  never  been  out  of  my  possession, 
sir,"  he  said.  "It  has  not  even  left  my  person.  My  friend 
Mr.  Jones  does  not  bcliey*'  in  too  mueh  secreev  in  matters 
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of  this  sort.  I  liavo  liati  a  <,'(kmI  «loal  of  oxporieiiro  now 
and  am  inrliiic<l  to  aL^ivc  with  liiin.  A  letter  in  a  <Jout)lo- 
nidcd  envrlo|)»»,  slut  k  all  over  witli  sealin;^  wax.  is  ])r«'lty 
<'erlain  to  l)C  o[»cne(i  in  case  of  any  a(«i<lenl  to  tlie  hearer. 
This  «»ne,  as  you  may  not  have  noticed,  is  wrillen  in  tiie 
same  Iiand\vritin<^  and  ad<lressed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  remainder  of  my  letters  of  intriMiuction  to  various 
London  and  Paris  houses  of  Imsiness." 

Sir  Kdward  said  no  more.  lie  read  the  few  Hues  written 
on  a  sin;.;le  sheet  of  nolcpaper,  starting  a  liftU-  at  the  sij^na- 
ture.  Then  he  read  them  a<:;ain  and  phiced  tlie  d<K'ument 
t)eneath  a  paper-weifj^ht  in  front  of  him.  When  lie  lea?ied 
across  the  table,  his  folded  arms  formcil  a  semieirch- 
aroimd  it. 

"This  letter,  Mr.  Coulson,"  he  said,  "is  not  an  offii  iai 
coiiununication." 

"  It  is  not,"  Mr.  (Coulson  admitted.  "  I  fancy  it  (K-curred 
to  my  friend  Jones  that  Jinythinj;  official  would  he  hardly 
in  [)lace  and  mi<j;ht  he  easier  to  cva«le.  The  mailer  has 
already  cropped  up  in  ne,i;'otiations  hetween  Mr.  Harvey 
and  your  Cahinet,  hut  so  far  we  arc  without  any  definite 
pronouncement,  —  at  least,  that  is  how  my  friend  Mr. 
Jones  looks  at  it." 

Sir  Edward  smiled. 

"The  only  answer  your  friend  asks  for  is  a  verbal  one," 
he  remarked. 

"A  verl)al  one,"  Mr.  Coulson  assented,  "delivered  to 
mo  in  the  presence  of  one  other  person,  whose  name  you 
will  find  mentioned  in  that  letter." 

Sir  Edward  bowwl  his  head.  When  he  spoke  ajjain,  his 
manner  had  somehow  clianj^ed.  Tt  had  become  at  once 
more  official,  —  a  trifle  more  stilted. 

"This  is  u  great  subject,  Mr.  Coulson,"  he  said.    "It  is 
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If  ? 


a  subject  whifh  has  occupied  the  attention  of  His  Maj- 
esty's Ministers  for  many  months.  I  shall  take  the  opinion 
of  the  other  person  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  this  letter, 
as  to  whether  we  can  fjrant  Mr.  Jones'  request.  If  we 
.should  do  so,  it  will  not,  I  am  .sure,  he  neces.sary  to  say  to 
you  that  any  communication  we  may  make  on  the  subject 
to-night  will  be  from  men  to  a  man  of  honor,  and  must 
be  acce[)ted  us  such.  It  will  be  our  honest  and  sincere 
conviction,  but  it  must  also  be  understood  that  it  does  not 
bind  the  (Government  of  this  country  to  any  course  of 
action." 

Mr.  (.'oulson  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 

"That  is  what  I  call  diplomacy.  Sir  Edward,"  he  re- 
marked. "I  always  tell  our  people  that  they  are  too  bull- 
headed.  They  don't  use  enough  words.  \\ha.t  about 
that  other  friend  of  yours?" 

Sir  Edward  glanced  at  his  watch. 

'"It  is  possible,"  he  said,  "that  by  this  time  Mr.  —  Mr. 
Smith,  shall  we  call  him,  to  match  your  Mr.  Jones?  —  is 
attending  my  wife's  reception,  from  which  your  message 
called  me.  If  he  has  not  yet  arrived,  my  secretary  shall 
telephone  for  him." 

Mr.  Coulson  indicated  his  approval. 

"Seems  to  me,"  he  remarked,  "that  I  have  struck  a 
fortunate  evening  for  my  visit." 

Sir  Edward  touched  the  bell  and  his  secretary  appeared. 

"Sidney,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  find  the  gentleman 
whose  name  I  am  writing  upon  this  piece  of  paper.  If 
he  is  not  in  the  reception  rooms  and  has  not  arrived,  tele- 
phone for  him.  Say  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  would  come 
this  way  at  once.  He  will  understand  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance." 

The  secretar}'  bowed  and  withdrew,  after  a  glance  at 
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the  piece  of  paper  whifli  he  hold  in  hi's  hand.  Sir  Kdnard 
turned  toward  his  visitor. 

"Mr.  Coulson,"  he  .said,  "will  you  allow  me  the  privi- 
If^e  of  offering  you  some  refreshment  ?" 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  Mr.  Coulson  answere*!.  "I  am  in 
want  of  nothing  hut  a  .smoke." 

Sir  Edwanl  tununl  to  the  hell,  init  his  visitor  promptly 
stopped  him. 

"If  you  will  allow  me,  sir."  he  .said.  "I  will  smoke  one 
of  my  own.  Home-made  article,  five  dollars  a  hundred, 
but  I  can't  stand  the.se  strong  Havanas.    Trv  one." 

Sir  Edwanl  wavetl  them  away. 

"If  you  will  exciKse  me,"  he  .said,  "I  will  .smoke  a  cigar- 
ette. Since  you  are  here,  Mr.  ('oulson,  I  may  say  that  1 
am  verj'  glad  to  meet  you.  I  am  very  glad,  al.so,  of  this 
opportunity  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation  ujx)n  another 
matter." 

Mr.  CouLson  showed  some  signs  of  surprise. 

"How  "s  that?"  he  asked. 

"There  is  another  subject,"  Sir  Edward  said,  "which  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  you  while  we  are  waiting  for 
Mr.  Smith." 
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Mr.  Cour-soM  niovod  fiis  cii^ar  into  a  comer  of  his  moiitli. 
as  tliniij,'!!  to  ohhiiti  ji  cU'ar  view  of  his  questioner's  face. 
His  e.\[)ression  was  one  of  hhiixl  intere.st. 

"Well,  I  "jiiess  you've  ^ul  me  puzzled.  Sir  Edward,"  h«« 
said.  "You  are  n't  thinking  of  douig  anything  in  woollen 
niacliiiKTv,  are  you?" 

Sir  Kdward  smiled. 

"I  think  not,  Mr.  Coulson,"  he  answered,  ".Vt  any 
ral<",  my  (juestion  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  other  very 
interesting  av(M'Htion.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  y«ju  was 
whctlier  you  eonl<i  tell  me  anything  about  a  compatriot 
of  yours  —  a  Mr.   Hamilton   Fynes?" 

"Hamilton  Fynes!"  Mr.  Coidscm  repeatwl  thought- 
fully. "Why,  that's  the  man  who  got  murdered  on  the 
«arv  going  from  Liver|M)oI  to  IiOn<lon." 

"That  is  .so,"  Sir  Edward  admitted. 

Mr.  Coulson  .shook  his  head. 

"I  told  that  reporter  fellow  all  I  knew  about  him,"  he 
said.  "He  was  an  unsociable  .sort  of  chap,  you  know.  Sir 
Edward,  and  he  was  n't  in  my  line  of  business." 

"H'm!  I  thought  he  might  have  been,"  the  Minister 
answered,  glancing  keenly  for  a  moment  at  his  visitor. 
"To  tell  you  the  tnith,  ]\Ir.  Coulson,  we  have  been  a  great 
deal  bothered  about  that  imfortunale  incident,  and  by 
the  subsequent  murder  of  the  young  man  who  was  attached 
to  your  Emiiassy  here.    Scotland  Yard  has  strainetl  every 
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nen-e  to  bring  the  guilty  |kh)|)1<«  I<»  jiij^liro,  Iml  so  far  uii- 
successfiilly.  It  soniis  to  iiir  that  your  frifiids  on  tho  (dhcr 
.si(k'  scari'dy  sct-nj  to  give  us  credit  for  our  exertions.  'J'hey 
(h)  not  lielp  us  in  the  least.  They  assure  us  that  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fynes  (»ther  than  has  appearetl  in 
the  papers.  They  reeognize  him  only  as  an  Ainirican 
eitizcn  going  about  his  legitimate  business.  A  little  m<u-e 
confidenee  on  their  part  would,  I  think,  render  our  task 
easier." 

Mr.  Coulson  scratched  his  chin  for  a  moment  thought- 
fully. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  can  understand  their  feeling  a  l)il 
sore  about  it.  I'm  not  exactly  given  to  brag  when  I'm 
away  from  my  own  country  —  one  liears  too  nmcli  of 
that  all  the  time  —  but  between  you  and  me,  I  should  n't 
say  that  it  was  possible  for  two  crimes  like  that  to  be  com- 
mitted in  New  York  City  and  for  the  murderer  to  get  oiF 
scot  free  in  either  case." 

■'The  matter,"  Sir  E<lward  declare<l,  "has  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Homo 
Secretary  himself  has  taken  a  strong  personal  interest  in 
it;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  1  have  just  pointed  out  to 
you,  our  investigations  are  rendered  the  more  difficult 
from  the  fa(  t  that  we  cannot  learn  anything  definite  con- 
c'-ming  this  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  or  his  visit  to  this  country. 
iNow,  if  we  knew,  for  instance,"  Sir  Edwi'rd  continued, 
"that  he  was  carrying  documents,  or  even  a  letter,  similar 
to  the  one  you  have  just  han<led  to  me,  we  might  at  on<e 
liiscover  a  motive  to  the  crime,  and  work  backwards  until 
we  reached  the  perpetrator." 

Mr.  Coulson  knocktnl  the  ash  from  his  cigar. 

"I  see  what  vou  are  driving  at,"  he  said.  "I  am  sorry 
I  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  vou,  Su*  Edward.' 
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"NcilluT  ill  lh«'  «usc  of  Mr.  Huiuillon  Fvih's  or  in  the 
cast'  of  Mr.  HichanI  \'juultTiM)k' .- "  Sir  Edward  usked. 

Mr.  Coiilson  .sh(M>k  his  head. 

*'Quifi'  (Hit  of  my  liiH'."  \\v  (hn-larcd. 

•'Notwithslunditif,'  lh«'  fad,"  Sir  KdwanI  reminded  hiui 
c|iiielly.  "that  you  wore  prohahly  the  last  persfm  to  .see 
VaiuhTpoK-  aUvo!'  Ilr  ratin*  to  tlu*  Savoy  to  rail  upon 
you  licfori-  h«'  p»t  into  tlif  ta.vicai)  whore  he  was  niurdernl. 
That  is  so.  is  n't  it  ?" 

"Sure  !"  Mr.  Coul^m  answeretl.  "A  nice  young  fellow 
he  was,  too.  Well  set  up.  and  real  American  manners.  — 
'Ilail,  fellow,  well  met!'  with  ytm  right  away." 

"1  suppose,  Mr.  ("oulsoii."  the  Minister  suggested 
smoothly,  "it  woidd  n't  answer  your  puri)o.se  to  put  aside 
that  Iflulf  about  patents  for  the  development  of  the  woollen 
trade  for  a  few  moments,  and  tell  me  exactly  what  passed 
between  you  and  Mr.  Van<lerpole  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  and 
the  object  of  his  calling  upon  you  ?  ^Vhelller.  for  instance, 
he  look  away  with  him  d(K'uments  or  papers  intended  for 
tiie  Enil)assy  and  which  you  yourself  had  brought  fropi 
Amc'icar" 

"Vou  do  think  of  things!"  Mr.  Co'.iLson  remarked  ad- 
miringly. *  You  're  on  the  wrong  tra<k  this  time,  though, 
sure.  Still,  sujiposing  I  were  al)le  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
\'aiiderpole  was  carrying  jiapers  of  importance  to  my 
countrk-.  and  tlia!  Mr.  Hamilton  Fynes  was  also  in  po.s- 
.session  of  the  same  class  of  thx-ument.  how  would  it  help 
you  ?  In  what  fresh  dirtntion  should  you  look  then  for 
the  murderers  of  these  two  men?" 

"Mr.  Coulsoii."  Sir  Edward  said,  "we  should  consider 
tb?  nature  of  those  documents,  and  we  should  see  to  whose 
advantage  it  was  that  they  were  suppressed." 

Mr  Couli5on'-j  face  seemed  suddenly  old  and  lined.    H«- 
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s{K)kc  with  a  now  vij;«»r.  uiul  hi«  eyes  wero  vrrv  keen  and 
bright  under  his  l)ushy  eyebrows. 

"And  9U|)jM)sing  it  was  your  country's r"  lie  a.sktHj. 
" Supposing;  they  contained  instructions  to  our  Amlms- 
.sador  which  you  nii^i;hl  consider  inimical  to  your  interests  J- 
Do  you  mean  that  you  would  l(K»k  at  home  for  the  nmr- 
derer?  You  mean  thai  you  have  m^•n  so  devoted  to  Iheir 
native  land  that  they  were  willing  to  nm  the  risk  of  dcatii 
by  the  Itangman  t«»  aid  her?  You  mean  that  your  Se<ret 
Service  is  perferte<l  to  that  extent,  and  that  the  scales  i»f 
justice  are  held  blindfohle<l  ?  {)r  do  you  mean  that  S«ot- 
land  YanI  would  have  its  onlers,  and  that  these  men 
woidd  go  free?" 

"I  was  not  thinking  o'  mv  own  country."  Sir  Edward 
admitted.  "I  must  conK  that  my  thoughts  had  turned 
elsewhere." 

"Let  me  tell  you  this,  sir,"  Mr.  (  oulson  continued.  "I 
should  imagine  that  the  trouble  with  Washington,  if  there 
is  any,  is  simply  that  they  will  not  believe  that  your  police 
have  a  free  hand.  They  will  not  believe  that  yovi  are 
honestly  and  genuinely  anxious  for  the  discover^-  of  the 
perpetrator  of  these  crimes.  I  speak  without  authority, 
you  understand  ?  I  am  no  more  in  a  position  to  discuss 
this  affair  than  ai.y  other  tourist  from  my  country-  who 
might  happen  to  come  along." 

Sir  Edward  shruggec]  his  shoulders. 

"Can  you  suggest  any  method,"  he  asked  a  little  dryly, 
"by  means  of  which  we  might  remove  this  unfortunate 
impression  ?  " 

Mr.  Coulson  flicked  the  ash  once  more  from  the  end  of 
his  cigar  and  looked  at  it  thoughtfully. 

"This  is  n't  my  show."  he  said,  "and,  you  understand, 
1  am  ginng  the  views  of  Mr.  James  B.  Coulson.  and  co- 
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IkhIv  hut  Mr.  Junu's  B.  Coulson,  hul  if  I  were  in  your 
})().siti»)ii.  and  knew  that  a  friendly  country  was  fechiif;  a 
Utile  hit  sore  at  having  two  of  her  citizens  dispose*!  of  so 
unceremoniously,  I  'd  do  my  hest  to  jirove,  hy  the  only 
possihle  means,  that  I  was  lakinj:  the  matter  seriously." 

"The  only  possil)le  means  heing?"  Sir  Edward  asked. 

"i  jruess  i  M  oiler  a  reward,"  Mr.  Coulson  admitted. 

Sir  Edward  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

"Your  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  Mr.  Coulson,"  he  .said. 
"It  has  already  heen  mooted,  hut  we  will  give  it  a  little 
emphasis.  To-morrow  we  will  oiler  a  rewaril  of  one  thou- 
sand i)ounds  for  any  information  leading  to  the  apprc- 
liensioii  of  either  nuirdercr." 

"That  sounds  huUy,"  Mr.  Coulson  declared. 

"Ycm  think  that  it  will  have  a  gootl  etfect  upon  your 
friends  in  Washington?" 

"Me?"  Mr.  Coulson  asked.  "I  know  nothing  ahout 
it.  I  've  given  you  my  personal  opinion  only.  Seems  to 
me,  though,  it  's  the  hest  way  of  showing  that  you  're  in 
earnest." 

"Before  we  (juit  this  .suhject  finally,  Mr.  Coulson,"  Sir 
Edward  .said,  "I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  <]uestion  which 
you  have  heen  asked  hefore." 

"Keferring  to  Hamilton  Fvnes?"  Mr.  Coulson  asked. 
\  es  ! 

"(;el  your  young  man  to  lay  his  hand  on  that  copy  of 
tlie  Comet,"  Mr.  Coulson  hcgged  earnestly.  "1  told  that 
jiushing  young  jouriudist  all  I  knew  and  a  l)it  more.  I 
assure  vou,  my  infonration  isn't  worth  aii\ thing." 

"Was  it  meant  io  he  worth  anything?"  Sir  Edward 
asked. 

Mr.  Coulson  remained  imperturhahle. 


"If  vou  don't  uiitid.  Sir  I'dv.nni,"  lie  said. 
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we  'U  drop  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ilaniilloi.  Fynes.    We  can't 
get  any  forwarder.     Let  it  <;o  at  tliat." 

There  was  a  kiuM-k  at  the  door.  Sir  Edward's  secretary 
ushered  in  a  tall,  i)lainly  dressed  gentleman,  who  had  the 
sli'ditlv  ajjiirieved  air  of  a  man  who  has  heen  kei)t  out  of 
his  bed  beyond  the  usual  time. 

"My  dear  Bransome,"  he  said,  shaking  hands,  "isn't 
this  a  little  unreasonable  of  you  ?  Business  at  this  hour 
of  the  night !  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  most  amusing  con- 
versation with  a  delightful  acquaintance  of  your  wife's,  a 
young  lady  who  turned  up  her  nose  at  Ilegel  and  had  de- 
veloped a  ])hiloso|)hy  of  her  own.  I  was  just  beginning  to 
grasp  its  first  j)rincii)les.  Nothing  else,  I  am  (juite  sure, 
would  have  kei)t  me  awake." 

Sir  Edward  leaned  across  the  table  towards  Mr.  Coul- 
son.     Mr.  Coulson  had  risen  to  his  feet. 

"This  gentleman,"  he  said,  "is  Mr.  Sinilli." 

The  newciMuer  o})ened  his  lips  to  protest,  but  Sir  Edward 
held  out  his  hand. 

"One  moment,"  he  l)eggetl.  "Our  friend  here  —  Mr. 
J.  B.  Coulson  from  New  York  —  has  brought  a  letter 
from  America.  He  is  sailing  to-morrow,  —  leaving  Lon- 
don somewhere  aliout  eight  o'llock  in  the  nioniing,  1  im- 
agine. He  wishes  to  tifke  back  a  verl)al  reply.  The  letter, 
you  will  understand,  comes  from  a  Mr.  Jones,  and  the 
roplv  is  delivered  in  the  presence  of  —  Tvli.  ^"riiilh.  Our 
friend  here  is  not  personally  concerned  in  these  atfairs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  he  has  been  on  llir  Conti- 
nent exploiting  some  [latents  of  his  own  invention." 

The  newcomer  acce|>led  the  Ininicn  of  his  alteretl 
nomenclature  and  t(K)k  up  the  letter.  He  glanced  at  the 
.signature,  and  his  manner  became  at  once  more  interested. 
lie  accepted  tl-e  chair  y^h\i^^  Sir  ]:<Kvar!!  h;i(!  placed  by 
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his  side,  and,  drawing  the  electric  lifi;lit  a  little  nearer, 
read  the  document  throiijifh,  word  hy  word.  Then  he 
folded  it  up,  and  glanced  first  at  his  colleague  and  after- 
wards at  jNIr.  Coulson. 

"I  understand."  he  said,  "that  this  is  a  private  inquiry 
from  a  private  gentleman,  who  is  entitled,  however,  to  as 
much  courtesy  as  it  is  j)ossil)le  for  us  to  show  him." 

"That  is  exactly  the  position,  sir,"  Mr.  Coulson  replied. 
"Negotiations  of  a  more  formal  character  are  naturally 
••onducted  between  your  Foreign  Office  and  the  Foreign 
Office  of  my  country.  These  few  lines  come  from  man 
to  man.  I  think  that  i  occurred  to  my  friend  that  it 
might  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  a  great  deal  of  spe- 
cious dij)lomacy,  and  a  great  many  hundred  j)agcs  of  la- 
bored despatches,  if,  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  he  knew 
your  true  feelings  concerning  this  (juestion.  It  is,  after 
all,  a  simple  matter,"  Mr.  Coulson  continued,  "and  yet 
it  is  a  matter  with  .so  many  ramifications  that  after  much 
iliscussion  it  might  become  a  veritai)le  chaos." 

Mr.  Smith  inclined  his  hear!  gently. 

"I  ajtpreciate  the  situation,"  he  said.  "^ly  friend  here 
—  Sir  Edward  Bransome  —  and  I  have  already  discussed 
this  matter  at  great  length.  We  have  also  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  and  help  of  a  greater  Foreign  Minister  than 
either  of  us  could  ever  hope  to  become.  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  giving  you  the  verbal  reply  you  ask  for.  Do  you, 
Bransome .-" 

"None  whatever,  sir." 

"I  leave  it  to  you  to  put  it  in  your  own  words,"  Mr. 
Smith  continued.  "The  affair  is  within  your  province,  and 
the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  is  absolutely  fixed." 

Sir  Edward  turned  towanl  their  visitor. 

"Mr.  Couhon,"  he  said,  "wc  arc  asked  by  your  friend. 
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in  a  few  plain  words,  what  the  attitude  of  Crcat  Britain 
would  lie  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Japan  and  America. 
My  answer  —  our  answer  —  to  you  is  this,  —  no  war  be- 
tween Ja;)an  and  Anierita  is  likely  to  take  })la(e  unless 
your  Cabinet  should  <^o  to  unreasonable  and  uneallcd-for 
extremes.  We  have  ascertained,  beyond  any  measure  of 
doubt,  the  sincere  feeling  of  our  ally  in  this  matter.  Ja|)an 
does  not  desire  war,  is  not  prej)aring  for  it,  is  unwilling 
even  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  it.  At  the  same  time 
she  feels  that  her  sons  should  receive  the  same  considera- 
tion from  every  nation  in  the  world  as  the  sons  of  other 
j)c  )le.  Personally  it  is  our  profound  conviction  that  the 
good  sense,  the  fairness,  and  the  generous  instincts  of  your 
great  coimtry  will  recognize  this  and  act  accordingly.  War 
between  your  c(juntrv  and  JajKvn  is  an  im|)ossil)le  thing. 
The  thought  of  it  exists  only  in  the  frothy  vaporin.„  .  of 
cheaj)  newspa])ers,  and  the  sensational  utterances  o  'le 
calch  politician  who  must  find  an  aiidicncc  and  a  hearing 
by  any  methods.  The  sober  possil)ility  of  such  a  contlict 
does  not  exist." 

Mr.  Coulson  listened  attentively  to  ever}'  word.  When 
Sir  Edward  had  finished,  he  withdrew  his  cigar  fnjin  his 
mouth  and  knocked  the  ash  on  to  a  corner  of  the  writing- 
table. 

"That  's  all  very  interesting  indeed.  Sir  Edward,"  he  <le- 
clared.  "I  am  very  pleased  to  have  heani  what  you  have 
said,  and  I  shall  rcjieat  it  to  my  friend  on  the  other  siile, 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  exceedingly  ortiigod  to  you  for  such 
a  frank  exposition  of  your  views.  .Vnd  now,"  he  continued, 
"Idon'twai\t  t(j  keep  you  gentlemen  up  too  late,  so  per- 
haps you  will  l)e  coming  lo  the  answer  to  my  question." 

"Tile  answer!"  Sir  Edward  exclaimed.  "Surely  I 
made  mvself  dear.''' 
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"All  that  you  have  said,"  Mr.  Coulson  admitted,  "has 
been  remarkably  tlear,  but  the  (juestion  I  asked  you  was 
this,  —  what  is  to  be  the  position  of  your  countr}'  in  the 
event  of  war  between  Japan  and  America?" 

"And  I  have  told  you,"  Sir  Edward  declared,  "that  war 
between  Japan  and  America  is  not  a  subject  within  the 
scope  of  practical  politics." 

"We  may  consider  ourselves  —  my  friend  ^Ir.  Jones 
would  certainly  consider  himself,"  Mr.  Coulson  affirraed, 
—  "as  <^ood  a  judge  as  you.  Sir  Edward,  so  far  as  re<^ards 
that  matter.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  it  is  probal)le 
or  improbable.  You  may  know  the  feelings  of  your  ally. 
You  do  not  know  ours.  We  may  look  into  the  future,  and 
we  may  .see  that,  sooner  or  later,  war  between  our  «-ountry 
and  Japan  is  a  necessity.  We  may  decide  that  it  is  better 
for  us  to  fight  now  than  later.  These  things  are  in  the 
clouds.  They  oidy  enter  into  the  present  discussion  to 
this  extent,  but  it  is  not  for  you  to  sit  here  and  say  whether 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Ja])an  is  ])ossible  or 
impossible.  What  Mr.  Jones  asks  you  is  —  what  would 
be  your  position  if  it  should  take  place?  The  little  dia- 
tribe with  which  you  have  just  favored  me  is  exactly  the 
rc|)ly  we  should  liave  exi)ected  to  receive  formally  from 
Dowriiiig  Street.  It  is  n't  thai  Kort  of  re])ly  I  want  to  take 
back  to  Mr.  Jones." 

Mr.  Smith  and  his  colleague  exchanged  glances,  and  the 
latter  drew  his  chief  on  one  side. 

"You  will  excuse  me  for  a  nonient,  I  know.  Mr.  Coul- 
son," he  .said. 

'Why,  by  all  means,"  Mr.  (^)ulson  declared.  "My 
time  is  .  ly  own,  and  it  is  entirely  at  your  service.  If  you 
say  the  word,  I  '11  „  >  outside  and  wait." 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  Sir  Edward  answered. 
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The  room  was  a  large  one,  and  the  two  men  walkt<l 
slowly  up  and  down,  IMr.  Smith  leaning  all  the  time 
upon  his  colleague's  shoubler.  They  s,K)ke  in  an  under- 
tone, and  what  they  said  was  inaudible  to  Mr.  Coulson. 
During  his  period  of  waiting  he  drew  another  cigar  from 
his  pocket,  ami  lit  it  from  the  stumj)  of  the  old  one.  Then 
he  made  himself  a  little  more  comfortable  in  his  chan-, 
and  looked  around  at  the  walls  of  the  liandsomely  fiir- 
ni.shed  but  rather  soml)re  apartment  with  an  air  of  pleased 
curiosity.  It  was  scarcely,  perhaps,  what  he  should  have 
expected  from  a  man  in  a  similar  jiosition  in  his  own 
(■(mntrv,  l)ut  it  was,  at  any  rate,  impressive.  Presently 
they  came  back  to  him.    This  time  it  was  Mr.  Smith  who 

spoke. 

"Mr.  Coulson,"  he  said,  "we  need  not  beat  abcmt  the 
bush.    You  ask  us  a  i)lain  question  and  you  want  a  nlain 
answer.     Then  I  must  tell  ycm  this.     The  matter  is  not 
one  concerning  which  I  can  give  you  any  .lefinite  infonna- 
lion.    I  appreciate  the  position  of  your  friend  Mr.  Jones, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  met  him  in  the  same  spirit  as  he 
has  shown  in  his  inquiry,  but  I  may  tell  you  that,  being 
utterly  convinced  that  Japan  does  not  seek  war  wkili  you, 
and  that  tliercfore  no  war  is  likely,  my  (;overnment  is  not 
j)repared  to  answer  a  question  which  they  consider  based 
upon  an  impossibility.    If  this  war  should  come,  the  posi- 
ti(m  of  our  country  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  rights 
of  the  dispute.     As  a  corollary  to  that,  I  would  mention 
two  things.    You  read  your  newspapers,  Mr.  Coulson  .='" 
"Sure!"  that  gentleman  answered. 
"You  are  aware,  then,"  Mr.  Smith  continued,  "of  the 
present   p.-sition   of  your  fleet.     You   know  how    many 
months  nmst  i)ass  before  it  can  reach  Eastern  waters.     It 
is  not  wilhia  the  traditions  of  this  country  to  evade  fuiai- 
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merit  of  its  obligations,  however  severe  and  unnatural  tlicy 
may  seem,  l)ut  in  three  months'  time,  Mr.  Coulson,  our 
treaty  with  Japan  will  have  expired." 

"You  are  seeking  to  renew  it!"  Mr.  Coulson  deelarefl 
quickly. 

Mr.  Smith  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"The  renewal  of  that  treaty,"  he  said,  "is  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods.  One  cannot  tell.  I  go  so  far  only  as  to  tell 
you  that  in  three  months  the  present  treaty  will  have 
expired." 

Mr.  Coulson  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and  tcM)k  up  his  hat. 

"(Jentlemen  l)oth,"  he  said,  "that's  what  I  call  plain 
speaking.  I  supjmse  it 's  uj)  to  us  to  read  between  the 
lines.  I  can  assure  you  that  my  friend  Mr.  Jones  will 
appreciate  it.  It  is  n't  my  place  to  say  a  ■word  outside  the 
letter  which  I  have  handed  to  you.  I  am  a  j)lain  business 
man,  and  these  things  don't  come  in  my  way.  That  is 
why  I  feel  I  can  criticize,  —  I  am  un])rejudiced.  You  are 
Britishers,  and  you  've  got  one  eternal  fault.  You  setm  to 
think  the  whole  world  must  see  a  matter  as  you  see  it.  If 
Japan  has  convinced  vou  that  she  does  n't  seek  a  war  with 
us,  it  does  n't  follow  that  she  's  convinced  us.  As  to  the 
rights  of  our  dispute,  don't  rely  so  much  upon  hearing  one 
side  only.  Don't  be  dogmatic  about  it,  and  say  this  thing 
is  and  that  thing  is  n't.  You  may  bet  your  last  dollar  that 
America  is  n't  going  to  war  al)out  trifles.  We  are  the  same 
flesh  and  blood,  you  know.  We  have  the  same  traditions 
to  uphold.  What  we  do  is  what  we  should  e\|)ec!  you  to 
do  if  you  were  in  tnir  place.  That  's  all.  genllcnien.  \ow 
I  wish  you  both  good  night !  Mr.  Smith,  I  am  j)rouil  to 
shake  hands  with  you.  Sir  Edward,  I  say  the  .same  to 
you. 

Bransome  touched  the  bell  and  summoned  his  secretarv. 
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"Sidney,  will  you  sec  this  gcnllcman  out?"  he  said. 
"You  are  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  further  we  can  do 
for  you,  Mr.  Coulson?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  1  thank  you,  sir,"  that  gentleman  an- 
swered. " I  have  only  got  to  thank  you  once  more  for  the 
pleasure  of  this  hrief  interview.     (iockI  night !" 

"Good  night,  and  hon  voyayc!"  Sir  Edward  answered. 

Tiu-  door  was  closed.  The  two  men  IcKiked  at  one  an- 
other for  a  moment.  Mr.  Smith  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  heliied  himself  to  a  cigarette. 

-I  wonder,"  he  rcMiiarked  thoughtfully,  "how  our 
friends  in  .Tai)an  convinced  themselves  so  llioroughly  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  only  playing  ships!" 

Sir  Edward  sIi<K)k  his  head. 

"It  makes  cue  wonder,"  he  said. 
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By  midday  on  the  following  morning  l-ondon  was  pla- 
carded with  notices,  the  heading  of  which  was  .sensational 
enough  to  attract  ohservation  froin  every  passer-hy,  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor.  One  thousand  pounds'  reward  for  the 
ai)prehension  of  the  munlerer  of  eitiier  Hamilton  Pynes  or 
Richard  Vanderpole !  Ins|)cctor  Jacks,  who  was  amongst 
the  first  to  hear  the  news,  after  a  brief  interview  with  his 
•  liicf  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  round  to  the  HonieOHicc. 
He  sought  out  one  of  the  underlings  with  whom  he  had 
some  acquaintance,  and  whom  he  found  ready  enough, 
e-  'U  eager,  to  discuss  ijic  matter. 

"There  wasn't  a  word  al)out  any  reward,"  Ins[)ecfor 
Jacks  was  told,  "until  this  morning.  We  had  a  telephone 
njessage  from  the  chief's  l)edr(K)m  and  'phoned  you  up  at 
once.    It  's  a  pretty  stiff  amount,  is  n't  it  ?" 

"It  is,"  the  Inspector  admitted.  "Your  chief  seems  to 
be  taking  quite  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter  all  at 
once." 

"I  '11  lay  two  to  one  that  some  one  was  on  to  him  at  Sir 
Edward  Hransome's  reception  last  night,"  the  other  re- 
marked. "I  know  very  well  that  there  was  no  idea  of 
olFering  a  reward  yesterday  afternoon.  We  might  have 
come  out  with  a  hundred  poimds  or  so,  a  little  later  on, 
perhaps,  but  there  was  nothing  of  this  sort  in  the  air. 
I  've  no  desire  to  seem  <eiisorious,  you  know.  Jacks,"  the 
young  man  went  on,  leaning  back  in  liis  chair  and  lighting 
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a  cigarette,  "but  it  does  seem  a  dasliod  queer  thinj,'  that 
you  can't  jnit  your  finf,'er  upon  either  of  these  fellows." 

Inspector  Jacks  nodded  fj;l()omiIy. 

"  No  doubt  it  seems  so  to  you,"  he  admitted.  "  You 
forget  that  we  have  to  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  |»roof 
before  we  can  tap  a  man  on  the  shoulder  and  ask  iiim  to 
come  with  us.  It  is  n't  so  abroad  or  in  Ameriia.  There 
they  can  haul  a  man  up  with  less  than  half  the  evidence 
we  have  to  l)e  f)re|)are<l  with,  and,  of  course,  they  get  the 
reputation  of  l)eing  smarter  on  the  job.  We  may  learn 
enougli  to  satisfy  ourselves  easily,  l)ut  to  get  up  a  case 
whi(  li  we  can  put  before  a  magistrate  and  be  sure  of  not 
h)sing  our  man,  takes  time." 

"So  you've  got  your  eye  on  some  one?"  the  young 
man  aske<l  curiously. 

"I  did  not  say  so,"  the  Inspector  answere<l  warily. 
"By  the  bye,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
five  minutes'  interview  with  your  chief?" 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  .slowly. 

"What  i>  cheek  you've  got.  Jacks!"  he  declared. 
"You  're  not  serious,  are  you  ?" 

"Perfectly,"  Inspector  Jack.i  an.swered.  ".\nd  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  my  young  friend,  I  am  half  inclined  to 
think  that  when  he  is  given  to  understand,  as  he  will  be 
b,  you,  if  he  does  n't  know  it  already,  that  I  am  in  charge 
of  the  investigations  concerning  these  two  murders,  he 
will  see  me." 

The  young  man  was  disposed  to  consider  the  point. 

"Weil,"  he  remarked,  "the  chief  does  seem  plaguy  in- 
terested, all  of  a  sudden.  I  '11  pass  your  naii.e  in.  If  you 
take  a  seat,  it 's  just  possible  that  he  may  spare  you  a 
minute  or  two  in  about  an  hour's  time.  He  won't  be 
able  to  before   then,  1  *m    sure.     There  's   a   deputation 
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almost  due,  and  two  other  appointments  before  luncheon 
time." 

The  Inspector  aecepte*!  a  newspaper  and  an  easy-chair. 
His  youiij^  friend  disappearetl  and  returned  almost  im- 
mediately, lookinj:  a  little  surprisetl. 

"I  've  nmnaged  it  for  you,"  he  explained.  "The  chief 
is  going  to  si)are  you  five  minutes  at  once.  Come  along 
ami  I  '11  show  you  in." 

Insj)e(tor  Jacks  tt>ok  up  his  hat  and  followed  his  ac- 
(piaintance  to  the  jjrivate  room  of  the  Home  Secretarj-. 
That  personage  nodded  to  him  upon  his  entrance  and 
cotjlinued  to  dictate  a  letter.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
sent  his  clerk  out  of  the  room  and,  motioning  Mr.  Jacks 
to  lake  a  seat  by  his  side,  leaned  back  in  his  own  chair 
with  the  air  of  one  prepared  to  relax  for  a  moment.  lie 
was  a  man  of  somewhat  insignificant  presence,  but  he  had 
keen  gray  eyes,  half  the  time  concealed  under  thick  eye- 
brows, and  flashing  out  upon  you  now  and  then  at  least 
expected  moments. 

"Fnmi  Scotland  Yard,  I  understand,  Mr.  Jacks?"  hf* 
remarke<l. 

".\t  your  service,  sir."  the  Inspector  answered.  "I  am 
in  charge  of  the  investigations  concerning  these  two  recent 
murders." 

"Quite  .so,"  the  Home  Secretarj-  remarket!.  "I  am  vers- 
glad  to  meci  you,  iNIr.  Jacks.  So  far,  I  siii>pose,  you  an- 
willing  to  admit  that  you  gentlemen  ilown  at  Scotland 
Yard  have  not  exactly  distinguished  yourselves." 

"We  are  willing  to  admit  that,"  Insj>ector  Jacks 
.said. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  reward  will  help  you  very- 
much,"  the  Home  Sccretarv-  continue<l.  "So  far  as  you 
people  personally  are  concerned,  I  imagine  that  it  will  make 
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no  (lifTcronce.  The  only  j)oiiit  srrms  to  Ito  lliaf  it  iiiiiv 
hrin{i  you  outside  lidp  wliirli  at  tin*  prosfiit  tiiiio  is  hfiiij; 
withheld." 

"The  offering;  of  the  reward,  sir,"  Inspector  Jacks  said, 
"can  do  no  harm,  and  it  may  possiMy  assist  us  very 
materially." 

"I  am  ;;lad  to  have  your  opinion,  Mr.  Jacks,"  the 
Home  Secretary  said. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  The  Minister  trifled  with 
.some  ])apers  lyinji  on  the  desk  before  him.  Then  he 
turned  to  his  visitor  and  continued.  — 

"You  will  for^'ive  my  remindinji  you,  Mr.  Jacks,  that 
I  am  a  husy  man  and  that  this  is  a  Itusy  nioniiiij,'.  You 
had  .some  reasoTi,  1  presume,  for  wishirijj;  to  see  me?" 

"I  had,  sir,"  the  Inspector  answered.  "I  took  the 
liberty  of  waiting'  upon  you,  sir,  to  ask  whether  the  iilea 
of  a  rewanl  for  so  larj^e  a  sum  came  spontaneously  fn)m 
your  department  ?" 

The  Home  Secretary  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Ueally,  Mr.  Jacks,"  he  i)ei,'an,  — 

"1  hope,  sir."  the  Inspector  protested,  "that  you  will 
not  think  1  am  askinj,'  this  (juestion  throui^h  any  irnlcvinit 
curiosity.  I  am  bei:;inninj.;  to  form  a  theory  of  my  own  as 
to  lhe.se  two  murders,  but  it  needs  buildin;:  u|>.  'I'lie 
ofTering  of  a  reward  like  this,  if  it  emanates  from  the  source 
which  I  suspect  that  it  does,  gives  a  solid  foundation  to  my 
theories.  I  am  here,  sir.  in  the  interests  of  justice  only, 
and  I  should  be  i'\cee<linjily  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
tell  me  whether  the  sui^j^'estion  of  this  lar;;e  reward  did  not 
come  from  the  Foreij^n  Office?" 

The  Minister  considered  for  several  moments,  and 
then  .slowly  inclined  his  head. 

"Mr.  Jacks,"  he  .said.  "y.»ur  «juostion  appears  to  me  to 
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bo  a  portitioiil  one.  I  see  not  the  slightest  reason  to  conceal 
fnmi  you  the  fact  that  your  surmise  is  perfcrtly  atrurafe." 

A  flash  of  satisfaction  illuminated  for  a  moment  the 
«lete<tive's  inexpressive  features.  He  n)se  an«l  took  up  his 
hat. 

"I  am  ver\'  much  i)hlige(l  to  you,  .sir."  he  .said.  "Th*" 
information  which  you  have  given  me  is  extremely 
vahiahle." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  y«)u  say  s«»,"  the  Home  Stn-retary 
declared.  "You  uiiderstatui,  of  course,  that  it  is  within 
the  province  of  my  department  to  assist  at  all  times  and 
in  any  possil)le  way  t!»e  ccjurse  of  justice.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  I  can  do  for  you?" 

Inspector  Jacks  hesilati'd. 

"If  you  would  not  think  it  a  liberty,  sir."  he  .said,  "I 
should  be  very  glad  indee«l  if  you  would  give  me  a  note 
which  would  insure  me  an  interview  with  Sir  Edward 
Bran.sonie." 

"  I  will  give  it  you  with  pleasure,"  the  Se<  rctary  an- 
.swered,  "although  I  imagine  that  he  would  be  r|uite 
willing  to  .see  you  on  your  own  request." 

He  wrote  a  few  lines  an<l  pa.s.setl  them  over.  Inspector 
•lacks  saluted,  and  turned  towards  the  door. 

"You  'II  let  me  know  if  anything  turns  up?"  the  Home 
Secretary  said. 

"You  shall  be  informed  at  once,  sir,"  the  In.spector 
assured  him.  as  he  left  the  room. 

Sir  Edward  Brarisome  was  just  leaving  his  house  when 
Inspector  Jacks  entered  the  gate.  The  latter,  who  knew 
him  by  sight,  salute<l  and  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"Did  you  wish  to  .speak  to  me?"  Sir  Edward  asked, 
drawing  back  from  the  step  of  his  electric  brougham. 

The  Inspector  held  out  his  letter.     Sir  Edward  lore  it 
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open  and  glanced  thmngh  the  few  lines  which  it  container!. 
Then  he  looked  keenly  for  •.  uionient  ut  the  iiinn  who 
.strKMl  respectfully  l»y  his  side. 

"So  you  are  Inspector  Jacks  from  Scotland  Yard,"  he 
reniarketl. 

"At  your  service,  sir,"  the  detwtive  answere«l. 

"You  can  get  in  with  nie,  if  you  like."  Sir  Kilwurd  con- 
tinuwl.  motioning  towani  the  interior  of  his  hroughani. 
"I  am  due  in  Downing  Street  now,  hut  I  dare  say  you 
could  say  what  you  wish  to  on  the  way  there." 

"Oitainly.  sir."  In.4pect(»r  Jacks  answeretl.  "It  v. ill 
lie  ver)-  g<MMl  «)f  you  indeed  if  you  can  spare  nie  those  few 
minutes." 

The  brougham  glided  away. 

"N<»w,  Mr.  Jack.s."  Sir  Edward  .said,  "what  can  I  d<» 
for  you  ?    If  you  want  to  arrest  me.  I  -shall  claim  }iri\  ilege." 

The  Inspei'tor  .smiled. 

"I  am  in  charge,  sir."  he  .said,  "of  the  inve.stigations 
concerning  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hamilton  PVncs  and  Mr. 
Richard  \ander|M)le.  The  news  of  the  reward  came  to  us 
at  Scotland  Yard  this  morning.  Its  unu.sual  amount  letl 
me  to  make  .some  incjuirics  at  the  Home  ('i.'Kce.  I  found 
that  what  1  partly  expected  was  true.  I  found,  sir.  that 
your  departnient  has  shown  .some  interest  in  the  appre- 
hension of  these  two  men." 

Sir  Edward  inclined  his  head  .slowly. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

"Sir  Edward  Bransome."  the  Inspector  continued,  "I 
have  a  theorv'  of  my  own  as  to  the.se  murders,  and  though 
it  may  take  me  some  lime  to  work  it  out.  I  feel  myself  day 
by  day  growing  nearer  the  truth.  These  were  not  ordinarj- 
crimes.  Any  one  can  .see  that.  They  were  not  even 
crimes  for  the  purpose  of  rtibljcry  —  not,  that  is  to  say. 
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for  rol)l)ory  in  Uic  onliiiary  sense  of  the  word.  That  is 
apparent  even  to  those  who  write  for  the  Press.  It  h.'i-s 
l)ceii  apparent  to  us  from  the  tirst.  It  is  hepnninji;  to 
(hiwn  upon  nie  now  what  the  nature  of  the  motive  must  be 
which  was  responsil)k'  for  them.  I  have  in  my  po.s.session 
a  slight,  a  very  shuht  clue.  Tiie  l»e<i;innin<^  of  it  is  there, 
and  the  end.     It  is  the  way  l)etween  which  is  tangled." 

Sir  Edward  lit  a  cigarette  and  leaned  back  amongst  the 
cushions.  With  a  little  gesture  he  indicated  his  desire  that 
Inspector  Jacks  should  prtKeed. 

"  My  object  in  .seeking  for  a  personal  interview  with  you. 
sir."  Inspector  Jacks  continued,  "is  to  ask  you  a  .some- 
what peculiar  fjuestion.  If  I  find  that  my  investigations 
lead  me  in  the  direction  which  at  present  seems  probable, 
it  is  i\o  ordinary  person  whom  I  .shall  have  to  arrest  when 
the  time  comes.  The  reward  which  has  been  otfered  is  a 
large  one,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  question  the  bona  fide 
nature  of  it.  I  would  not  presume,  .sir,  even  to  a.sk  y()n 
whether  it  was  otfered  by  rca.son  of  any  outside  j>re.ssun>. 
Init  there  is  one  (juestion  which  I  nuist  a.sk.  Do  you  reallv 
wish,  sif-,  tiuit  the  murderer  or  murderers  of  these  two 
men   shall  l)e  bmught  to  justice?" 

Sir  Kdward  looked  at  his  companion  in  steadfast 
amazement. 

"My  dear  Inspector,"  he  .said,  "what  is  this  that  yon 
have  in  v-tur  mind  ?  I  hold  no  l)rief  for  any  man  capable 
of  such  crimes  as  these.  Re|ire.sentations  have  been  made 
to  us  by  the  .\merican  (Jovernment  that  the  murder  of  two 
of  her  citizens  within  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  absence  of  any  arrest,  is  .somewhat  of  a  reflection  uj)on 
our  police  service.  It  is  for  your  a.ssislance,  and  in  com- 
plinjent  to  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic,  that  the  rewani 
was  otfered." 
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Inspector  Jacks  seometl  a  Hi  lie  at  a  loss. 

"It  is  your  wish,  llieii,  s-'r,"  he  said  slowly,  "that  the 
guilty  person  or  perst  ms  he  arresteti  without  warniiiy, 
whoever  thoy  may  'vl' 

"By  all  means,"  Sir  Eilwani  riirnied.  "I  i  annot  con- 
ceive. Inspector,  \\.;;il  you  have  ■  .  your  mind  which  could 
have  led  you  for  a  luotucn.  lo  suspect  the  contrary." 

The  brou}j;ham  had  come  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  a 
house  in  Downing  Street.  Inspector  Jacks  descended 
slowly.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  decide  on  the  spot  Ik.w  far 
to  take  into  his  confidence  a  person  whose  altitude  was  so 
unsympathetic. 

"I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your  answer  to  my 
question,  sir,"  he  said,  saluting.  "I  hope  that  in  a  feu- 
days  we  shall  have  some  news  for  you." 

Sir  Edward  watched  him  disappear  as  he  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  Prime  Minister's  house. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said  to  himself  thoughtfully,  "what  that 
fellow  can  have  in  his  mind  I " 

Inspector  Jacks  did  not  at  once  return  to  S<otland  Yanl. 
On  his  way  there  he  turned  into  St.  James'  Scpiare,  and 
stoo<l  for  several  moments  IcHiking  at  the  corner  house  on 
the  far  side.  Finally,  after  a  iiesilation  which  seldom 
characterized  his  movements,  he  crosse<l  the  road  and 
rang  the  hell.  The  door  was  oj)encd  almost  at  on<  c  hy  a 
Japanese  hutler. 

"Is  your  master  at  home?"  the  Inspector  asked. 

"llis  Highness  does  not  .see  strangers,"  the  man  replied 
coldly. 

"Will  you  take  him  my  card  .-"  the  Inspector  asked. 

The  man  howed,  and  showed  him  into  an  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor.  Tlien  with  the  card  in  his  hand,  he 
turned  reluctantly  away. 
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"His  Highness  shall  be  informed  that  you  are  here," 
he  said.  "I  fear,  however,  that  you  waste  your  time.  I 
go  to  see." 

Inspector  Jacks  subsided  into  a  bamboo  chair  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  with  a  frown  upon  his  forehead. 
It  was  certain  that  he  was  not  proceeding  with  altogether 
his  usual  caution.  As  a  matter  of  tactics,  this  visit  of  his 
might  very  well  be  fatal ! 


CHAPTER  XXII 


A    BREATH    FROM   THE   EAST 


Inspector  Jacks  was  a  man  who  had  succeeded  in  his 
profession  chieHy  on  account  of  an  average  amount  of 
natural  astuteness,  and  also  Ije<'ausc  he  was  one  of  those 
favored  jjersona  whose  nervous  system  was  a  whole  and 
perfect  thing.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  as  he  sat  in  this 
large,  gloomy  apartment  into  which  he  had  been  shown, 
a  room  filled  with  art  treasures  whose  appearance  and 
significance  were  entirely  strange  to  him,  he  felt  a  certain 
uneasiness  which  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  understand. 
He  was  somewhat  instinctive  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
from  the  first  he  most  heartily  disliked  the  room  itself,  — 
its  vague  perfumes,  its  suhdueil  violet  coloring,  the  faces 
of  the  grinning  idols,  which  seemed  to  meet  his  gaze  in 
ever}'  direction,  the  pictures  of  those  fierce-looking  war- 
riors who  brandished  two-edged  swords  at  him  from  th*' 
walls.  They  belonged  to  the  period  when  Japanese  art 
was  perhaps  in  its  cnidest  state,  and  yet  in  this  uncertain 
atmosphere  they  seemed  to  possess  an  extraordinary 
vitality,  as  though  indeed  they  were  prepared  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  leap  from  their  frames  and  annihilate 
this  mysterious  product  of  modem  days,  who  in  !)lack 
clothes  and  silk  hat,  unarmed  and  without  physical 
strength,  yet  wielded  the  powers  of  life  and  dcatii  as  surely 
as  they  in  their  time  had  done. 

The  detective  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  around  the 
room.    He  made  a  show  of  examining  the  arms  against  the 
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walls,  the  hrocaded  hangings  with  their  wonderfwi  ilesign 
of  faded  gold,  the  ivory  statuettes,  the  black  god  who  sat 
on  his  haunches  and  into  whose  face  seemed  carved  some 
dumb  but  eternal  [)ower.  Movement  was  in  sonic  re- 
spects a  solace,  but  the  sound  of  a  hansom  bell  tinkling 
outside  was  a  much  greater  relief.  lie  crosse<l  to  the 
windows  and  looked  out  over  the  somewhat  silent  square. 
.\  hurdy-gurdy  was  playing  in  the  corner  opposite  the 
club,  just  visible  from  where  he  stood.  The  members 
were  passing  in  and  out.  The  commissionaire  stoo<l 
stolidly  in  his  place,  raising  every  now  antl  then  his  cab 
whistle  to  his  lips.  A  flickering  sunlight  fell  upon  the 
wind-shaken  lilac  trees  in  the  square  enclosure.  Inspector 
Jacks  found  himself  wishing  that  the  perfume  of  those 
lilacs  might  reach  even  to  where  he  stood,  and  help  him  to 
forget  for  a  moment  that  subtler  antl  to  him  curiously 
unpleasant  odor  which  all  the  time  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  So  overpowering  did  he  feel  it  that  he 
tried  even  to  open  the  window,  but  found  it  an  impossible 
task.  The  atmosphere  seemed  to  him  to  be  becoming 
absolutely  stifling. 

He  turned  arounil  and  walked  uneasily  toward  the  dof)r. 
He  decided  then  that  this  was  some  sort  of  gruesome 
nightmare  with  which  he  was  afflictwl.  He  was  quite 
certain  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  wake  in  his  little 
iron  be<lstead  with  the  sweat  upon  his  forehead  and  a 
reproachful  consciousness  of  having  eaten  an  indiscreet 
supper.  It  could  not  possibly  be  a  happening  in  real  life ! 
It  could  not  be  true  that  iiis  knees  were  sinking  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  body,  that  the  clanging  of  iron  hammers  was 
really  smiting  the  drums  of  his  ears,  that  the  purple  of  the 
room  was  growing  red,  and  that  his  veins  were  strained  to 
bursting !    He  threw  out  his  arms  in  a  momentarv  instinct 
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of  fiercely  stnifrf^jlinj^  consciousness.  The  idols  on  the 
walls  jeered  at  him.  Those  straiij^ely  clad  warriors  seemed 
to  him  now  to  he  looking  down  upon  his  discomfiture  with 
a  Satanic  smile,  mocking  the  pygniy  who  had  dared  to  raise 
his  hand  against  one  so  jealously  guarded,  ("lang  once 
more  went  the  blacksmith's  hammers,  and  then  chaos  !  .  .  . 


The  end  of  the  nightmare  was  not  altogether  accf)rding 
to  Ins})e(tor  Jacks'  expectations.  lie  found  himself  in  a 
small  l)ack  room,  stretched  upon  a  sofa  before  the  opeji 
French-windows,  through  which  came  a  pleasant  vision 
of  waving  green  trees  and  a  ))leasanter  stream  of  fresh  air. 
His  first  instinct  was  to  sniff,  and  a  sense  of  relief  crept 
through  him  when  he  realized  that  this  room,  at  any  rate, 
was  free  from  abnormal  odors.  He  sat  up  on  the  couch. 
A  pale-faced  Japanese  servant  stood  by  his  side  with  a 
glass  in  his  hand.  A  few  feet  away,  the  man  whom  he  had 
come  to  visit  was  looking  down  upon  him  with  an  ex|)res- 
sion  of  grave  concern  in  his  kindly  face. 

"You  are  better,  I  trust,  sir?"    Prince  Maiyo  said. 

"I  am  better,"  Inspector  Jacks  muttered.  "I  don't 
know  —  I  can't  imagine  what  happened  to  me." 

"You  were  not  feeling  quite  well,  perhaps,  this  morn- 
ing," the  Prince  said  soothingly.  "A  little  nm  down,  no 
doubt.  Your  profession  —  I  gather  from  your  card  that 
you  come  from  Scotland  Yard  —  is  an  arduous  one.  I 
came  into  the  room  and  found  you  lying  ui)on  your  back, 
gasping  for  breath." 

Inspector  Jacks  was  making  a  swift  recover}'.  He  no- 
ticed that  the  glass  which  the  man-servant  was  holding 
was  empty.  He  had  a  dim  recollection  of  something  having 
been  forced  through  his  lips.  Already  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  himself  again. 

"I    was    absolutely    and    entirely   well,"   he    declared 
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stoutly,  "l)()lh  wliou  I  left  tiotno  this  morniuf^  and  when  I 
entered  llial  room  to  wait  for  you.  I  tlon't  know  what  it 
was  that  came  ov(M'  me,"  lie  eontinued  doubtfully,  "but 
tne  atmosphere  seemed  suddeidy  to  beeome  uiil>earable." 

Prince  Maiyo  nodded  understandinfjly. 

"People  often  eomplain,"  he  admitted.  "So  many  of 
my  hangings  in  the  room  have  i)een  wrapped  in  spices  to 
preserve  them,  and  my  people  burn  dead  blossoms  there 
occasionally.  Some  of  us,  too."  he  concluded,  "are  very 
susceptible  tt)  strange  odors.  I  should  imagine,  perhaps, 
that  yon  are  »  ne  of  t!iem." 

Inspector  Jacks  shook  his  head. 

"I  call  myself  a  strong  nuui,"  he  .said,  "and  I  could  n't 
have  believed  that  anything  of  the  sort  would  have  hap- 
pened to  me." 

"I  .shouldn't  worry  al)out  it,"  the  Prince  said  gently, 
"(lo  and  .see  your  doctor,  if  you  like,  but  I  have  known 
many  people,  perfectly  healthy,  atTecied  in  the  same  way. 
I  understood  that  you  wished  to  have  a  word  with  me.  Do 
you  feel  well  enough  to  enter  upon  your  business  now,  or 
would  you  prefer  to  make  another  ap})ointment .'" 

"I  am  feeling  ([uite  well  again,  thank  you,"  the  In- 
spector said  slowly.  "If  you  could  spare  me  a  few  min- 
utes, I  .should  be  glad  to  e.vplain  the  matter  which  bmught 
me  here." 

The  Prince  merely  glanced  at  his  servant,  who  boweil 
and  glided  noi.selessly  from  the  room.  Then  he  drew  an 
easy-chair  to  the  side  of  the  couch  where  Mr.  Jacks  was 
still  sitting. 

"I  am  ver}'  much  interested  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Inspector 
Jacks,"  he  remarked,  with  a  glance  at  the  card  which  lie 
was  still  holding  in  his  fingers.  "I  have  studied  very 
nuniy  of  your  English  institutions  during  my  stay  over 
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here  with  much  interest,  btit  it  has  not  been  my  i^oocl 
fortune  to  have  eonie  into  louth  at  all  with  your  jiohce 
system.  Sir  Gorehani  Hri^'^'s  —  your  cliief.  I  l)eUevc  — 
has  invited  me  several  times  to  St'olluiul  Yani,  ami  I  have 
always  meant  to  avail  myself  of  his  kindness.  You  ((jmo 
to  me,  perhaps,  from  him?" 

The  Inspector  shook  his  head. 

"My  business.  Prince,"  he  said,  "is  a  little  more  per- 
sonal." 

Prince  Maiyo  raised  his  eyel trows. 

"Indeed?"  he  said.  "Well,  whatever  it  is,  let  us  hear 
it.  I  trust  that  I  have  not  unconsciously  Iraiis^'ressed 
against  your  laws?" 

Inspector  Jacks  hesitated.  After  all,  his  was  not  so 
easy  a  task. 

"Prince,"  he  said,  "my  erran<l  is  not  in  any  way  a 
pleasant  one,  and  I  should  lie  very  sorry  indee<l  to  find 
myself  in  the  [losition  of  bringing  any  aimoyance  upon  a 
stranger  and  a  gentleman  who  is  so  highly  esteeme<l.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  certain  duties  in  connection  with 
my  evcry-day  life  which  I  cannot  ignore.  In  England,  as 
I  dare  say  you  know,  sir,  the  law  is  a  great  leveller.  I 
have  heard  that  it  is  not  (juite  so  in  your  country,  Init  over 
here  we  all  stand  equal  in  its  sight." 

"That  is  excellent,"  the  Prince  s„  I.  "Please  believe, 
Mr  Inspector  Jacks,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  stand  for  a 
single  moment  between  you  and  your  duty,  whatever  it 
may  be.  Let  me  hear  just  what  you  have  to  say,  as 
though  I  were  an  ordinarv  dweller  here.  While  I  am  in 
England,  at  any  rate,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "I  am 
subject  to  your  laws,  and  I  dt)  my  best  lo  obey  them." 

"It  has  fallen  to  my  lot,"  Inspector  Jacks  said,  "to 
take  charge  of  the  iiivestigatitms  following  upon  the  murder 
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of  a  man  named  Hamilton  Fynes,  who  was  killed  on  his 
way  fn»m  Liverpool  to  London  about  a  fortnif^hl  ayo." 

The  Prince  inclined  his  head. 

"I  helieve,"  he  said  amiahly.  "that  1  reniemher  hear- 
ing the  matter  spoken  of.  It  was  the  foundation  of  a 
del)ate,  I  recollect,  at  a  recent  dinner-party,  as  to  the 
extraorilinarily  exa<rgerated  value  people  in  your  country 
seem  to  claim  for  human  life,  as  com))ared  to  us  Orientals. 
Hut  pray  j)roceed,  Mr.  Inspector  Jacks,"  the  Prince  con- 
linuetl  courteously.  "The  investigation,  I  am  sure,  is  in 
most  ahle  hands." 

"You  are  very  kind,  .sir,"  said  the  Inspector.  "I  do  tny 
best,  hut  I  might  admit  to  you  that  I  have  never  fotmd  a 
case  so  difficult  to  gra.sp.  Our  methods  perhaps  are  slow, 
hut  they  are,  in  a  sense,  .sure.  We  are  building  up  our 
case,  and  we  hope  before  long  to  secure  the  criminal,  but 
it  is  not  an  easy  task." 

The  Prince  bowed.    This  lime  he  made  no  remark. 

"The  evidence  which  I  have  collected  from  various 
sources,"  Inspector  Jacks  continued,  "leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  who  committed  this  murder  was  a 
foreigner." 

"What  you  call  an  alien,"  the  Prince  suggested.  "There 
is  much  discussion,  I  gather,  concerning  their  presen'-e  in 
this  country  nowadays." 

"The  evidence  which  I  j)ossess,"  the  detective  pro- 
ceeded, "points  to  the  murderer  belonging  to  the  same 
nationality  as  Your  Highness." 

The  Prince  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"A  Japanese?"  he  asked. 

The  Inspector  assented. 

"I  am  sorr}%"  the  Prince  said,  with  a  touch  of  added 
gravity  in  his  manner,  "that  one  of  ray  race  should  have 
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committed  a  misdemeanor  in  this  counlrj',  but  if  that  is  so, 
your  way,  of  course,  is  clear.  You  must  arrest  him  antl 
deal  with  him  as  an  ordinary  English  criminal.  lie  is 
here  to  live  your  life,  and  he  must  ol)ey  yf)ur  laws." 

"In  time,  sir,"  Inspector  Jacks  said  .slowly,  "we  hope 
to  do  so,  hut  over  here  we  may  not  arrest  upon  suspicion. 
^Ve  have  to  collect  evidence,  and  huild  and  Imild  until 
we  can  satisfy  any  reasonahle  individual  that  the  accused 
person  is  puilty." 

The  Prince  sighed  sjiupathetically. 
"It  is  not  for  me,"  he  said,  "to  criticize  your  methods." 
"I  come  now,"  Inspector  Jacks  .«aid  .slowly,  "to  the 
ohject  of  my  call  upon  Your  Highness.  Following  upon 
what  I  have  just  told  you,  certain  other  information  has 
come  into  my  possession  to  this  effect  —  that  not  only 
was  this  nmrderer  a  Japanese,  Ijut  we  have  evidence 
which  seems  to  suggest  that  he  was  attached  in  some  way 
to  your  household." 

"To  my  household  !"  the  Prince  repeated. 
"To   this   household,  Your  Highness,"   the   detective 
repeated. 

The  Prince  shook  his  head  slowly. 
"Mr.  Jacks,"  he  said,  "you  are,  I  am  .sure,  a  ver\'  clever 
man.     Let  me  ask  you  one  question.     Has  it  ever  fallen 
to  your  lot  to  niauc  a  mistake?" 

"Ver\-  often  indeed,"  the  Inspector  admitted  frankly. 
"Then  I  am  afraid,"  the  Prince  said,  "that  you  are 
once  more  in  that  position.  I  have  attached  to  my  hou.se- 
hold  fourteen  Japanese  servants,  a  secretary,  a  majordomo, 
and  a  butler.  It  niav  interest  you,  perhaps,  to  know  that 
during  my  residence  in  this  country  not  one  of  my  retinue, 
with  the  exception  of  my  secretary,  who  has  been  in  Paris 
for  .some  weeks,  has  left  this  house." 
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The  Inspector  stared  at  the  Prince  incredulously. 

"Never  left  the  house?"  he  repeatetl.  "Do  you  mean, 
sir,  that  they  do  not  go  out  for  holidays,  for  exercise,  to 
the  theatre?" 

The  Prince  shook  his  head. 

"Such  things  are  not  tlie  custom  with  us,"  he  said. 
"They  are  my  servants.  The  duly  of  their  life  is  service. 
I-ondon  is  a  world  unknown  t(»  tlicni  —  London  and  all 
these  ^Vcslc^n  <ilics.  Tlicy  have  no  desire  to  he  made 
mock  of  in  your  slrccls.  Their  life  is  given  to  my  interests. 
They  do  not  need  distractions." 

Inspector  Jacks  was  dumfounded.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  seemed  to  him  impossihlc. 

"Do  you  mean  that  Ihey  do  not  take  exercise,"  he 
aske<l,  "that  they  never  l)realhe  the  fresh  air?" 

The  Prince  smiled. 

"Such  fresh  air  as  y(Mir  city  can  afford  them."  he  .said, 
"is  to  he  fii;md  in  tlie  garden  there,  into  which  I  never 
penetrate  and  which  is  for  their  use.  I  see  that  you  look 
amazed,  Mr.  Inspector  Ja<ks.  This  thing  which  I  have 
told  you  seems  strange,  no  douht,  hut  you  must  not  eonfu.se 
the  servants  of  my  country  with  the  .servants  of  yours.  1 
make  no  comment  uixni  the  latter.  You  know  cjuile  well 
what  they  are;  so  do  I.  With  us.  .service  is  a  religion, — 
service  to  country  and  .service  to  master.  The.se  men  who 
perform  the  duties  of  my  household  would  give  their 
lives  for  me  as  cheerfully  as  they  would  for  their  country, 
should  the  occasion  arise." 

"  But  their  health  ? "  the  Inspector  protested.  "  It  is  not, 
surely,  well  for  them  to  he  herded  together  like  this?" 

The  Prince  smiled. 

"I  am  not  what  is  called  a  sportsman  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Inspector  Jacks."  he  said,  "hut  you  .shall  go  to  the 
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house  of  any  n(»lilenian  y«»u  t-hoosp,  and  if  you  will  l)rinf? 
mt*  an  ctjual  nuniljor  of  your  valets  or  footmen  or  chefs, 
who  can  compete  witli  mine  in  runninj;  or  jimiping  or 
wrestUnj?,  then  I  will  give  for  a  pri/.e  what  you  will  —  a 
hun(lre<l  pounds,  or  more.  You  see,  my  servants  have 
learned  the  secret  of  diet.  They  drink  nothing  save  water. 
Sickness  is  unknown  to  them." 

The  Insj)ector  was  silent  for  some  lime.  Then  he  ro.se 
to  his  feet. 

"Prince,"  lie  said,  "what  shouhl  you  declare,  then,  if  I 
told  you  liiut  a  nuui  of  <iltvious  Jaftanese  extraction  was 
.seen  to  enter  your  hou.se  on  the  morning  after  the  icurder, 
and  that  he  was  a  person  to  whom  certain  circumstances 
pointed  as  heing  concerned  in  that  deed.'" 

"Mr.  Inspector  Jacks."  the  Prince  said  calmly,  "I 
was  the  oidy  person  of  my  race  who  entered  my  hou.se 
that  morning." 

The  Insj)eetnr  moved  toward  the  door. 

"Your  Highness,"  he  .said  gravely,  "I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  y«»u  for  your  courteous  attention,  and  for  your 
kindness  after  my  unfortunate  indisposition." 

The  Prince  .smiled  graciously. 

"Mr.  Inspector  Jacks,"  he  said,  "your  visit  has  been  of 
great  interest  to  me.  If  I  can  be  of  any  furthvr  a.ssistance, 
pray  do  not  hesitate  to  call  u|X)n  me." 
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lN>Pf.(  roll  Jacks  studied  Mio  Itrnss  plale  for  a  moment, 
ami  tlicii  laiij:  llio  |iatieiit.s'  Well.  The  former,  he  noli«etl. 
was  very  much  id  want  of  cleatiiii^,  and  for  a  doctor's 
residence  there  was  a  certain  lack  of  snwirtness  ahout  the 
house  and  its  a|i|)ointineiits  which  hetokenetl  a  liniittHl 
jiractice.  The  railin}.;  in  front  was  hroken.  and  no  pretence 
had  been  made  at  keeping  the  garden  in  onler.  Inspector 
Ja<ks  had  time  to  notice  these  I'  ings.  for  it  was  not  until 
afl«'r  his  second  sunnnons  thai  the  door  was  openetl  by 
Dr.  Whiles  himself. 

"(Jood  morning'"  the  latter  said  tentatively.  Then, 
with  a  slight  air  of  disai)pointinenl,  he  recognized  his 
visitor. 

"(lood  morning,  doctor!"  It)sj)ector  .Tm-ks  replied. 
"You  have  n't  forgotten  me,  I  hope?  I  came  down  to  see 
yoTi  a  short  titne  ago,  respec-ting  the  man  who  was  knocked 
down  by  a  motor-car  and  treated  by  you  on  a  certain 


The  doctor  no<lde<l. 

"Will  you  lome  in?"  he  asked. 

He  led  the  way  into  a  somewhat  dingy  waiting-room.  A 
copy  of  the  Field,  a  month  old,  a  dog-eared  magazine, 
ami  a  bound  volume  of  Good  Words  were  spread  upon 
the  table.  'I'he  room  itself,  excejjt  for  a  few  chairs,  was 
i)rac»-  allv  bare. 
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"I  ilo  not  wisli  l(»  lake  up  t(n)  uiuth  of  your  tinu',  Dr. 
Whiles,     the  Inspcrtor  l»t'j;uii,  — 

The  ilcMlor  lau^hnl  shortly. 

"You  iHH-<l  ii'l  hothcr  altout  that,"  he  said.  "I'm 
tired  of  luakiiif^  a  l>hiir.  My  time  is  n't  any  too  well 
•  Hcupied." 

Tlic  In.speetor  glanced  at  his  watch,  —  it  wa.s  a  f«'\v 
minutes  past  twelve. 

"If  you  art-  really  not  Inisy,"  lie  saiti,  "I  was  ahout  to 
sujij^est  to  you  that  you  should  come  lia<k  to  town  with  nic 
and  lunch.  I  do  not  expect,  of  course,  to  fake  up  your 
<lay  for  nothing,"  he  continued.  "Vou  will  understand, 
as  a  professional  man,  that  when  your  .services  arc  rccjuired 
hy  the  authorities,  Ihey  exj)ect  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
I  hem." 

"But  what  u.se  can  I  he  to  you?"  the  <loctor  as!;cd. 
"You  know  all  ahout  the  man  whom  I  fixed  \\]>  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  There's  nothing  more  to  tell  you 
ahout  that.  IM  as  soon  go  up  to  town  and  lunch  with  you 
as  not,  hut  if  you  think  that  I've  anything  more  to  tell 
you.  you'll  only  he  disappointed." 

The  Inspector  nodded. 

"I'm  (juite  content  to  run  the  risk  of  that,"  he  aid. 
"Of  <'ourse,"  he  continued,  "it  does  not  follow  in  the 
least  that  this  person  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
murder.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  can  tell  at  present,  the  chances 
are  very  much  against  it.  Hut  at  the  same  time  it  would 
interest  my  chief  if  you  were  ahle  to  identify  him." 

The  doctor  nodtled. 

"I  hegin  to  understand,"  he  sai«l. 

"If  you  will  consider  a  day  spent  up  in  town  equivalent 
to  the  treatment  of  twenty-five  patients  at  your  ordinary 
■s<-'ale."  Inspector  Jacks  said.  "I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would 
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accompany  me  there  by  the  next  train.  We  will  lunch 
together  first,  and  look  for  our  friend  later  in  the  afternoon." 
The  doctor  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he 
found  this  suggestion  entirely  satisfactory.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour,  the  two  men  were  on  their  way  to  town. 

Curiously  enough,  Penelojie  and  Prince  Maiyo  met  that 
morning  for  the  first  time  in  several  days.  They  were 
both  guests  of  the  Duchess  of  Devenham  at  a  lai^e  lunch- 
eon party  at  the  Savoy  Restaurant.  Penelope  felt  a  little 
shiver  when  she  saw  him  coming  down  the  stairs.  Some- 
how or  other,  she  had  dreaded  this  meeting,  yet  when  it 
came,  she  knew  that  it  was  a  relief.  There  was  no  change 
in  his  manner,  no  trace  of  anxiety  in  his  smooth,  unrufl^ed 
face.  He  seemed,  if  possible,  to  have  grown  younger,  to 
walk  more  buoyantly.  His  eyes  met  hers  frankly,  his 
smile  was  wholly  unembarrassed.  It  was  not  possible  for 
a  man  to  bear  himself  thus  who  stood  beneath  the  great 
shadow ! 

So  far  from  avoiding  her,  he  came  over  to  her  sidr 
directly  he  ha«l  greeted  his  hostess. 

"This  morning,"  he  said,  "I  heanl  some  good  news. 
You  are  to  be  a  fellow  guest  at  Devenham." 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  admitted,  "that  of  my  two  aunts  I 
impose  most  frequently  upon  the  one  where  my  claims  art- 
the  slightest.    The  Duchess  is  so  good-natured." 

"She  is  charming,"  the  Prince  declared.  "I  am  look- 
ing fonvard  to  my  visit  immensely.  I  think  I  am  a  little 
weary  of  London.  A  visit  to  the  country  seems  to  nio 
most  delightful.  They  tell  me,  too,  that  your  spring 
gardens  are  wonderful.  What  London  suffers  from,  I 
think,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  a  lack  of  flowers.  We 
want  something  to  remind  us  that  the  spring  is  coming. 
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besides  these  occasional  gleams  of  blue  sky  and  very  oc- 
casional bursts  of  sunshine." 

"You  are  a  sentimentalist,  Prince,"  she  declared, 
smiling. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  he  answered  seriously.  "I  love  all 
beautiful  things.  I  think  that  there  are  many  men  as  well 
as  women  who  are  like  that.  Shall  I  be  very  rude  and  say 
that  in  the  matter  of  climate  and  flowers  one  grows,  per- 
haps, to  exj)ect  a  little  more  in  my  own  country." 

An  uncontrollable  impulse  moved  her.  She  leaned  a 
little  towards  him. 

"Climate  and  flowers  only?"  she  murmured.  "Wliat 
about  the  third  essential?" 

"Miss  Penelope,"  he  said  under  his  breath,  "I  have  to 
admit  that  one  must  travel  further  afield  for  Heaven's 
greatest  gift.  Even  then  one  can  only  worship.  The  stars 
are  denied  to  us." 

The  Duchess  came  sailing  over  to  them. 

"Every  one  is  here,"  she  said.  "I  hope  that  you  are 
all  hungry.  After  lunch.  Prince,  I  want  you  to  speak  to 
General  Sherrif.  He  has  been  dying  to  meet  you,  to  talk 
over  your  campaign  together  in  Manchuria.  There's 
another  man  who  is  anxious  to  meet  you,  too,  —  Professor 
Spcnlove.  He  has  been  to  Japan  for  a  month,  and  thinks 
about  writing  a  book  on  your  customs.  I  believe  he  looks 
lo  you  to  correct  his  impressions." 

"So  long  as  he  does  not  ask  me  to  corr«,'t  his  proofs !" 
the  Prince  murmured. 

"That  is  positively  the  most  unkind  thing  I  have  ever 
heard  you  say,"  the  Duchess  declaretl.  "Come  along, 
you  good  people.  Jules  has  promised  me  a  new  omelet, 
on  condition  that  we  sit  down  at  precisely  half-past  one. 
If  we  are  five  minutes  late,  he  declines  to  send  it  up." 
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They  took  their  places  at  the  round  table  which  hatl 
been  reserved  for  the  Duehess  of  Devenham,  —  not  very 
far,  Penelope  remembered,  from  the  table  at  which  they 
had  sat  for  dinner  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
recollection  of  that  evening  bronght  her  a  sudden  realiza- 
tion of  the  tragedy  which  seemed  to  have  taken  her  life 
into  its  grip.  Again  the  Prince  sat  by  her  side.  She 
watched  him  with  eyes  in  which  there  was  a  gleam  some- 
times almost  of  horror.  Easy  and  natural  as  usual,  with 
his  pleasant  smile  and  sim])le  speech,  he  was  making  him- 
self agreeal)le  to  one  of  the  older  ladies  of  the  party,  to 
whom,  by  chance,  no  one  had  addresswl  more  than  a  word 
or  so.  It  was  always  the  same  —  always  like  this,  she 
realizetl,  with  a  sudden  keen  apprehension  of  this  part  of 
the  man's  nature.  If  there  was  a  kindness  to  be  done,  a 
thoughtful  action,  it  was  not  only  he  who  did  it  but  it  was 
he  who  first  thought  of  it.  The  papers  during  the  last 
few  days  had  been  making  public  an  incident  which  he 
had  done  his  best  to  keep  secret.  He  hatl  signalized  his 
arrival  in  London,  some  months  ago,  by  going  overboard 
from  a  police  boat  into  the  Thames  to  rescue  a  half-drunken 
lighterman,  and  when  the  Humane  Society  had  voted 
him  their  meilal,  he  had  accepte<l  it  only  on  condition  tliat 
the  presentation  was  private  and  kept  out  of  the  pai)ers. 
It  was  not  one  but  fifty  kindly  deeds  which  stood  to  his 
credit.  Always  with  the  manners  of  a  Prince  —  gracious, 
courteous,  and  genial  —  never  a  word  had  passed  his  lips 
of  evil  towanls  any  human  being.  The  barriers  to-day 
between  the  smoking-room  and  the  drawing-room  are 
shadowy  things,  and  she  knew  very  well  that  he  was  held 
in  a  somewhat  curious  resj)ect  by  men,  as  a  person  to  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  a  storj*  in  which  there  was  any 
sluulow  of  indelicacv.    The  wavs  of  the  so-called  man  of 
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the  world  seemed  in  his  presence  as  though  they  must 
be  the  ways  of  some  creature  of  a  different  and  a  lower 
stage  of  existence.  A  younj];  man  whom  he  had  once  cor- 
rected had  christened  him,  half  jestingly.  Sir  f  Jalahad,  and 
certainly  his  life  in  London,  a  life  which  had  to  l)ear  all 
the  while  the  test  of  the  limelight,  had  appeared  to  merit 
some  such  title.  These  thoughts  chased  one  another 
through  her  mind  as  she  looketJ  at  him  and  marvelled. 
Surely  those  other  things  must  he  part  of  a  had  nightmare  ! 
It  was  not  possible  that  such  a  man  could  be  associated 
with  wrong-doing  —  such  manner  of  wrong-doing  ! 

Even  while  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  brain,  he 
turned  to  talk  to  her,  and  she  felt  at  once  that  little  glow 
of  pleasure  which  the  sound  of  his  voice  nearly  always 
evoked. 

"I  am  looking  forward  so  much,"  he  said,  "to  my  stay 
at  Devenham.  You  know,  it  will  not  be  verj-  much  longer 
that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  accepting  such 
invitations." 

"You  mean  that  the  time  is  really  coming  when  we  sliall 
lose  you?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

"When  my  work  is  finished,  I  return  home,"  he  an- 
swered.    "I  fancy  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  now." 

"When  you  do  leave  England,"  she  asked  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "do  you  go  straight  to  Japan  ?" 

He  l)owed. 

"With  the  Continent  I  have  finished,"  he  said.  "The 
cruiser  which  His  Majesty  has  sent  to  fetch  me  waits  even 
now  at  Southampton." 

"You  speak  of  your  work,"  she  remarked,  "as  though 
you  had  been  collecting  material  for  a  book." 

He  smiled. 

"I  have  been  busy  collecting  information  in  many  wavs," 
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he  said,  —  "trying  to  live  your  life  and  feel  as  you  feel, 
trying  to  understand  those  things  in  your  countrj",  and  in 
other  countries  too,  which  seem  at  first  so  strange  to  us 
who  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  East." 

"And  the  end  of  it  all?"  she  asked. 

His  eyes  gleamed  for  a  moment  with  a  light  which  she 
did  not  understand.  His  smile  was  tolerant,  even  genial, 
but  his  face  remained  like  the  face  of  a  sphinx. 

"It  is  for  the  good  of  Japan  I  came,"  he  said,  "for 
her  good  that  I  have  stayed  here  so  long.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  been  very  pleasant.  I  have  met  with  great 
kindness." 

She  leaned  a  little  forward  so  as  to  look  into  his  face. 
The  impassivity  of  his  features  was  like  a  wall  before 
her. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "I  suppose  it  is  a  period  of  pro- 
bation. You  are  like  a  schoolboy  already  who  is  looking 
forward  to  his  holidays.  You  will  be  very  happy  when  you 
return." 

"I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed,"  he  admitted  simply. 
"Why  not  ?  I  am  a  true  son  of  Japan,  and,  for  every  tnie 
son  of  his  countrj',  absence  from  her  is  as  hard  a  thing  to 
be  borne  as  absence  from  one's  own  family." 

Somerfield,  who  was  sitting  on  her  other  side,  insisted 
at  last  upon  diverting  her  attention. 

"Penelope,"  he  declared,  lowering  his  voice  a  little, 
"it  is  n't  fair.  You  never  have  a  word  to  say  to  me  when 
the  Prince  is  here." 

She  smiled. 

"You  must  remember  that  he  is  going  away  very  soon. 
Charlie,"  she  reminded  him. 

"Good  job,  too !"  Somerfield  muttered,  sotto  voce. 

"And  then,"  Penelope  <'ontinued.  with  the  air  of  not 
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having  heard  her  companion's  last  remark,  "he  possesses 
also  a  very  great  attraction.  He  is  absolutely  unlike  any 
other  human  l)eing  I  ever  met  or  heard  of." 

Somerfield  glanc-ed  across  at  hi.s  rival  with  lowering 
brows. 

"I  've  nothing  to  say  against  the  fellow,"  he  remarked, 
"except  that  it  seems  queer  nowadays  to  run  up  against 
a  man  of  his  birth  who  is  not  a  sportsman,  —  in  the  sense 
of  being  fond  of  sport,  I  mean,"  he  corrected  himself 
(juickly. 

"Sometimes  T  wonder,"  Penelope  said  thoiighlfully, 
"whetlier  such  speeches  as  the  one  which  you  have  just 
ma<'.>  do  not  indicate  something  totally  wrong  in  our 
modem  life.  You,  for  instance,  have  no  ])rofession, 
Charlie,  and  you  devote  your  life  to  a  systematic  course 
of  what  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  pleasure-seeking. 
You  hunt  or  you  shoot,  you  play  polo  or  golf,  you  come 
to  town  or  you  live  in  the  coimtry.  entirely  according  to 
the  seasons.  If  any  one  asked  you  why  you  had  not  chosen 
a  profession,  you  would  as  good  as  tell  them  that  it  was 
because  y<>n  were  a  rich  man  and  had  no  need  to  work 
for  your  living.  That  is  practically  what  it  comes  to. 
You  Englishmen  work  only  if  you  nei\l  nioiioy.  If  you 
do  not  need  money,  you  play.  The  Prince  is  wealthy,  but 
his  profession  was  ordained  for  him  from  e  moment 
when  he  left  the  cradle.  The  end  and  aim  of  his  life  is 
to  .serve  his  country,  and  I  believe  that  he  wouKJ  consider 
it  sacrilege  if  he  allowed  any  slighter  things  to  divert  at 
any  time  his  mind  from  its  main  ])ur])ose.  lie  would 
feel  like  a  priest  who  has  broken  his  ordination  vows." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  Somerfield  said  coolly,  "but 
there  's  nothing  in  life  nowadays  to  make  us  quite  so 
strenuous  as  that." 
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"Isn't  there?"  Penelope  answered.  "You  arj  an 
Englishman,  and  you  should  know.  Are  you  convinced, 
then,  that  your  country  to-day  is  at  the  height  of  her 
prosperity,  safe  and  sound,  bound  to  go  on  triumphant, 
prosperous,  without  the  constant  care  of  her  men  ?" 

Somerfield  looked  up  at  her  in  growing  amazement. 

"What  on  earth's  got  hold  of  you,  Penelope?"  he 
asked.  "Have  you  been  reading  the  sensational  papers, 
or  stuflSng  yourself  up  with  jingoism,  or  what?" 

She  laughed. 

"None  of  those  things,  I  can  assure  you,"  she  said.  "A 
man  like  the  Prince  makes  one  think,  because,  you  see, 
every  standard  of  life  we  have  is  a  standard  of  comparison. 
\Mien  one  sees  the  sort  of  man  he  is,  one  wonders.  When 
one  sees  how  far  apart  he  is  from  you  Englishmen  in 
his  ideals  and  the  way  he  s{)ends  his  life,  one  wonders 
again." 

Somerfield  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"We  do  well  enough,"  he  said.  "Japan  is  the  youngest 
of  the  nations.    She  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  us  up." 

"We  do  well  enough  !"  she  repeated  under  her  breath. 
"There  was  a  great  city  once  which  adopted  that  as  her 
motto,  —  people  dig  up  mementoes  of  her  sometimes  from 
under  the  sands." 

Somerfield  looked  at  her  in  an  aggrieved  fashion. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "I  thought  that  this  was  to  be  an 
amusing  luncheon  ])arty." 

"You  should  have  talked  more  to  Lady  Grace,"  she 
answered.  "I  am  sure  that  she  is  quite  reatiy  to  believe 
that  you  are  perfection,  and  the  English  army  the  one 
invincible  institution  in  the  world.  You  must  n't  take  me 
too  seriously  to-day,  Charlie.  I  have  a  headache,  and  I 
think  that  it  has  ma<Je  me  dull."   .   .   . 
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Inspector  Jatks  and  Dr.  Spent-er  Whiles  were  certainly  just  a  little 
out  of  accord  with  their  surroundings. 
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They  trooped  out  into  the  foyer  in  irregular  fashion  to 
take  their  coffee.  The  Prince  and  Penelope  were  side 
by  side. 

"What  I  like  about  your  restaurant  life,"  the  Prince 
said,  "is  the  strange  mixture  of  classes  which  it  every- 
where reveals." 

"Those  two,  for  instance,"  Penelope  said,  and  then 
stopped  short. 

The  Prince  followed  her  slight  gesture.  Inspector 
.Talks  and  Dr.  Spencer  Whiles  were  certainly  just  a  little 
out  of  accord  with  their  surroundings.  The  detective's 
(lothcs  were  too  new  and  his  companion's  too  old.  The 
doctor's  clothes  indeed  were  as  shabby  as  his  waiting- 
room,  and  he  sat  where  the  sunlight  was  merciless. 

"How  sin<?ular,"  the  Prince  remarked  with  a  smile, 
"that  you  should  have  pointed  those  two  men  out!  One 
of  them  I  know,  and,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment, 
I  should  like  to  speak  to  him." 

Penelope  was  not  ca])able  of  any  immediate  answer. 
The  Prince,  with  a  kindly  and  yet  gracious  smile,  walked 
over  to  Inspector  Jacks,  who  rose  at  once  to  his  feet. 

"I  hope  you  have  quite  recovered,  Mr.  Inspector,"  the 
Prince  saitl,  holding  out  his  hand  in  friendly  fashion.  "I 
have  felt  very  guilty  over  your  indisposition.  I  am  sure 
that  I  keep  my  rooms  too  close  for  English  people." 

"Thank  you.  Prince"  the  Inspector  answered,  "I  am 
perfectly  well  again.  In  fact,  I  have  not  felt  anything  of 
my  little  attack  since." 

The  Prince  smiled. 

"I  am  glad,"  he  said.  "Next  time  you  are  good  enough 
to  pay  me  a  visit,  I  will  see  that  you  do  not  suffer  in  the 
same  way." 

He  nodded  kindly  and  rejoined  his  friends.     The  In- 
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spector  resumed  his  scat  and  busied  himself  with  relight- 
ing his  cigar.  He  i)uq)osely  did  not  even  glance  at  his 
companion. 

"Who  was  that?"  the  doctor  asked  curiously.  "Did 
you  call  him  Prince?" 

Inspector  Jacks  sighed.  This  was  a  disajjpoinlment  to 
him ! 

"His  name  is  Prince  Maiyo,"  he  said  slowly.  "He  is 
a  Japanese." 

The  iloctor  looked  across  the  restaurant  with  puzzled 
face. 

"It  's  queer,"  he  said,  "how  all  these  Japanese  seem 
to  one  to  look  so  much  alike,  and  yet  — " 

He  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence. 

"You  are  thinking  of  your  friend  of  the  other  night  ?" 
the  Inspector  remarked. 

"I  was,"  the  doctor  admitted.  "  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
to  me  like  the  same  man  with  a  different  manner." 

Inspector  Jacks  was  silent.  He  puffed  steadily  at  his 
cigar. 

"You  don't  suppose,"  he  asked  quietly,  "that  it  could 
have  been  the  same  man  ?" 

The  doctor  was  still  looking  across  the  room. 

"I  could  not  tell,"  he  said.  "I  should  like  to  see  him 
again.  I  wasn't  prepared,  and  there  was  something  so 
altered  in  his  tone  and  the  way  he  carried  himself.    And 

yet-" 

The  pause  was  expressive.  Inspector  Jacks'  eyes 
brightened.  He  hated  to  feel  that  his  day  had  been 
altogether  wasted 
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In'spector  Jacks  was  in  luck  at  last.  EIovpii  times  he 
had  tailed  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  rereiverl  tiic 
same  reply.  To-day  he  was  asked  to  wait.  The  patient 
was  better  —  would  be  able  to  see  him.  Soon  a  nurse  in 
neat  uniform  came  quietly  down  the  corridor  and  look 
charge  of  hira. 

"Ten  minutes,  no  more,"  she  insisted  goo<l-humoredly. 

The  Inspector  nodded. 

"One  question,  if  you  please,  nurse,"  he  asked.  "Is 
the  man  going  to  live?" 

"Not  a  doubt  about  it,"  she  declared.    "Whv  ?" 

"A  matter  of  depositions,"  the  Inspector  exclaimed. 
"I  M  rather  let  it  go,  though,  if  he  's  sure  to  recover." 

"It's  a  simple  case,"  she  answered,  "and  his  constitu- 
tion is  excellent.  There  isn't  tlie  least  ncctl  for  you 
to  think  about  depositions.  Here  he  is.  Don't  talk  too 
long." 

The  Inspector  sat  down  l)y  the  bedside.  The  patient, 
a  young  man,  welconied  him  a  little  shyly. 

"You  have  come  to  ask  me  about  wliat  I  saw  in  Pall 
Mall  and  opposite  the  Hyde  Park  Hold?"  he  said, 
speaking  .slowly  and  in  a  voice  .scarcely  raised  above  a 
whisper.  "I  told  them  all  before  the  operation,  but  they 
could  n't  send  for  you  then.    There  was  n't  time." 

The  Iiispcclur  nudJcd. 
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"Tell  me  your  (iwn  way,"  he  said.  "Don't  hurr)-.  We 
can  get  the  partirulars  later  on.  CJIad  you  're  going  to 
be  mended." 

" It  was  touch  and  go,"  the  young  man  declared  with 
a  note  of  awe  in  his  tone.  "If  the  omnibus  wheel  had 
turned  a  foot  more.  I  .should  have  lost  both  my  leg.s.  It 
was  all  through  watching  that  chap  hop  out  of  the  taxicab, 
too." 

The  Inspector  inclined  his  head  gravely. 

"You  saw  him  get  in.  did  n't  you  ?"  he  askerl. 

"That  *s  so."  the  patient  a<lmittefl.  "I  was  on  my  way 
—  Charing  Cn)ss  to  the  Kensington  Palace  Hotel,  on  a 
bicycle.  There  was  a  blink  —  corner  of  Pall  Mall  and 
Haymarket.  I  cauf^ht  hohl  —  taxi  in  front  —  to  steady 
me." 

The  nurse  bent  over  him  will)  a  glass  in  her  hand.  She 
raised  him  a  little  with  the  other  arm. 

"Not  too  much  of  this,  you  know,  young  man,"  she 
said  with  a  pleasant  smile.  'Here  's  .something  to  make 
you  stn)ng." 

"Right  you  are!" 

He  drained  the  contents  of  the  gla.ss  and  smacked  his 
lips. 

"Jolly  good  stuflF,"  he  declared.  "Where  was  I,  Mr. 
Inspector?" 

"Holding  the  back  of  a  taxical),  comer  of  Regent 
Street  and  Haymarket."  Inspector  Jjwl-s  remindcfl  him. 

The  patient  nodded. 

"There  was  an  electric  brough;un,"  be  continued, 
"drawn  up  alongside  the  taxi.  While  we  were  there, 
waiting,  I  saw  a  chap  get  out.  speak  to  some  one  through 
the  window  of  the  taxi,  open  the  door,  and  step  in.  When 
we  moved  on,  he  stayed  in  the  ta.\i.    Dark,  slim  duip  ht- 
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was,"  the  patient  coiilimuvl,  "u  roj,'ijIar  how'  veil, 

silk  hat,  white  tnufflrr.  white  kid  >,'loves,  -  -  ^      ..ie  rest 
of  it." 

"And  afterwards?"  the  Inspettor  askefl. 

"I  kept  behind  the  taxi,"  the  youth  conlinuwl  "Wr 
fioi  blocked  ajjain  at  Hyde  Park  ("onier.  1  saw  him  step 
out  of  the  taxi  and  disappear  anion^'sl  llir  vehicles.  .\ 
moment  or  tw(»  later.  1  passivl  the  taxi  ami  looked  in  — 
saw  .somelhin);  had  happene«l  -  the  fellow  was  lying 
side-ways.  Il  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  start.  I  skidded,  and 
over  I  went.  Sort  of  had  an  idea  thai  every  one  in 
the  world  had  started  shouting  to  ine.  and  felt  that  1 
was  half  underneath  an  omnibus.  Woke  up  to  find 
iny.self  here." 

"Should  you  know  the  man  again?"  the  Inspeetor 
aske<l.  "I  mean  the  man  whom  vou  saw  enter  and  leave 
the  taxi?" 

"I  think  so  —  pretty  .sure!" 

The  nurse  eanie  up,  shaking  her  hea<l.  Inspeetor  .laek.s 
rose  from  his  seat. 

"Right,  nurse."  he  said.  '"I  "m  «>ir.  Take  care  of  our 
young  friend.  He  is  going  to  be  very  useful  to  us  as  soon 
as  he  ean  use  his  feel  and  get  about.  1  'II  <onie  and  sit 
with  you  for  half  an  hour  next  visiting  day.  if  I  may?" 
he  added,  turning  to  the  patient. 

"Glad  to  see  you."  the  youth  answered.  "My  people 
live  down  in  the  country,  and  I  have  n't  many  pals." 

Inspector  Jacks  left  the  hosjital  thoughtfully.  The 
smell  of  anipsthelies  somehow  reminded  him  of  the 
library  in  the  house  at  the  comer  of  St.  James'  Square. 
Il  was  not  altogether  by  chance,  perhaps,  that  he  foun<l 
himself  walking  in  that  direction.  He  was  hi  Pull  Mall, 
in  ffu  t.  before  he  rcali:-:ed  where  he  wa.s.  .ind  ut  the  conicr 
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of  St.  James'  Square  and  Pall  Mall  he  came  face  to  face 
with  Prince  Maiyo,  walking  slowly  westwards. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  men  was  a  characteristic 
one.  The  Inspector  sufferetl  no  signs  of  surprise  or  even 
interest  to  creep  into  his  expressionless  face.  The  Prince, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  pleasure  at 
this  unexpected  encounter.  Ilis  lips  parted  in  a  delightful 
smile.  lie  ignored  the  Inspector's  somewhat  stiff  salute, 
and  insisted  u])on  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand. 

"Mr.  Inspector  Jacks,"  he  said,  "you  are  the  one  person 
whom  I  desired  to  see.  You  are  not  busy,  I  hope?  You 
can  talk  with  me  for  five  minutes?" 

The  Inspector  hesitated  for  a  moment.  He  was  versed 
in  everj-  form  of  duplicity,  and  yet  he  felt  that  in  the 
presence  of  this  young  aristocrat,  who  was  smiling  u])on 
him  so  delightfully,  he  was  little  more  than  a  babe  in 
wisdom,  an  amateur  pure  and  simple.  He  was  conscious, 
too,  of  a  sentiment  which  rarely  intruded  itself  into  his 
affairs.  lie  was  conscious  of  a  stiong  liking  for  this  deb- 
onair, pleasant-faced  young  man,  who  treatetl  him  not 
only  as  an  equal,  but  as  an  equal  in  who^e  society  he  found 
an  especial  pleasure. 

"  I  have  the  time  to  spare,  sir,  certainly,"  he  admitted. 

The  Prince  smiled  gayly. 

"Inspector  Jacks,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  wonderful  m.in. 
Even  now  you  arc  asking  yourself, '  What  does  he  want 
to  say  to  me  —  Prince  Maiyo  ?  Is  he  going  to  ask  me  ques- 
tions, or  will  he  tell  me  things  which  I  should  like  to  hear?' 
You  know,  INIr.  Inspector  Jacks,  between  ourselves,  you 
are  just  a  little  interested  in  me,  is  it  not  so?" 

The  detective  was  dumb.  He  stood  there  patiently 
waiting.  lie  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  declines  to  commit 
himself. 
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"Just  a  little  interested  in  me,  I  think,"  the  Prince  mur- 
mured, smiling  at  his  companion.  "Ah,  well,  many  of 
the  things  I  do  over  here,  perhaps,  must  seem  ver)'  strange. 
And  that  reminds  me.  Only  a  short  time  a<ro  you  were 
asking  questions  about  the  man  who  travelled  from  Liver- 
pool to  London  and  reached  his  destination  with  a  dagger 
through  his  heart.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Inspector  Jacks,  have 
you  discovered  the  murderer  yet.^" 

"Not  yet,"  the  detective  answere<J. 

"I  have  heard  you  speak  of  this  affair,"  the  Prince  con- 
tinued, "and  before  now  I  expecle<l  to  read  in  the  papers 
that  you  had  put  your  hand  upon  the  guilty  one.  If 
you  have  not  done  so,  I  am  verj-  sure  that  there  is  some 
explanation." 

"It  is  be"er  sometimes  to  wait,"  the  detective  said 
quietly. 

The  Prince  bowed  as  one  who  understands. 

"I  think  so,"  he  assented,  "I  think  I  follow  you.  On 
the  very  next  day  there  was  another  tragedy  which  .seemed 
to  me  even  more  terrible.  I  mean  the  nmrder  of  that 
young  fellow  Vanderpole,  of  the  American  Embassy. 
Mr.  Inspector  Jacks,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  I  wonder, 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  let  the  .solution  of  one  await  the 
solution  of  the  other.*" 

Inspector  Jacks  shnigged  his  shoulders. 

"Occasionally,"  he  admitted  reluctantly,  "when  one  is 
following  up  a  clue,  one  discovers  things." 

"You  are  wonderful  I"  the  Prince  declared.  "You  are, 
indeed!  I  know  what  is  in  your  miiid.  You  have  .said 
to  yourself,  'Between  those  two  nuirders  there  is  some 
connection.  They  were  both  done  by  the  hand  of  a 
master  criminal.  The  victims  in  l)oth  cases  were  Ameri- 
cans.'   Yuu  said  to  yourself,  *  First  of  all,  I  will  discover 
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the  motive;  then,  perhaps,  a  clue  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  one  will  lead  me  to  the  other,  or  both  ? '  You  are 
not  sure  which  way  to  turn.  There  is  nothing  there  upon 
which  you  can  lay  your  hand.  You  say  to  yourself,  *I 
will  make  a  bluff.'  That  is  the  word,  is  it  not  ?  You  come 
to  me.  You  tell  me  gravely  that  you  have  reason  to  suspect 
some  one  in  my  household.  That  is  because  you  believe 
that  the  crimes  were  jierpetrated  by  some  one  of  my  coun- 
tr)-.  You  do  not  ask  for  information.  You  think,  perhaps, 
that  I  would  not  give  it.  You  confront  me  with  a  state- 
ment.    It  was  verj*  clever  of  you,  Mr.  Inspector  Jacks." 

"I  had  reason  for  what  I  did,  sir,"  the  detet  tive  said. 

"No  doubt,"  the  Prince  agreed.  "And  now,  tell  me, 
when  are  you  going  to  electrify  us  all  ?  When  is  the  great 
arrest  to  take  place?" 

The  detective  coughetl  discreetly. 

"I  am  not  yet  in  a  position,  .sir,"  he  said,  "to  make  any 
definite  announcement." 

"Cautious,  Mr.  Jacks,  cautious!"  the  Prince  re- 
marked smilingly.  "It  is  a  great  quality,  —  a  quality 
which  I,  too,  have  learned  how  to  appreciate.  And  now 
for  our  five  minutes'  talk.  If  I  say  to  you, '  Return 
home  with  me,'  I  think  you  will  remember  that  unpleasant 
room  of  mine,  and  you  will  recollect  an  important  engage- 
ment at  Sc-otland  Yard.  In  the  clubs  one  is  always  over- 
heard. Walk  with  nie  a  little  way.  Mr.  Jacks,  in  St. 
James'  Park.  We  can  .speak  there  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption.    Come!" 

He  thrust  his  arm  through  the  tletcctive's  and  led  him 
across  the  street.  Mr.  Inspector  Jacks  was  only  human, 
and  he  yielded  without  j»rotest.  They  passed  St.  James' 
Palace  and  on  to  the  broad  promenade,  where  there  were 
few  passers-by  and  nu  lislitiers. 
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"You  see,  my  dear  Inspector,"  the  Prince  said,  "I  am 
reaJly  a  sojourner  in  your  marvellous  city  not  altogether 
for  pleasure.  My  stay  over  here  is  more  in  the  light  of  a 
mission.  I  have  certain  arrangements  which  I  wish  to 
eflfect  for  the  good  of  my  country.  Amongst  them  is  one 
concerning  which  I  should  like  to  sf)eak  to  you." 

"To  me,  sir?"  Inspector  Jju-ks  repeated. 

The  Prince  twirled  his  cane  and  nodded  his  head. 

"It  is  a  vei  •  important  matter,  Mr.  Jacks,"  he  said. 
"It  is  nothing  'ss  than  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  city 
government  of  'okio  to  perfect  thoroughly  their  police 
system  on  the  mOv.el  of  yours  over  here.  We  are  a  progres- 
sive nation,  you  know,  Mr.  Jacks,  but  we  are  also  a  young 
nation,  and  though  I  think  that  we  advance  all  the  time, 
we  are  still  in  many  respects  a  long  way  behind  you. 
We  have  no  Scotland  Yard  in  Tokio.  To  be  frank  with 
you,  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution  has  become  a  real 
thing  with  us  only  during  the  last  few  years.  Do  you 
read  histor)',  Mr.  Jacks?" 

The  Inspector  was  doubtful. 

"I  can't  say,  sir,"  he  admitted,  "thsit  I  have  done  much 
reading  since  I  left  school,  and  that  was  many  years  ago." 

"Well,"  the  Prince  said,  "it  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  his- 
torv',  Mr.  Jacks,  that  as  a  countrj'  becomes  civilized  and 
consequently  more  prosperous,  there  is  a  corresponding 
growth  in  her  criminal  classes,  a  corresj)onding  nee«l 
for  a  different  state  of  laws  by  which  to  judge  them,  a 
different  machinei-y  for  checking  their  growth.  We  have 
arrived  at  thai  position  in  Japan,  and  in  my  latest  de- 
spatches from  home  comes  to  me  a  request  that  I  .send 
them  out  a  man  who  shall  reorganize  our  entire  police 
system.  I  am  a  judge  of  character,  jVIr.  Jacks,  and  if  I 
can  gel  Ihe  man  I  want,  I  do  not  need  to  ask  my  friends 
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at  Downing  Street  to  help  me.    I  should  like  you  to  accept 
that  post." 

The  Inspector  was  scarcely  prepared  for  this.  He 
allowed  himself  to  show  some  surprise. 

"I  am  very  much  obligetl  to  you,  Prince,  for  the  offer," 
he  said.  "I  am  afraid,  however,  that  I  should  not  be 
competent." 

"That,"  the  Prince  reminded  him,  "is  a  risk  which  we 
are  willing  to  take." 

•'I  do  not  think,  either,"  the  detective  continued,  "that 
at  my  time  of  life  I  should  care  to  go  so  far  from  home  to 
settle  down  in  an  altogether  strange  countrj-." 

"It  must  he  r,^  you  will,  of  course,"  the  Prince  declared, 
"Only  remember,  Mr.  Jacks,  that  a  great  nation  like  mine 
which  wants  a  particular  man  for  a  particular  purpose  is 
not  afraid  to  pay  for  him.  Your  work  out  there  would 
certainly  take  you  no  more  than  three  years.  For  that 
three  years'  v.ork  you  would  receive  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds." 

The  detective  gasped. 

"It  is  a  great  .sum,"  he  said. 

The  Prince  .shnigwd  his  shoulders. 

"You  could  hardly  call  it  that,"  he  said.  "Still,  it  would 
enable  you  to  live  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"And  when  should  I  be  required  to  start,  sir?"  the  In- 
spector asked. 

"That,  perhaps,"  the  Prince  rei)lie<l,  "would  seem  the 
hanlest  part  of  all.  You  would  l)e  rccjuired  to  start  to- 
morrow afternoon  from  Southam])ton  at  four  oVltK'k." 

The  Inspector  startetl.  Then  a  new  light  dawned  sud- 
denly in  his  face. 

"To-morrow  afternoon,"  he  murmured. 

The  Prince  assented. 
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"So  far  as  regards  your  ]>osition  at  Scotland  Yard,"  he 
said,  "I  have  influential  friends  in  your  Government  who 
will  put  that  right  for  you.  You  need  not  he  afraid  of  any 
unpleasantness  in  that  direction.  RenuMnher,  Mr.  In- 
spector, thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  a  free  hand  while 
you  are  in  my  country.  You  are  a  man,  I  should  judge, 
of  fifty-two  or  fifty- three  years  of  age.  You  <an  spend 
your  fifty-sixth  birthday  in  England,  then,  and  be  a  man 
of  means  for  the  remainder  of  your  days." 

"And  this  sum  of  money,"  the  detective  said,  "is  for  my 
.ser\iccs  in  building  up  the  police  force  of  Tokio  r" 

"Broadly  speaking,  yes!"  the  Prince  answered. 

"And  incidentally,"  the  detective  continued,  glancing 
cautiously  at  his  companion,  "it  is  the  price  of  my  leaving 
unsuspected  the  murderer  of  two  innocent  men  !" 

The  Prince  walked  on  in  silence.  Every  lino  in  his  face 
seemetl  slowly  to  have  hardened.  His  i)rows  hat!  con- 
tracted. He  was  looking  steadfastly  forward  at  the  great 
front  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

"I  am  disappointed  in  j-ou,  Mr.  Jacks,"  he  said  a  little 
.stiflBy.  "I  do  not  understand  your  allusion.  The  money 
I  have  mentioned  is  to  i)c  ]niid  to  you  for  certain  well- 
defined  services.  The  other  matter  you  speak  of  does  not 
interest  me.  It  is  no  concern  of  mine  whether  this  man  of 
whom  you  are  in  search  is  brought  to  justice  or  not.  All 
that  I  wish  to  hear  from  you  is  whether  or  no  you  accept 
my  offer." 

The  Inspector  shook  his  head. 

"  Prince,"  he  said,  "there  can  be  no  question  alK)ut  that. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  it,  but  I  must  decline." 

"Your  mind  is  quite  made  up?"  the  Prince  asked 
regretfully. 

"Quite,"  the  Inspector  said  firmly. 
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"Japan,"  the  Prince  said  thoughtfully,  "is  a  pleasant 
country'." 

"London  suits  me  moderately  well,"  Inspector  Jacks 
declared. 

"Under  certain  conditions,"  the  Prince  continued,  "I 
should  have  imagined  that  the  climate  here  might  prove 
most  unhealthy  for  you.  You  must  remember  that  I  wa.s 
a  witness  of  your  slight  indisposition  the  other  day." 

"In  my  profession,  sir,"  the  detective  said,  "we  must 
take  our  risks." 

The  Prince  came  to  a  standstill.  They  were  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways. 

"I  am  sorrj',"  he  .said  simply.  "It  was  a  great  post,  and 
it  was  one  which  you  would  have  filled  well.  It  is  not  for 
me,  however,  to  press  the  matter." 

"It  \vt)uld  make  no  difference,  sir,"  the  detective 
answered. 

The  Prince  w  as  on  the  point  of  moving  away. 

"I  shall  not  .seek  in  any  ca.se  to  persuade  you,"  he  said. 
"My  otler  remains  o|)en  if  you  should  change  your  mind. 
Think,  tcx),  over  what  I  have  .said  about  our  climate.  At 
your  time  of  life,  Mr.  Inspector  Jacks,  and  particularly  at 
this  sea.son  of  the  year,  one  should  be  careful.  A  sea  voyage 
now  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  the  very  thing  for  you. 
Good-day,  Mr.  Jacks!" 

The  Prince  turned  tow  arcls  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the 
Inspector  slowly  retraced  his  steps. 

"It  is  a  bribe!"  he  mutteretl  to  himself  slowly,  —  "a 
cleverly  offered  bribe !  Thirty  thousand  pounds  to  for- 
get the  little  I  have  learned  !  Thirty  thousand  pounds  for 
silence!" 


CHAPTER  XXV 


HOBSON  S   CHOK'K 

There  were  some  days  when  tlie  absence  of  palientg 
seemed  to  Dr.  Spencer  Whiles  a  lliiiijij  ahnost  insupport- 
able. Too  late  he  began  to  realize  that  he  had  set  up  in 
the  wrong  neighborhood.  In  years  to  <oine,  he  reflected 
gloomily,  when  the  great  building  estate  which  was  to 
have  been  developetl  more  than  a  year  ago  was  reallv 
openetl  up,  there  might  be  an  opportunity  where  he  was, 
a  very  excellent  opportunity,  too,  for  a  young  doctor  of 
ability.  Just  now,  however,  the  outlook  was  almost  hope- 
less. He  found  himself  even  looking  eagerly  forward  even- 
day  for  another  visit  from  Mr.  Inspector  Jacks.  Another 
trip  to  town  would  mean  a  peep  into  the  world  of  luxurw 
whose  doors  were  so  closely  barred  against  him,  and,  what 
was  more  important  still,  it  would  mean  a  fee  which  would 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  <loor  for  another  week.  It  had  come 
to  that  with  Dr.  Whiles.  His  little  stock  of  savings  was  ex- 
hausted. Unless  something  turned  up  within  the  course  of 
the  next  few  weeks,  he  knew  very  well  that  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  him  to  do  but  to  slip  away  quietly  into  the 
embrace  of  the  more  shady  parts  of  the  great  city,  to  find 
a  situation  somewhere,  somehow,  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
disappointed  creditors  whom  he  would  leave  behind. 

Mr.  Inspector  Jacks,  however,  had  apparently  no  further 
use,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  for  his  medical  friend.  On 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  Spencer  Whiles  was  not  left  wholly  to 
himself.    On  the  fourth  day  after  his  visit  to  London  a 
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motor  car  drew  up  outside  his  inmlcst  surgery  door,  an<l 
with  nn  excitement  which  he  fotm«l  it  almost  imijossihh'  to 
conceal,  he  saw  a  |)hiinly  dressed  young  man,  evidently  a 
foreigner  and,  he  helieved,  a  Japanese,  descend  and  ring 
the  patients'  hell.  The  doctor  had  tlismissed  his  hoy  a 
week  ago,  from  sheer  inahility  to  pay  his  mo<lest  wages, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  al>out  opening  the 
door  himself.  The  man  outside  raised  his  hat  and  made 
him  a  swec|)ing  how. 

*'Il  is  Dr.  Spencer  Whiles?"  he  asked. 

The  doctor  a<lmilled  the  fact  and  invite<l  his  visitor  to 
ent'T. 

"It  is  here,  ])erhaj)s,"  the  latter  continued,  "that  a 
gentleman  who  was  riding  a  hicycle  and  was  run  into  hy 
a  motor-car,  was  hrought  after  the  accident  and  treated 
.so  skilfully?" 

"That  is  so,"  Dr.  Whiles  a<lmitted.  "There  was  noth- 
ing much  the  matter  with  him.  He  had  rather  a  narrow 
esca])e." 

"I  am  that  gentleman's  servant,"  the  visitor  continued 
with  a  hland  smile.  "lie  has  sent  me  clown  here  to  see 
you.  The  leg  which  was  injured  is  perfectly  well,  hut  there 
was  a  ]>ain  in  the  side  of  which  he  spoke  to  you,  which  has 
not  disappeared.  This  morning,  in  fait,  it  is  worse, — 
much  worse.  My  master,  therefore,  has  sent  me  to  you. 
lie  hcgs  that  if  it  is  not  inconvenient  you  will  return  with 
me  at  once  and  examine  him." 

The  doctor  drew  a  little  breath.  This  might  mean  an- 
other week  or  so  of  respite ! 

"Where  does  your  master  live?"  he  asked  the  man. 

"  In  the  West-end  of  London ,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  The 
Square  of  St.  James  it  is  called." 

Di.  Whiles  glanced  at  his  watch. 
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"It  will  take  me  some  time  t«»  gtj  there  with  you,"  he 
said,  "and  I  shall  have  to  arrange  with  a  friend  to  treat 
my  other  patients.  Do  you  think  your  master  will  under- 
stand that  I  shall  need  an  increased  fee?" 
^^  "My  master  desired  me  to  say,"  the  other  answered, 
"that  he  would  he  prepared  to  pay  any  fee  you  cared  to 
mention.  Money  is  not  of  account'with  him.'  He  has  not 
had  occasion  to  seek  medical  advice  in  London,  and  as  he 
is  leaving  very  soon,  he  did  not  wish  to  send  for  a  strange 
physician.  lie  remembered  with  gratitude  your  care  of 
him.  and  he  sends  for  you." 

"That 's  all  right,"  Dr.  Whiles  declared,  ".so  long  as 
it 's  understood.  You  '11  excuse  me  for  a  moment  while  I 
write  a  note,  and  I  '11  come  along." 

Dr.  Whiles  had  no  note  to  write,  but  he  made  a  few 
changes  in  his  toilet  which  somewhat  improved  his  ap- 
pearance. In  due  course  he  reappeared  and  was  rapidly 
whirled  up  to  London,  the  sole  passenger  in  the  magnifi- 
cent car.  The  man  who  had  brought  him  the  message 
from  his  quondam  patient  was  sitting  in  front,  next  the 
chauffeur,  so  Dr.  Whiles  had  no  opportunity  of  asking 
him  for  any  information  concerning  his  master.  Nor  did 
the  car  itself  slacken  sjieed  until  it  drew  up  before  the 
door  of  the  large  comer  house  in  St.  James'  Square.  A 
footman  in  dark  livery  came  running  out;  a  butler  bowed 
upon  the  steps.  Dr.  Spencer  Whiles  was  immensely  im- 
pressed. The  servants  were  all  Japanese,  but  their  livery 
and  manners  were  faultless.  He  made  his  way  into  the 
hall  and  followed  the  butler  up  the  broad  stairs. 

"My  master,"  the  latter  explained,  "will  receive  you 
very  shortly.    He  is  but  partly  dressed  at  present." 

Dr.   Spencer  Whiles  came  of  a  family   of  successful 
tradespeople,  and  he  was  not  used  to  such  quiet  magnifi- 
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mice  as  was  everjwhcrc  displayed.  Yet,  with  it  all,  there 
seemed  to  liitn  to  he  an  air  «»f  gloom  about  the  place,  some- 
thing almost  mysterious  in  Die  silence  of  the  thick  caqtets, 
the  suhdued  voices,  and  the  absence  of  maidservants. 
The  house  itself  was  apparently  an  old  one.  lie  noticed 
that  the  doors  were  very  heavy  and  thick,  the  corridors 
roomy,  the  absence  of  light  almost  remarkable.  The 
apartment  into  which  he  was  shown,  however,  came  as  a 
pleasant  surprise.  It  was  small,  but  delightfully  furnished 
in  the  most  modem  fashion.  Its  only  drawback  was  that 
it  looked  out  upon  a  I)lank  wall. 

"My  master  will  come  to  you  in  a  few  minutes,"  the 
butler  announced.  "What  refreshments  may  I  have  the 
honor  of  serving?" 

Dr.  Whiles  waved  aside  the  invitation,  —  he  would  at 
any  rate  remain  professional.  The  man  withdrew,  and 
almost  immediately  afterAvards  Prince  Maiyo  entered  the 
room.  The  doctor  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  little  thrill  of  ex- 
citement.    The  Prince  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you  again,  doctor,"  he  said. 
"You  looked  after  me  so  well  last  time  that  I  was  afraid  I 
.should  have  no  excuse  for  sending  for  you." 

"  1  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  not  sufft^ring,"  the  doctor 
answered.  "  I  understood  from  your  servant  that  you  were 
feeling  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  side." 

"It  troubles  me  at  times."  the  Prince  admitted,  drawing 
a  chair  up  towards  his  visitor,  —  "just  sufficiently,  per- 
haps, to  give  me  the  excuse  of  seeking  a  little  conversation 
with  you.  You  must  let  me  ofifer  you  something  after  your 
ride." 

"You  are  verv  good,"  the  doctor  answered.  "Perhaps 
I  had  better  examine  you  first." 

The  Prince  rang  the  bell  and  waved  aside  the  suggestion. 
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"That,"  he  saifl,  "can  wait.  In  my  countrj-,  you  know, 
we  do  not  consider  that  a  guest  is  properly  treated  unless 
he  partakes  of  our  hospitality  the  moment  he  crosses  the 
threshold.  The  whiskey  and  sotla-wator,"  he  onlered  of 
the  butler  who  afipeared  at  the  do<ir.  "  We  will  talk  of  my 
ailments,"  the  Prince  <'ontinued,  "in  a  moment  or  two. 
Tell  me  what  you  thought  of  that  marvellous  restauraut 
where  I  saw  you  the  other  morning?" 

The  doctor  drew  a  little  breath. 

"It  was  you,  then  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"But  naturally,"  the  Prince  murmured.  "I  took  it  for 
granted  that  you  would  re<ogiiize  me." 

The  doctor  found  some  difficulty  in  proceeding.  He  was 
trj'ing  to  imagine  the  cousin  of  an  Emperor  riding  a  bicycle 
along  a  country'  road,  staggering  mto  his  surgery  at  mid- 
night, covered  with  dust,  inarticulate,  pointing  only  to  the 
wounds  beneath  his  cheap  clothes ! 

"Nothing,"  the  Prince  continued  easily,  "has  impres.se>l 
me  more  in  your  country  than  the  splendor  of  your  restau- 
rants. You  see,  that  side  of  your  life  represents  something 
we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  in  Japan." 

"It  is  a  very  wonderful  place,"  the  doctor  admitted. 
"We  had  luncheon,  my  friend  ami  I,  in  the  grillroom, 
but  we  came  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  foyer  to  watch  the 
peof)lc  from  the  restaurant." 

The  Prince  nodded  genially. 

"By  the  bye."  he  remarked,  "it  is  strange  that  my  very 
good  friend  —  Mr.  Inspector  Jacks  —  should  also  be  a 
friend  of  yours." 

"He  is  scarcely  that,"  the  doctor  objected.  "I  have 
known  him  for  a  verj'  short  time." 

The  Prince  raisetl  his  eyebrows.  The  whiskey  and  soda 
were  brought,  and  the  doctor  helped  himself.    How  curi- 
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ously  jlofiiinit  Uicso  Wt\st«'mer.s  \\vn\  the  I'rituT  tlinugtit, 
in  every  instinct  of  <lin>li«ity !  As  tiearly  as  possible  the 
•liK'lor  haci  nneale*!  the  fact  that  his  ac<niaintaiice  with 
Inspector  Jacks  was  of  precisely  that  nature  which  might 
have  t>een  expe<'te«l. 

The  Prince  sij^heti.  There  was  but  one  course  open  to 
him. 

"Now,  Dr.  Whiles."  lie  said.  "I  will  tell  you  .something. 
You  must  listen  to  me  very  carefully,  jtlease.  I  sent  for 
you  not  so  nnich  on  acc«nint  of  any  immediate  pain  hut 
iuH-ause  my  general  health  has  been  fjiving  me  a  little 
tnMd)le  lately.  I  have  cimie  to  the  conclusion  that  I  rc- 
(juirc  the  services  of  a  metlical  atten«lant  always  at  hand." 

The  d(K  tor  looked  at  his  prospective  patient  sceptically, 

"You  have  not  the  appearance,"  he  remarke<l.  "of 
beinjj  in  ill  health." 

"Perhaps  not."  the  Prince  answere<l.  "Perhaps  even, 
there  is  not  for  the  moment  very  nnich  the  matter  with 
n>e.  One  has  humors,  you  know,  my  dear  doctor.  I  have 
a  .somewhat  large  suite  here  with  me  in  England,  but  I  do 
not  number  amongst  then»  i  physician.  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  to  accept  that  position  in  my  household  for  two 
months." 

"  Do  you  mean  come  and  live  here  r"  the  doctor  aske<l. 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  do  mean."  the  Prince  answered. 
"I  am  thankful  to  obser\e  that  your  apjirehensions  are  so 
acute.  I  warn  you  that  1  am  going  to  make  some  ven,- 
curious  conditions.  I  do  not  know  whether  money  is  an 
object  to  you.  If  not.  I  am  powerless.  If  it  is,  I  projyose 
to  make  it  worth  your  while." 

The  doctor  did  not  hesitate. 

"Money,"  he  said,  "is  the  greatest  object  in  life  to  me. 
I  have  none,  and  I  want  some  very  badly." 
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The  Prince  smiled. 

"I  find  your  ratulor  deliglitful,"  he  declared.  "Now 
tell  me.  Dr.  Whiles,  how  many  palients  have  you  in 
your  neighborhood  ubi>uluteiy  dependunt  upon  your 
scr\ices?" 

The  (hxlor  hesitafcd,  npenetl  his  mouth  and  closed  it 
again. 

"Not  one!"  he  declaretl. 

Once  more  the  Prince' 
time  was  definite,  trans^. 

"I   find  you.   Dr.   V.ini 
t  harmuigly  rca.sonal)|f  ji-     ■ 
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with  every  confidence.  '  iiouv'i  i  '•-..m  ,.  i'  Jl 
he  some  strange  com  inns  .  U,( '1  .1  I,  d.  i  a.sk  you  to 
accept  the  post  of  privan  ji'i  •<  .  «■  ;  •  'lis  iMUsehohl  for 
the  .space  of  one  —  it  may  h^  t\  '  m  .t.'  .  ii  ul  I  offer  you 
also,  as  an  honorarium,  the  f  -  >         i  lh<'M<  md  guineas." 

The  doctor  sat  quite  still  for  a  moment.  lie  was  in  a 
condition  when  speech  was  difficult.  Then  his  eyes  fell 
upon  his  tuml)ler  of  whiskey  and  .siwla  still  half  filknl.  lie 
emptied  it  at  a  draught. 

"A  thousami  guineas!"  he  repealed  hoarsely. 

*'I  trust  that  you  will  find  the  sum  altrattive."  the 
Prin<e  said  smoothly,  " because,  as  I  have  warned  you  be- 
fore, there  are  one  or  two  curious  conditions  coupled  with 
the  post." 

"I  don't  care  what  the  ((mditions  are,"  the  doctor  said 
slowly.     "I  accept!" 

The  Prince  noddeil. 

"You  are  the  man  I  thought  you  were,  doctor,"  1  said. 
"The  first  conililion,  then,  is  this.  You  see  the  sitting- 
room  we  are  now  in  —  a  pleasant  little  apartment,  I  think. 
—  books,  you  see,  papers,  a  smoking  cabmet  m  which  I  can 
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assure  you  that  you  will  find  the  finest  Havana  citrars  and 
the  best  cigarettes  to  be  procuretl  in  London.  Tlirough 
here  "  —  the  Prince  threw  open  an  inner  door  —  "is  a 
small  sleeping  apartment.  It  has,  as  you  see,  the  same 
outlook.     It  is  comfortable  if  not  luxurious." 

The  doctor  sighed. 

"I  am  not  usetl  to  luxury,"  he  said. 

"These  two  rooms  will  be  yours,"  the  Prince  announced, 
"and  the  first  condition  of  our  arrangement  is  that  until 
two  months  are  up,  or  our  engagement  is  finished,  you  do 
not  leave  them." 

The  doctor  stared  at  him  blankly. 

"Are  you  in  earnest,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"In  absolute  earnest,"  the  Prince  as.sured  him.  "Not 
•inly  that,  but  I  require  you  to  keep  your  whereabouts, 
until  after  the  period  of  time  I  have  mentioned,  an  entire 
.vccret  from  every  one.  I  gather  that  you  arc  not  married, 
and  that  there  is  no  one  living  in  your  house  to  whom  it 
woulil  seem  necessarj'  to  dis<'lose  your  movements.  In  any 
case,  this  is  another  of  mv  conditions.  You  are  neither  to 
write  nor  receive  any  letters  whilst  here.  You  are  to  figure 
in  the  neighborhood  from  which  you  came  as  a  man  who 
has  disapnearwl,  —  iis  a  man,  in  short,  who  has  found  it 
im{)ossible  to  pay  his  way  and  has  jireferretl  simply  to 
slip  out  of  his  place.  At  the  end  of  two  months  you  can 
reappear  or  not,  as  you  choose.    That  rests  with  yourself." 

The  doctor  smiled  faintly.  To  make  some  sort  of  dis- 
appearance had  been  his  pre<'ise  intention,  but  to  disaj)- 
pear  in  this  fashion  and  make  his  return  to  the  w«»rld  with 
a  thousand  guineas  in  his  pm-ket,  hml  not  exactly  come 
wifliin  llic  scope  of  his  imagination.  It  was  a  situation 
full  of  allurements.     Nevertheless  he  was  bewildered. 

"I  am  to  live  in  these  two  rooms.'"  he  demanded.    "1 
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am  to  let  no  one  know  where  I  am,  to  write  no  letters,  to 
receive  none?    My  duties  are  to  he  simply  to  treat  you  ?" 

"When  required,"  the  Prince  remarked  dr}ly. 

"I  suppose,"  the  doctor  asked,  "my  friend  Mr.  Jacks 
was  speaking  the  truth  when  he  t«jld  mc  your  name  ?" 

"My  name  is  Prince  Maiyo,"  the  Prince  said. 

Mechanically  Ihc  doctor  helped  himself  to  another 
whiskey  and  soda. 

"You  are  to  he  my  only  patient,"  he  said  llu)Ujj;htfully. 
"May  I  take  the  liberty  of  feeling  your  pulse.  Prince?" 

The  Prince  extended  his  hand.  The  doctor  felt  it  and 
resumed  his  .seat, 

"There  is,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with 
you,"  he  declaretl.  "You  are,  I  should  say,  in  absolutely 
perfect  health.    You  have  no  need  of  a  physician." 

"On  the  contrary,"  the  Prince  protested,  smiling,  "I 
need  you.  Dr.  Whiles,  so  much  that  I  am  paying  you  a 
thousand  guineas  —  " 

"To  remain  in  these  two  rooms,"  the  doctor  remarked 
quietly. 

"It  is  not  your  business  to  think  that  or  to  know  that," 
the  Prince  said.    "Do  you  accejtt  my  offer?" 

"If  I  should  refuse?"  the  doctor  asked. 

The  Prince  hesitated. 

"Do  not  let  us  suppose  that,"  he  said.  "It  is  not  a 
pleasant  suggestion.  I  do  not  think  that  you  mean  to 
refuse." 

"Frankly,  I  do  not,"  the  doctor  answered.  "And  yet 
treat  it  as  a  whim  of  mine  and  answer  my  question.  Sup- 
posing I  .should  ?" 

"The  matter  would  arrange  itself  in  precisely  the  same 
way,"  the  Prince  answered.  "You  would  not  leave  these 
rooms  for  two  montlis." 
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The  doctor  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
shortly. 

"This  is  rather  hard  luck  on  Inspector  Jacks,"  he  said. 
"He  paid  me  ten  guineas  the  other  day  to  lunch  with 
him." 

"Mr.  Inspector  Jacks,"  the  Prince  remarked,  "is 
scarcely  in  u  position  to  bid  you  an  jidequate  sum  for  your 
services." 

"It  appears  to  me,"  the  doctor  continued,  "that  I  am 
kidnapped." 

"An  a<imirable  word,"  the  Prince  declared.  "At  what 
time  do  you  usually  lunch?" 

The  do<'tor  smiled. 

"I  am  not  used  to  motoring,"  he  said,  "or  interviews  of 
this  exciting  character.  I  lunch,  as  a  rule,  when  I  can  get 
anything  to  eat.  The  present  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most 
suitable  hour." 

The  Prince  nodded,  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  will  send  my  servant,"  he  .said,  "to  take  your  orders. 
My  cof)k  is  very  highly  esteemetl  here,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  will  not  be  starvcil.  PIca.se  also  make  out 
a  list  of  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  b<x)ks  with  which 
you  would  like  to  be  supplied.  I  fear  that,  for  obvious 
reasons,  my  people  would  hardly  be  able  to  anticipate  your 
wants." 

"And  about  that  examination  ?"  the  doctor  remarked. 

"  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ever\'  day," 
the  Prince  answered.  "There  will  be  time  enough  for 
that." 

With  an  amiable  word  of  farewell  the  Prince  departe<l. 
The  doctor  threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair.  His  single 
exclamation  was  laconic  but  forcible. 
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Never  did  Prince  Maiyo  show  fewer  signs  of  his  Japanese 
origin  than  when  in  the  company  of  other  men  of  his  own 
race.  Side  hy  side  with  His  Excellency  the  Baron  Hesho, 
the  contrasts  in  feature  and  exjiression  were  so  marked 
as  to  make  it  hard,  in<leed,  to  IwHeve  that  these  two  men 
could  belong  to  the  same  nation.  The  Bamn  Hesho  had 
high  cheekbones,  a  yellow  skin,  close-cropped  black  hair, 
and  wore  gold-rimmed  .spectacles  through  which  he 
beamed  upon  the  whole  world.  The  Prince,  as  he  lounged 
in  his  wicker  chair  and  watched  the  blue  smoke  of  his 
cigarette  curl  upwards,  looketl  more  like  an  Italian  — 
|)erhaps  a  Spanianl.  The  shape  of  his  hea<l  was  perfectly 
Western,  perfectly  and  typically  Romanestpie.  The 
carriage  of  his  body  mu.st  have  been  inherited  from  his 
mother,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  no  mere  graceful  woman 
ever  walked.  Yet  between  the.se  two  men,  .so  different  in 
all  externals,  there  was  the  strongest  .sympathy,  although 
they  met  but  seldom 

"So  we  are  to  lo.se  you  soon.  Prince,"  the  Baron  was 
saying. 

"Very  .soon  indeed,"  Prince  Maiyo  an.swered.  "Next 
week  I  go  tlown  to  Devenham.  I  understand  that  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Sir  Edward  Bransome  will  be  there. 
If  so,  that,  I  think,  will  be  pra<  tically  my  leave-taking. 
There  is  no  object  in  my  staying  any  longer  over  here." 

The  Baron  blinke<l  his  eyes  meditatively. 
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"I  have  seen  very  little  of  you,  Maiyo,"  he  said,  "since 
your  last  visit  to  the  Continent.  I  take  it  that  your  views 
are  unchanged  ?" 

The  Prince  assented. 

"Unchanged  indee<l,"  he  answered,  —  "unchangeable. 
I  think  almost  that  I  might  now  say.  They  have  been 
wonderful  montlis,  these  last  months.  Baron,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  have  seen  some  of  those  things  which  we  in 
Japan  have  heard  al)out  and  wondered  alx)ut  all  our 
lives.  I  have  seen  the  German  army  at  manoeuvres.  I 
have  talked  to  their  officers.  Where  I  could,  I  have  talked 
to  the  men.  I  have  been  to  some  of  their  great  sm-ialist 
meetings.  I  have  heard  them  talk  about  their  country  and 
their  Emperor,  and  what  would  happen  to  their  officers  if 
war  should  come.  I  have  .seen  the  French  artillerj'.  I 
have  been  the  guest  of  the  President.  I  have  tried  to  under- 
stand the  peculiar  attitude  which  that  countrj'  has  always 
adopted  toward  us.  I  have  l)ccn,  unrecognized,  in  St. 
Petersburg.  I  have  tried  to  understand  a  little  the  resources 
of  that  marvellous  country'.  I  came  back  here  in  time  for 
the  great  review  in  the  Solent.  I  have  seen  the  most  mag- 
nificent ships  and  the  most  splendid  naval  discipline  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Then  I  have  e.\plore<l  the  interior 
of  this  i.sland  as  few  of  our  race  have  explored  it  before, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  manufactures,  the 
trades,  the  immense  .shipbuilding  industries,  —  simply  to 
study  the  people  tliemselvs." 

The  Baron  notldcd  gravely. 

"I  ask  no  questions,"  he  .said.  "It  is  the  Emperor's 
desire,  I  know,  that  you  go  .straight  to  him.  I  take  it  thai 
your  mind  is  made  up,  —  you  liave  arrived  at  definite 
conclu.sions?" 

"Absolutely,"  Prince  Maivo  answered.     "I  shall  make 
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no  great  secret  of  them.  You  already,  my  <lear  Baron, 
know,  I  think,  whither  they  lead.  I  shall  be  unpopular 
for  a  time,  I  suppose,  and  your  own  position  may  l)c  made 
a  little  difficult.  After  that,  thinjjs  will  go  on  pretty  much 
the  same.  Of  one  thing,  thoii<,'h,  I  am  assure<l.  I  .see  if  as 
clearly  as  the  .shepherd  who  has  lain  the  night  upon  the 
hillside  sees  the  coming  day.  It  may  be  twelve  months, 
it  may  be  two  years,  it  may  even  be  three.  i)ut  before  that 
time  has  passe<l  the  clouds  will  have  gathered,  the  stonn 
will  have  burst.  Then,  I  think,  Hesho,  our  master  will  be 
gla<l  that  we  are  free." 

The  Baron  agreed. 

"Only  a  few  nights  ago,"  he  said.  "Captain  Koki  and 
the  other  attaches  spent  an  evening  with  me.  We  have 
charts  and  pieces,  and  with  locked  doors  wc  played  a  v.ar 
game  of  our  own  invention.  It  should  all  be  over  in  three 
weeks." 

Prince  Maiyo  laughed  softly. 

"You  are  right,"  he  sai<l.  "  I  have  gone  over  the  ground 
myself.  It  couhl  be  done  in  even  less  time.  You  should 
ask  a  few  of  our  friends  to  that  war  game.  Baron.  How 
they  would  smile !  You  read  the  newspapers  of  this 
countr}'?" 

"Invariably,"  the  Aml)a.s.satlor  an.swere<l. 

"There  is  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  .somewhere."  the 
Prince  continued,  —  "one  of  the  cheaper  organs  is  shriek- 
ing all  the  time  a  brazen  warning.  Patriotism,  as  you  and 
I  undor.sta>;d  it,  dear  frien«l.  is  long  .since  dead,  liul  if  one 
strikes  hard  enough  at  the  flint,  some  fire  may  come. 
Hcsho,  how  short  our  life  is  I  How  little  we  can  under- 
stand I  We  have  only  the  written  words  of  tho.se  who  have 
gone  before,  to  show  us  the  cities  and  the  empires  that  have 
been,  to   teach   us  the   reasons   whv   thcv  decaved   and 
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crumbled  away.  We  have  only  our  own  imagination  to 
help  us  to  look  forward  into  the  future  and  see  the  empires 
that  may  rise,  the  kingdoms  that  shall  stand,  the  kin-^douis 
that  shall  fall.  Amongst  them  all,  Hesho.  there  is  hut  this 
much  of  truth.  It  is  our  own  dear  country  and  our  one 
great  rival  atross  the  Pacific  who,  in  the  years  to  come, 
must  fight  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world." 

"It  will  be  no  fight,  that,"  the  Ambassador  answered 
slowly.  —  "no  fight  unless  a  new  prophet  is  born  to  them. 
The  money-poison  is  sucking  the  very  blood  from  their 
Ixxly.  The  country  is  slowly  but  surely  becoming  honey- 
combed with  corni{)tion.  The  voices  of  its  children  are 
like  the  voices  from  the  tower  of  Babel.  If  their  strong 
man  should  arise,  then  the  fight  will  be  the  fiercest  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Even  then  the  end  is  not  doubtful. 
The  victor}'  will  be  ours.  When  the  universe  is  left  ff  . 
them  and  for  us,  it  will  be  our  sons  who  shall  rule.  Listen, 
Maiyo." 

"I  listen."  the  Prince  answered. 

The  Baron  Ilesho  hud  laid  aside  his  spectacles.  He 
leaned  a  little  towards  his  companion.  His  voice  hi\A 
fallen  to  a  whisj>er,  his  hand  fell  almost  caressingly  upun 
1  is  friend's  .shoulder. 

"I    would    speak    of   something    else,"    he   continued 
~M>on  you  go  to  the  Duke's  house.     You  will  meet  there 
the  people  who  are  in  authority  over  this  country.     When 
you  leave  it,  everything  is  finislietl.     Tell  me,  is  the  way 
homeward  safe  for  you  ?" 

"Wonderful  |)ersonI"  Prince  Maivo  said,  smilin''. 

"No,  I  am  not  wonderful,"  tlie  Ambassador  declared. 
"All  the  time  I  have  had  my  fears.  Why  not  ?  A  month 
ago  I  sought  your  aid.  I  knew  from  our  friends  in  N«'\\ 
York  that  a  man  was  on  his  way  to  England  with  letters 
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which  made  clear,  beyond  a  doul»t,  the  purpose  of  Wa 
world  journey  of  llie  American  fleet.  1  sent  for  you.  We 
l)(»th  agreed  that  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  us  to 
know  the  contents  of  those  letters." 

"We  discovered  them,"  the  Prince  answered.  "It  was 
well  that  wc  did." 

"You  discoveretl  them,"  the  Aml)assador  interrupted. 
"I  have  taken  no  credit  for  it.  The  credit  is  yours.  But 
in  this  land  there  are  so  many  things  which  one  may  not 
do.  The  bowstring  and  the  knife  are  unrecognized.  Civi- 
lization has  set  an  unwholesome  value  uijon  human  life. 
It  is  the  maudlin  sentiment  which  creeps  like  corruption 
through  the  body  of  a  dying  country." 

"  I  know  it,"  the  Prince  declared,  sighing.  "  I  know 
it  very  well  indeed." 

"Dear  Maiyo,"  the  Ambassador  asked,  "how  well  do 
you  know  it?" 

"My  friend,"  the  Prince  answered,  "it  were  belter  for 
you  not  to  ask  that  question." 

"  Here  under  this  roof,"  the  Baron  continued,  "  is  sanctu- 
ary, but  in  the  streets  and  squares  beyond,  it  seems  to  me, 
—  and  I  have  thought  this  over  many  times,  —  it  seems  to 
me  that  even  the  person  of  the  great  Prince,  cousin  of 
the  Emperor,  holy  .son  of  Japan,  would  not  be  safe." 

Prince  IMaiyo  shrugged  his  shoulders.  There  was 
gravitv  in  his  face,  but  it  was  the  gravity  of  a  man  who 
has  learnt  to  look  upon  serious  things  with  a  light  heart. 

"  I,  also,"  he  said,  "have  weighed  this  matter  very  care- 
fully in  my  mint!.  What  I  di<l  was  well  done,  and  if  the 
bill  is  thrust  into  my  face,  I  nmst  pay.  First  of  all,  Baron, 
I  promise  you  thai  I  shall  linish  my  work.  After  that,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  You  and  I  know  better  than  this  nation  of 
life-loving  shopkeepers.    A  week,  a  year,  a  span  of  years. 
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—  of  what  account  are  thev  l«»  us  who  have  sipprtl  ever  so 
li^'htly  at  the  great  <ii|>?  If  wc  «liwl  to-morrow  for  the 
glory  of  our  «'ountry,  should  we  not  sav  to  ono  another  you 
an.l  I.  that  it  was  well?" 

Tlie  Baron  rose  to  his  foot  and  l.owe<l.  Into  his  voire 
there  hail  crept  a  note  almost  of  rcverenee. 

"Prinre,"  he  said,  "almost  you  take  me  hack  to  the  one 
mother  eountpy.  Almost  your  words  persuade  me  that  the 
strangeness  of  these  Western  lands  is  a  passing  thing.  We 
woiuler,  and  as  we  wonder  they  shall  <  rumble  away.  The 
sun  rises  in  the  East." 

The  Prince  also  rose.  Servants  came  silently  f«)rward, 
l)earing  his  hat  and  gloves. 

"  Perhai)s,"  the  Prince  smiled,  as  he  made  his  adieux  — 

"Pcrhaj)s,"  the  Ambassa(h)r  echoed.     "Who  can  tell?" 

The  Prince  sent  away  his  carriage  and  walked  home- 
ward, greeting  every  now  ami  then  an  ac(juaintance.  He 
walked  cheerfully  and  with  a  smile  u{)on  his  face.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  which  could  possibly  have 
indicated  to  the  closest  observer  that  this  was  a  man  who 
had  taken  deatli  by  the  hand.  At  the  comer  of  Regent 
Street  and  Pall  Mall  he  overtook  Inspector  Jacks.  He 
leaned  forward  at  once  and  touched  the  detective  on  the 
shoulder. 

'Mr.  Jacks,"  he  .said,  "it  is  pleasant  to  see  you  once 
more.  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  have  to  leave  without 
bidding  you  farewell." 

The  Inspector  slarteil.  The  Prince  laughed  to  himself 
as  he  watched  that  gesture.  Indee»l.  a  man  who  showeiJ 
his  feelings  so  easily  would  be  verv  much  at  a  loss  in  Tokio  ! 

"You  are  going  away,  Prince?"  the  Inspector  askdd 
qui«kly.     "When?" 
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"The  exact  day  is  not  fixe<l."  the  Prim  o  rcplietl,  "but 
it  is  tnw»  that  I  am  goin^;  home.  I  havo  finished  my  work, 
and,  you  see,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  me  ovt  here  any 
longer.  Tell  me,  have  you  ha«]  any  fortune  yet  ?  I  read 
the  papers  every  day,  hoping  to  sec  that  you  have  cleared 
up  those  two  terrihle  alTairs." 

Inspector  Jacks  shook  his  liead. 

'*Not  yet.  Prince,"  he  said. 

"Not  yet,"  the  Prince  echoed.  "Dear  rae,  that  is  very 
unfortunate  I" 

Inspector  Jacks  watched  the  people  who  were  passing, 
for  a  moment,  with  a  fixed,  unseeing  gaze, 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "that  we  must  seem  to  you  verj' 
.slow  and  verv  stupid.  Verv  likelv  we  are.  And  vet,  vet  in 
time  we  generally  reach  our  goal.  Sometimes  we  go  a 
long  way  round.  Sometimes  we  wait  almost  over  long,  but 
sooner  or  later  we  strike." 

The  Prince  nodtled  .sympathetically. 

"The  best  of  fortune  to  you.  Mr.  Jacks  I"  he  said.  "I 
wish  you  could  have  clearetl  these  matters  up  l)efore  I 
left  for  home.  It  is  pure  selfishness,  of  course,  but  I  have 
always  felt  a  great  interest  in  your  work." 

"If  we  do  not  clear  them  up  l)efore  you  leave  the  coun- 
tr)'.  Prince,"  the  Inspector  answered.  "I  fear  that  we  shall 
never  clear  them  uj>  at  all." 

The  Prince  passed  on  smiling.  A  conversation  with 
Inspector  Jacks  .seemed  always  to  inspire  him.  It  was  a 
fine  afternoon  and  Pall  Mall  was  crowded!  In  a  few- 
moments  he  came  face  to  face  with  Somerfield,  who  greeted 
him  a  little  gloomily. 

"Sir  Charles,"  the  Prince  said,  "I  hope  that  I  shall  have 
the  jileasure  of  meeting  you  at  Devenham  ?" 

"I  am  not  sure,"  Soniorfiold  auswereil.     "I  have  been 
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a-sked,  but  I  |>rumi.sed  some  time  ago  lu  go  up  to  Scotland. 
I  liave  a  third  .share  in  a  river  there,  an  I  the  season  for 
salmon  is  getting  on." 

"I  am  .sorry,"  the  Prince  de<-laro(l.  "I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  Mi.ss  Morse  will  induce  you  to  change 
your  mind.  I  .should  regret  your  absence  the  more,"  he 
continuetl,  "because  this,  I  fear,  is  the  last  visit  >vhich  I 
tihall  be  paying  in  this  country." 

Somcrfield  was  genuinely  intereste<l. 

"You  are  really  going  lumie?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"Almost  at  once,"  the  Prince  answered. 

"Only  for  a  time,  I  sup|)ose?"  Somerfield  continued. 

The  Prince  shook  his  liead. 

"On  the  contrary-."  he  .said,  "I  imagine  that  this  will 
be  a  long  gf>od-bye.  I  think  1  can  pronii.se  you  that  if  ever 
I  reach  Ja{)an  I  shall  remain  there.  My  work  in  this 
hemisphere  will  be  accompli.shed." 

Somerfield  Itjoked  at  him  with  the  puzzled  air  of  a  man 
who  is  face  to  face  with  a  problem  which  he  cannot  solve. 

"You  'II  forgive  my  putting  it  so  plainly,  Prince,"  he 
remarked,  "but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  after  having 
lived  over  here  you  could  possibly  settle  down  again  in 
Japan  ?" 

The  Prince  returned  for  a  moment  his  companion's 
|»er]»lexed  gaze.  Then  his  lips  parted,  his  eyes  shone.  He 
laughed  .softly,  gracefully,  with  genuine  mirth. 

"Sir  Charles,"  he  said,  "I  shall  not  foi^et  that  question. 
I  think  that  of  all  the  Englishmen  whom  I  have  met  you 
are  the  most  Engli.sh  of  all.  When  I  think  of  your  great 
country,  as  I  often  shall  do,  of  her  sons  and  her  daughters, 
1  will  promise  you  that  to  me  you  shall  always  represent 
the  typical  man  of  your  race  and  fortune." 

The  Prince  left  his  companion  loitering  along  Pall  Mall, 
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'So  villi  ;iri-  f^oiii^  back,"  shf  s.iul  Mitlly. 
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still  a  little  puzzletl.  He  called  a  taxi  and  drove  to  Deven- 
ham  House.  The  great  drawing-rooms  were  almost 
empty.  Lady  Grace  was  just  saying  good-bye  to  some 
parting  guests.  She  welcomed  the  Prince  with  a  little 
flush  of  pleasure. 

"I  find  you  alone?"  he  remarked. 

"My  mother  is  opening  a  bazaar  somewhere,"  Lady 
Grace  said.  "She  will  be  home  very  soon.  Do  let  me 
give  you  some  tea." 

"It  is  my  excuse  for  coming,"  the  Prince  admitted. 

She  called  back  the  footman  who  had  shown  him  in. 

"China  tea,  very  weak,  in  a  china  teapot  with  lemon 
and  no  sugar.    Is  n't  that  it  ?"  she  asked,  smiling. 

"Lady  Grace,"  he  declared,  "you  spoil  me.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  I  am  going  away.  Every  one  is  kind  to  the 
people  who  go  away." 

She  looked  at  him  anxiously. 

"Going  away!"  she  exclaimed.  "When?  Do  you 
mean  back  to  Japan  ? " 

"  Back  to  my  own  country,"  he  answered.  "  Perhaps  in 
two  weeks,  perhaps  three  —  who  can  tell?" 

"But  you  are  coming  to  Devenham  first?"  she  asked 
eagerly. 

"I  am  coming  to  Devenham  first,"  he  assented.  "I 
called  this  afternoon  to  let  your  father  know  the  date  on 
which  I  could  come.  I  promised  that  he  should  hear  from 
me  to-day.  He  was  good  enough  to  say  either  Thursday 
or  Friday.    Thursday,  I  find,  will  suit  me  admirably." 

She  drew  a  little  sigh. 

"So  you  are  going  back,"  she  said  softly.  "I  wonder 
why  so  many  people  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  you  would  settle  down  here.  Even  I  had  begun  to 
hope  so." 
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He  smiled. 

"Lady  Grace,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  what  you  call  a 
cosmopolitan.  To  live  over  here  in  any  of  these  Westeni 
countries  would  seem  to  denote  that  one  may  change  one's 
dwelling-place  as  easily  as  one  changes  one's  clothes.  The 
further  east  you  go,  the  more  reluctant  one  is,  I  think,  to 
leave  the  shadow  of  one's  own  trees.  The  man  who  leaves 
my  countr>'  leaves  it  to  go  into  exile.  The  man  who  re- 
turns, returns  home." 

She  was  a  little  perplexed. 

"I  should  have  imagined,"  she  said,  "that  the  people 
who  leave  your  countrj-  as  emigrants  to  settle  in  America 
or  even  over  here  might  have  felt  like  that.  But  you  of 
tbe  educated  classes  I  should  have  thought  would  have 
found  more  over  here  to  attract  you,  more  to  induce  you 
to  choose  a  new  home." 
He  shook  his  heaxl. 

"Lady  Grace,"  he  said,  "believe  me  that  it  is  not  so. 
The  traditions  of  our  race  —  the  call  of  the  blood,  as  you 
put  it  over  here  —  is  as  powerful  a  thing  with  our  aristo- 
cratics  as  with  our  peasants.  We  find  much  here  to  wonder 
at  and  admire,  much  that,  however  unwillingly,  we  are 
forced  to  take  back  and  adopt  in  our  own  country,  but  it  is 
a  strange  atmosphere  for  us,  this.  For  my  country-people 
there  is  but  one  real  home,  but  one  motherland." 

"Yet  you  have  seemed  so  contented  over  here,"  she 
remarked.  "You  have  entered  so  easily  into  all  our 
ways." 

He  set  down  his  teacup  and  smiled  at  her  for  a  moment 

gravely. 

"  I  came  with  a  purpose,"  he  said.  "  I  came  in  order  to 
observe  and  to  study  certain  features  of  your  life.  but. 
believe  me,  1  have  felt  the  strain  —  I  have  felt  it  some- 
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times  very  badly.  These  countries,  yours  especially,  are 
like  what  one  of  your  great  poets  called  the  Lotus-Lands 
for  us.  Much  of  your  life  here  is  given  to  pursuits  which 
we  do  not  uiulcrsland,  to  sports  and  games,  to  various 
forms  of  what  we  should  call  idleness.  In  my  country 
we  know  lilllc  of  that.  In  one  way  or  another,  from  the 
Emperor  to  the  poor  ruimer  in  the  streets,  we  work." 

"Is  there  nothing  which  you  will  regret  ?"   she  asked. 

"  I  shall  regret  the  friends  I  have  made.  —  the  \er\ 
dear  frien.ls,"  he  re|)eated,  "who  have  hocn  so  ver\-  much 
kinder  to  me  than  I  have  deserved.  I-ife  is  a  sad  pil- 
grimage sometimes,  because  one  may  not  linger  for  a 
tnoment  at  any  one  spot,  nor  may  one  ever  look  back. 
But  I  know  quite  well  that  when  I  leave  here  there  will  he 
many  whom  I  would  gUully  see  again." 

"There  will  be  many,  Prince,"  she  said  softly,  "wh.i 
will  be  sorrj'  to  see  you  go." 

The  Prince  rose  to  his  feet.  Another  little  stream  of 
callers  had  come  into  the  room.  Presently  he  drank  his 
tea  and  departed.  When  he  reached  St.  James'  Square, 
his  majordomo  came  hurr\ing  n\)  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  own  language. 

The  Prince  smiled. 

"I  go  to  see  him,"  he  said.     "I  will  go  at  once." 
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Dr.  Spencer  Whiles  was  sitting  in  a  very  comfortable 
easy-chair,  smoking  a  particularly  good  cigar,  with  a  pile 
of  newspa|)ers  by  his  side.  His  appearance  certainly 
showed  no  signs  of  hardship.  His  linen,  and  the  details  of 
his  toilet  generally,  supplied  from  some  mysterious  source 
into  which  he  hat!  not  inquired,  were  much  improved. 
Notwithstanding  his  increased  comfort,  however,  he  was 
looking  perplexed,  even  a  little  worried,  and  the  cause  of 
it  was  there  in  front  of  him,  in  the  advertisement  sheets 
of  the  various  newspapers  which  had  been  duly  laid  upon 
his  table. 
The  Prince  came  in  quietly  and  closed  the  door  behind 

him. 

"Good  afternoon,  .ny  friend  !"  he  said.  "I  understood 
that  you  wished  to  see  me." 

The  doctor  had  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  a  firm  atti- 
tude. Nevertheless  the  genial  courtesy  of  the  Prince's 
tone  and  manner  had  the  same  effect  upon  him  as  it  had 
upon  most  people.  He  half  rose  to  his  feet  and  became  at 
once  apologetic. 

"I  hope  that  I  have  not  disturbed  you.  Prince,"  he  said. 
"  I  thought  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  word  or  two  with 
you  concerning  something  which  I  have  come  across  in 
these  journals." 

He  tapped  them  with  his  forefinger,  and  the  Prince 
nodded  thouehtfuUv. 
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"Your  wonderful  Press!"  he  exclaimed.  "How  much 
it  is  responsible  for!  Well,  Dr.  Whiles,  what  have  the 
newspapers  to  say  to  you?" 

The  doctor  hande<l  across  a  carefully  folded  journal 
and  pointed  to  a  certain  para^ra])h. 

"Will  you  kindly  read  this?"   he  hedged. 
The  Prince  accepted  the  sheet  and  read  the  paragraph 
aloud : 

"futt  pocnd.s  reward!  Disappearwl  from  liis 
home  in  Ix)ng  VVhatton  on  Wednesday  morniiij,'  last. 
Herb  Spencer  Whiles,  Surgeon.  The  above  re- 
ward will  be  paid  to  any  one  giving  information 
which  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  present  where- 
abouts. Was  last  seen  in  a  motor-car,  Limousine 
body,  painted  dark  green,  leaving  Long  Whatton  in 
the  direction  of  London." 
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The  Prince  laid  down  the  paper,  smiling. 
"Well  ?"  he  asked.    "That  seems  clear  enough.    Some 
one  is  willing  to  give  fifty  pounds  to  know  where  you 


are. 


The  doctor  ta|)ped  the  advertisement  with  his  fore- 
finger impressively. 

"Fifty  pounds!"  he  repeated.  "There  is  n't  a  person 
in  the  world  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  my  movements  is 
worth  fifty  pounds  —  except  — " 

"Except?"  the  Prince  murmured. 

"Except  Mr.  Inspector  Jacks,"  Dr.  Whiles  said  slowly. 

The  Prince  seemed  scarcely  to  grasp  the  situation. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "fifty  pounds  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Some  unknown  per.son  —  possibly,  as  you  suggest, 
Mr.  Jacks  — is  willing  to  give  fifty  pounds  to  discover 
your  whereabouts.     I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  gi\'ing  a 
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thousand  guineas  to  keep  you  here  as  my  guest.  The 
oclds  do  not  seem  even,  do  they?" 

"Put  in  that  way,"  Dr.  Whiles  admitted,  "they  cer- 
tainly do  not.  But  there  is  another  thing  which  has  come 
into  my  mind." 

The  Prince  smiled  and  helped  himself  to  one  of  the 
very  excellent  cigarettes  which  hatl  been  provided  for  the 
delectation  of  his  visitor. 

"Pray  treat  me  with  everj-  confidence,  Dr.  Whiles,"  he 
said.    "Tell  me  exactly  what  is  in  your  tloughts." 

"Well,  then,  I  will,"  the  doctor  answered.  "Sitting 
here  with  nothing  particular  to  do,  one  has  plenty  of 
leisure  to  think.  For  the  first  time,  I  have  .seriously  tried 
to  puzzle  out  what  ^Ir.  Inspector  Jacks  really  wanted  with 
me,  why  he  came  down  to  ask  me  about  the  person  whom  I 
treated  for  injuries  rcsidting  from  a  bicycle  accident  one 
Wednesday  evening  not  long  ago,  why  he  took  me  up  to 
London  to  see  if  I  could  identify  that  ])erson  in  a  verv' 
different  guise.  I  have  tried  to  put  the  pieces  together 
and  to  ask  myself  what  he  meant  by  it  all." 

"With  .so  much  time  upon  your  hands.  Dr.  Whiles," 
the  Prince  remarked,  "you  can  scan-ely  fail  to  have  arrived 
at  some  reasonable  explanation." 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  is  rea.sonable  or  not,"  Uie 
doctor  answered,  "but  the  obvious  explanation  is  getting 
on  my  nerves.  There  are  two  things  which  I  catuiol  get 
away  from,  (^ne  is  that  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imagine 
vour  riding  a  bicycle  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  north  of  Ixmdon 
between  eleven  oVKxk  ami  midnight;   and  the  otl  °r  —  " 

"Come,  the  other?"  the  Prince  remarked  encouragingly. 

"The  other."  the  doctor  continued,  "is  the  fact  that 
within  half  a  mile  of  my  house  nms  the  main  Ix)ndon  and 
North  Western  line." 
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"The  London  and  North  Western  Railway  line,"  the 
Prince  repeated,  "and  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"This  much,"  the  doctor  answered,  "that  on  that  very 
night,  about  half  an  hour  before  your  —  shall  we  call  it 
bicycle  accident  ?  —  the  special  train  from  Liverpool  to 
London  passed  along  that  line.  You  will  remember  the 
tragic-  occurrence  which  took  place  before  she  reached 
Lon.ion,  the  murder  of  the  man  Hamilton  Fynes.  If  you 
read  the  report  of  the  evidence  at  the  inquest,  you  will 
notice  the  engine-driver's  declaration  that  the  only  time 
on  the  whole  journey  when  he  travelled  at  less  than  forty 
miles  an  hour  was  when  passing  over  the  viaduct  and 
before  entering  the  tunnel  which  is  plainly  visible  from 
my  house." 

"This  is  very  interesting,"  the  Prince  remarked,  "but 
it  is  not  new.  We  liave  known  all  this  before.  Perhaps, 
though,  some  fresh  thing  has  come  into  your  mind  con- 
nected with  these  happenings.  If  so,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate.    Let  me  hear  it." 

"It  is  a  fresh  thing  to  me,"  the  doctor  said,  -  "fresh,  in 
a  sense,  though  all  the  time  I  have  hiul  an  uneasy  feeling 
at  the  back  of  my  head.  I  know  now  what  it  was  which 
brought  Inspector  Jat'ks  to  see  me.  I  know  now  what  it 
was  he  had  at  the  back  of  his  head  concerning  the  man 
who  met  with  a  bicycle  accident  at   this  psychological 

moment." 

"Inspector  Jjicks  is  a  verj-  shnnvd  fellow,"  the  Prince 
said.  "I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surjirisod  if  you  were 
entirely  right." 

The  doctor  movc<l  restlessly  in  his  chair.  His  eyes 
remained  on  his  companion's  face,  as  though  fascinated, 

"Can't  you  understand,"  he  said,  "that  Inspector  Jacks 
is  on  your  track?     Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  believes  that 
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you  had  something  to  do  with  the  murder  on  the  train 
that  night." 

The  Prince  nodded  amiably.  He  seemed  in  no  way 
discomposed. 

"  I  feel  convinced,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  right.  I  agree 
with  you.  I  t)elieve  that  Inspector  Jacks  has  had  that 
idea  for  some  little  time  now." 

The  doctor  gri]»ped  the  sides  of  his  chair  and  stared  at 
this  man  who  discussed  a  matter  so  terrible  with  calm  and 
perfci-t  ease. 

"Yes,  I  have  felt  that  more  than  once,"  the  Prince  con- 
tinued. "My  presence  uj)on  the  spot  at  that  precise  mo- 
ment, with  injuries  which  had  to  be  explained  somehow  or 
other,  was,  without  doubt,  unfortunate." 

The  two  men  sat  for  several  moments  without  further 
speech.  The  doctor's  features  seemed  to  reflect  something 
of  the  horror  which  he  undoubtedly  felt.  The  Prince 
appeared  only  a  trifle  bored. 

"So  that  is  why,"  the  fonuer  exclaimed  hoarsely,  "I 
have  been  appointed  your  jihysician  in  chief!" 

"I  had  given  yoti  the  credit,  my  dear  doctor,"  the  Prince 
.said  smoothly,  "of  having  arrived  at  that  decision  .some 
time  ago.  To  a  man  of  your  perceptions  there  can 
.scarcely  have  been  any  question  about  it  at  all.  Besides, 
even  Princes,  you  know,  do  not  give  fees  of  a  thousand 
guineas  for  nothing." 

Dr.  Whiles  rose  .slowly  to  his  feet. 

"You  know  the  secret  of  that  murder !"  he  declared. 

"Why  ask  me?"  the  Prince  answered.  "If  I  tell  you 
that  I  do,  you  may  find  conscientiou ;  .scruples  about  re- 
maining here.  A  man  is  not  bound,  you  know,  to  give 
himself  away.  Make  the  best  of  things,  and  do  not  try 
to  see  too  far." 
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The  doctor  was  looking  a  little  .shaken. 

"If  you  were  mixed  up  in  that  affair,"  he  said,  "and  if 
I  remain  here  when  my  evidence  is  needed,  I  become  an 
accomplice." 

"Only  if  vou  remain  here  voluntarily,"  the  Prince  re- 
minded  him  cheerfully.  "Remember  that  and  be  com- 
forted. No  effort  that  you  could  make  now  would  bring 
you  into  touch  with  Mr.  Inspector  Jacks  until  I  am  quite 
preparetl.  So  you  see,  my  dear  dwtor,  that  you  have 
nothing  with  which  lo  reproach  yourself.  I  will  not  insult 
you,"  lie  continued,  "by  suggesting  that  a  reward  of  fifty 
|>ounds  could  possibly  have  influenced  your  attitude.  If 
you  have  sufferer'  your  mind  to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  single 
moment,  trj'  and  remember  the  relative  unimix)rlance  of 
such  an  amount  when  compared  with  a  thousand  guinctus." 

The  doctor  movetl  to  the  window  and  ba<-k  again. 

"Supposing,"  he  said,  "I  decline  to  remain  here?  Sup- 
posing I  say  that,  believing  you  now  to  have  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  this  murder,  I  repudiate  our  bargain  ?  Su|>- 
j)osing  I  say  that  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  your 
thousand  guineas,  —  that  1  will  leave  this  house?" 

"Then  we  come  to  close  quarters,"  the  Prince  answered, 
"and  you  force  me  to  tell  you  in  jilain  words  that,  until  I 
am  ready  for  you  to  Lave  it,  you  are  as  much  a  prisoner 
in  this  room  as  though  the  keys  cf  the  strongest  fortres.s  in 
Europe  were  turned  upon  you.  I  have  told  you  this  before. 
I  thought  that  we  perfectly  understootl  one  another." 

"I  did  not  understand,"  the  doctor  protested.  "I  knew 
that  there  was  trouble,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  was 
this!" 

"The  fact  of  your  knowing  or  not  knowing  makes  no 
difference,"  the  Prince  answered.  "You  are  no  longer  a 
free  agent.    The  only  question  for  you  to  decide  is  whether 
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you  remain  here  willingly  or  whether  you  will  force  ire  to 
remind  you  of  our  bargain." 

The  doctor  was  sitting  down  again  now.  All  the  time 
he  watched  tho  Priiu e  with  a  gleam  in  his  eyes,  partly  of 
horror,  i>artly  of  fear.  lie  no  longer  doubted  but  that  he 
waa  in  the  presence  «>f  a  criminal. 

"I  am  sorry."  the  Prince  continued,  "that  you  have 
allowed  this  little  matter  to  disturb  you.  I  Ihcught  that 
we  had  arranged  it  all  at  our  last  interview.  If  you  did 
not  surmise  my  reastms  for  keeping  you  here,  then  I  am 
afraid  I  gave  you  cretlit  for  more  intelligence  than  you 
possess.  You  will  excuse  me  now,  I  am  sure."  he  adderl, 
rising.  "I  have  some  letters  to  .send  off  before  I  change. 
By  the  bye,  do  you  care  to  give  me  your  parole  ?  It  might, 
perhaps,  lessen  the  inconvenience  to  which  you  are  unfor- 
tunately subject." 

The  dcK-tor  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  will  not  give  my  parole!" 

Late  that  night,  he  tried  the  handle  of  his  door  and 
found  it  open.    The  corritlor  outside  was  in  thick  dark 
ness.    He  felt  his  way  along  l)y  the  wall.    Sutldeniy,  from 
behind,  a  pair  of  large  soft  hands  gripped  him  by  tlie 
throat.    Slowly  he  was  drawn  back  —  almost  strangled. 

"Let  me  go!"  he  calletl  out,  struggling  in  vain  to  find 
a  body  upon  which  he  could  gain  a  grip. 

The  grasp  only  tightened. 

"Back  to  }our  rooms!"  came  a  whisper  through  the 
darkness. 

The  dtxlor  returned.  When  he  staggered  into  liis 
sitting-room,  he  turned  up  the  electric  light.  There  were 
red  marks  upon  his  throat  and  perspiration  upon  his  fore- 
head. He  opened  the  door  once  more  and  looked  <Hit 
upon  the  landing,  striking  a  match  and  holding  it  ove.'- 
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his  head.  Therf'  was  no  onr  in  sight,  yo?  all  the  time  he 
had  tho  un«'omf(»rfahIc  feelinj;  that  ho  was  hoing  watched. 
For  the  first  tinic  in  his  lifo  hi*  wonderetl  whether  a  thou- 
.sand  guineas  was.  after  all,  such  a  magnificent  fee ! 

Ahuost  at  the  satne  time  llie  Prin<e  sat  hack  in  the 
sliadows  of  the  I)u«hess  of  Devenham's  ttox  at  the  Opera 
and  talke«l  quietly  to  l,a«ly  (Iraee. 

"But  tell  nje.  Prince,"  she  begged.  "I  know  that  you  are 
glad  to  go  home,  hut  won't  you  really  miss  this  a  little.  -  • 
I  lie  music,  the  life,  all  these  things  that  make  up  existence 
here  ?  Your  own  country  is  wonderful,  I  know,  hut  it  has 
not  progres.s"d  so  far,  has  it?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  think,"  he  saiil,  "that  the  portion  of  our  education 
which  we  have  most  grievously  neglecte«l  is  the  develop- 
ment of  our  reirealions.  Hut  then  you  nmst  rememlter 
that  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  without  that  craving  for 
nnmsemcnt  which  nmkes  these  things  necessary  for  you 
others.  We  are  perhaps  too  .serious  in  my  country.  I.ady 
(J race.  We  lack  altogether  that  <lelifihtful  air  of  irre- 
sponsibility with  wlii(  li  you  1-ondoners  seem  to  make 
your  effortless  way  through  life." 

She  was  a  little  perplexed. 

"I  don't  believe."  .she  .said,  "that  in  your  heart  you 
approve  of  us  at  all." 

"Do  not  say  that.  Kaily  (Jrace,"  he  beggctl.  "It  is 
simply  that  I  have  been  brought  up  in  .so  different  a  school. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  verj'  wonderful,  and  I  shall  surely 
miss  it.  Yet  nowtulays  the  world  is  being  linked  together 
in  marvellous  fa.shion.  Tokio  and  London  are  closer  to- 
day than  evci  they  have  been  in  the  world's  history-." 

"And  our  people?"  she  asked.  "Do  you  really  think 
that  our  people  arc  so  far  apart?     Between  you  .ind  me, 
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for  instance,"  she  added,  meaning  to  ask  the  question 
naturally  enough,  but  suddenly  losing  confidence  and 
looking  away  from  him,  —  "between  you  and  me  there 
seems  no  radical  difference  of  race.  You  might  almost  be 
an  Englishman  —  not  one  of  these  men  of  fashion,  of 
course,  but  n  statesman  or  a  man  of  letters,  some  one  who 
had  taken  hold  of  the  serious  side  of  life." 

"You  pay  me  a  very  delightful  compliment,"  he 
murmured. 

"  Please  repay  me,  then,  by  being  candid,"  she  answere<l. 
"Consider  for  a  moment  that  I  am  a  typical  English  girl, 
anfi  tell  me  whether  I  am  so  verj'  different  from  the  Jaj)- 
anese  woman  of  your  own  class  ?" 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The  question  was  not 
without  its  embarrassments. 

"Men,"  he  said,  "are  ver\'  much  the  same,  all  the  world 
over.  They  are  like  the  coarse  grass  which  grow;,  everj- 
where.  But  the  flowers,  you  know,  are  different  in  ever}- 
countrj'." 

Lady  Grace  sighed.  Perhaps  she  had  been  a  t/ifle  too 
<laring!  She  was  willing  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  let  the 
subject  drift  away. 

"Soon  the  curtain  will  go  up,"  she  said,  "and  we  can 
talk  no  longer.  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  though,  how  glad 
I  am  —  how  glad  we  all  are  —  that  you  can  come  to  us 
next  week." 

"I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  looking  fonsard  to  it,"  he 
answered  a  little  gravely.  "It  is  my  farewell  to  all  of 
you,  you  know,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  will 
be  your  father's  guests  are  just  those  with  whom  I 
have  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  since  I  came 
to  England." 

She  nodded. 
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"Penelope  is  coming,"  she  said  quickly,  —  "you  know 
that?  —  Penelope  and  Sir  Charles  Somerfield." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  heard  so." 

The  curtain  went  up.  The  faint  murmur  of  the  violins 
was  suddenly  caught  up  and  absorbed  in  the  thunderous 
music  of  a  march.  T.ady  Grace  moved  nearer  to  the  front. 
Prince  Maiyo  remained  where  he  was  among  the  shadows. 
The  music  was  in  his  ears,  but  his  eyes  were  half  closed. 
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The  Duke's  chef  had  served  an  Emperor  with  honor  — 
the  billiard-room  at  Devenham  Castle  was  the  most  eoni- 
fortable  room  upon  earth.  The  three  men  who  sat  together 
upon  a  huge  divan,  the  three  men  most  powerful  in  direct- 
ing the  councils  of  their  countr}',  felt  a  gentle  wave  of 
optimism  stealing  through  their  quickenetl  blood.  Never- 
theless this  was  a  serious  matter  which  occupied  their 
thoughts. 

"We  are  be<'oming."  the  Prime  Minister  said,  "much 
too  modem.  We  are  becoming  over-civilized  out  of  any 
similitude  to  a  nation  of  men  of  blood  and  brawii." 

"You  are  quoting  some  impossible  person,"  Sir  Edward 
Bransome  declared. 

"One  is  always  quoting  unconsciously,"  the  Prime 
Minister  admitted  with  a  sigh.  "What  I  mean  is  that  five 
hundred  years  ago  we  shovild  have  Kn-ked  this  young  man 
up  in  a  room  hung  with  bhu-k  crape,  and  with  a  pleasant 
array  of  unfortunately  extinct  instruments  we  should 
have  succee<ied,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  extorting  the  truth 
from  him." 

"And  if  the  tmth  were  not  satisfactory.^"  the  Duke 
asked,  lighting  a  cigar. 

"We  should  have  endeavoreil  to  change  his  point  of 
view,"  the  Prime  Minister  continued,  "even  if  we  had  to 
change  at  the  same  time  the  outline  of  his  particularly 
graceful  figure.    The  age  of  thumbscrews  and  the  rack  was. 
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after  all,  a  very  virile  age.  Just  consider  for  a  moment  our 
position  —  three  of  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  states- 
men of  our  day  —  and  we  can  do  verj'  little  save  wait  for 
this  young  man  to  declare  himself.  We  are  the  puppets 
with  whom  he  plays.  It  rests  with  him  whether  our  names 
are  written  upon  the  s<'roll  of  fame  or  whether  our  ad- 
ministration is  dismissed  in  half  a  dozen  contemptuous 
words  by  the  coming  historian.  It  rests  with  him  whether 
our  friend  Bran.some  here  .shall  be  proclaime<l  the  greatest 
Foreign  Minister  that  ever  breathed,  and  whether  1  my- 
self have  a  statue  erected  to  me  in  Westminster  Yard, 
which  shall  be  crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath  by  patriotic 
young  ladies  on  the  morning  of  my  anniversar}'." 

The  Duke  stretched  himself  out  with  a  sigh  of  content. 
His  cigar  was  burning  well,  and  the  flavor  of  ohl  Armignac 
lingered  still  upon  his  palate. 

"Come,"  he  protested,  "I  think  you  exaggerate  Maiyo's 
importance  just  a  little.  Ilaviland.  Hesho  seems  excel- 
lently disposetl  towards  us,  and,  after  all,  I  should  have 
thought  his  word  would  have  had  more  weight  in  Tokio 
than  the  word  of  a  young  man  who  is  new  to  diplomacy, 
and  whose  «'laims  to  distinction  .seem  to  rest  rather  upon 
his  soldiering  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a  cousin  of  the 
Emperor." 

The  Prime  Minister  sighed. 

"Dear  Duke,"  he  said,  "no  one  of  us,  not  even  mvself, 
iias  ever  done  that  young  man  justice.  To  me  he  repre- 
sents everything  that  is  most  strenuous  and  intellectual 
in  Japanese  manhcKxl.  The  spirit  of  that  wonderful 
country  runs  like  the  elixir  of  life  itself  through  his  veins. 
Since  the  day  he  brought  me  his  letter  from  the  Emperor, 
1  have  watched  him  carefully,  and  I  believe  I  can  honestly 
declare  that  not  once  in   these  eighteen  months  has  he 
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looke<l  away  from  his  task,  nor  has  he  given  to  one  single 
person  even  an  inkhng  of  the  thoughts  which  have  passed 
through  his  mind.  He  came  back  from  the  Continent, 
from  Berhn,  from  Paris,  from  Petersburg,  with  a  mass  of 
acquired  information  which  would  have  maJe  some  of 
our  blue-books  reail  like  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales, 
lie  had  made  up  his  mind  exactly  what  he  thought  of 
each  country,  of  their  political  systems,  of  their  social  life, 
of  their  military  importance.  He  had  them  all  weighed  up 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  was  willing  to  talk  as  long 
as  I,  for  instance,  was  willing  to  listen.  He  spoke  of  everj'- 
body  whom  he  had  met  and  every  place  which  he  had 
visited  without  reserve,  and  yet  I  guarantee  that  there  is 
no  person  in  England  to-day,  however  much  he  may  have 
talked  with  him,  who  knows  in  the  least  what  his  true 
impressions  are." 

"Haviland  is  right,"  Bransome  agreed.  "Many  a  time 
1  have  caught  myself  wondering,  when  he  talks  so  easily 
about  his  travels,  what  the  real  thoughts  are  which  lie  at 
the  back  of  his  brain.  We  know,  of  course,  what  the  object 
of  those  travels  was.  He  went  as  no  tourist.  He  went  with 
a  deep  and  solemn  purpose  always  before  him.  He  went 
to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  other  European  Power 
whose  alliance  would  be  a  more  advantageous  thing  for 
Japan  than  a  continuation  of  their  alliance  with  us.  Such 
a  thing  has  never  been  mentioned  or  hinted  at  between 
us,  but  we  know  it  all  the  same." 

"!  ^-  '-r,"  the  Duke  remarked,  "whether  we  shall 
really  j,^     .ic  truth  out  of  him  before  he  goes." 

The  Prime  Minister  shook  his  head. 

"Look  at  him  now  teaching  old  Lady  Saunderson  how 
to  hold  her  cue.  He  singled  her  out  because  she  was  the 
least  attractive  person  playing,  because  no  one  took  any 
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particular  notice  of  licr.  and  rvcn-  one  seemed  disposed 
t(.  let  her  f?o  iier  own  way !  Tiiose  <,'irls  were  all  buzzing 
around  him  as  llionj,'!)  lie  were  sonielhing  holy,  hut  you 
see  how  gently  he  elii.led  lliem  !  Watch  what  an  interest 
she  is  taking  in  the  game  now.  He  has  l)een  encouraging 
the  poor  old  lady  mitil  her  last  few  shots  have  hetn  quite 
good.  That  is  Maiyo  all  the  world  over.  I  will  wa'^er 
that  he  is  thinking  of  n(jlhing  on  earth  at  this  moment 
l)ut  of  making  that  poor  old  lady  feel  at  her  ease  and 
enjoy  her  game.  A  stranger,  looking  on,  would  imagine 
him  to  be  just  a  kind-hearted,  simple-minded  fellow. 
Yet  there  is  not  one  of  us  three  who  has  wit  enough  to 
get  a  single  word  from  him  against  his  will.  You  shall 
see.  There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  here.  I  suppose 
both  of  you  read  his  sj)eech  at  the  Ilerrick  Club  last 
night?" 

"I  did,"  the  Duke  answereil. 

"And  I,"  Bran.some  echoed.  "It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
spoke  a  little  more  freely  than  usual." 

"lie  went  as  near  to  censure  as  I  have  ever  heard  hira 
when  speaking  of  any  of  the  instittitions  of  our  country," 
the  Prime  Minister  declared.  "I  will  ask  him  a!)out  it 
directly  we  get  the  chance.  You  shall  see  how  he  will 
evade  the  point." 

"You  will  have  to  be  quick  if  you  mean  to  get  hold  of 
him,"  tJie  Duke  rcnuirked.  "See,  the  game  is  over  and 
there  he  goes  with  Penelope." 

The  Prime  Minister  rose  to  his  feet  and  intercepted 
them  on  their  way  to  the  door. 

"Miss  ]Morse,"  he  said,  "may  we  ran.som  the  Prince? 
We  want  to  talk  to  him." 

"Do  you  insinuate,"  she  lauglie<l,  "that  he  is  a  captive 
of  mine?" 
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"We  arc  all  ca])tivos  of  Miss  Morse's,"  Bransoine  saiil 
with  a  l)ow,  "and  all  enemies  of  Somerfiehl's." 

Somer6eld,  hearing  his  name,  eame  up  to  them.  The 
Duchess,  too,  strolled  over  to  the  fire.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  Bransorae  returned  with  Maiyo  towards  the  eorner  of 
the  room  where  they  had  been  sitting. 

"Prince,"  the  Prime  Minister  suid,  "we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  your  si)eeeh  at  the  Herrick  Club  last  night." 

The  Prince  smiled  a  little  gravely. 

"Did  I  say  too  mueh?"  he  asked.  "It  all  eame  as  n 
surprise  to  me  —  the  toast  and  everything  connected  witli 
it.  I  saw  my  name  down  to  rejily,  and  it  seemed  dis- 
courteous of  me  not  to  speak.  But,  as  yet,  I  do  not  alto- 
gether understand  these  functions.  I  did  not  altogether 
understand,  for  instance,  how  nuich  I  might  say  and  how 
much  I  ought  to  leave  unsaid." 

"We  have  read  what  you  said,"  Bransomc  remarked. 
"What  we  should  like  to  hear,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so. 
is  what  you  left  unsaid." 

The  Prince  for  a  moment  was  thoughtful.  Pcrhap>^ 
he  remembered  that  the  days  had  passetl  when  it  wa< 
necessary  for  him  to  keep  so  jealously  his  own  counsel 
Perhaps'his  natural  love  of  the  truth  trium|)hed.  He  foU 
a  sudden  longing  to  tell  these  ])eo])le  who  had  been  kin.  I 
to  him  the  things  which  he  had  .seen  amongst  them,  it" 
tl  ings  which  only  a  stranger  coming  fresh  to  the  counliy 
could  perha])s  fully  comprehend. 

"What  I  saitl  was  of  little  importance,"  the  Prince  re- 
marked, "but  I  felt  myself  placed  in  a  verv-  difficult  posi- 
tion. Before  I  knew  what  to  expect,  I  was  listening  to  a 
glorification  of  the  arms  of  my  country  at  the  expense  .f 
Russia.  I  was  being  hailed  as  one  of  a  nation  who  poss(  so 
military  genius  which  had  not  been  equalled   since  tlio 
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(lays  of  Hannibal  and  f'a»sar.  Many  things  of  Ihat  sort 
were  said,  many  things  nnich  too  kind,  many  things  wliich 
somehow  it  grieved  me  (o  listen  to.  And  when  I  stood  up 
to  rc|)ly,  I  felt  that  the  few  words  which  I  must  say  would 
sound,  perhaps,  ungraiious,  i.ut  they  nnist  he  said.  It 
was  one  of  those  oecasions  which  seemed  to  call  for  the 
naked  truth." 

Penelope  and  the  Duchess  had  joined  the  little  group. 
"May  we  stay.^"    the  former  aske<l.     "I  read  everv 
word  of  your  s[)eech,"  she  added,  hirning  to  the  Prince. 
"Do  tell  us  why  you  sj)oke  so  severely,  what  it  was  that 
you  objected  to  so  strongly  in  (ieneral  Ennison's  remarks  ?" 
The  Prince  tunied  earnestly  towards  her. 
"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "all  that  I  objected 
to  was  this  over-glorification  of  the  feats  of  anns  af,com- 
plished  by  us.    Peo])le  over  here  did  not  understand.    On 
the  one   side  were   the  great  armies  of   Russia,  —  men 
drawn,  all  of  them,  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasant,  men  of 
low  nerve  force,  men  who  were  not  many  degrees  better 
than  animals.     They  came  to  fight  against  us  because  it 
was  their  business  to  fight,  because  for  fighting  they  drew 
their  scanty  pay,  their  food,  and  their  drink,  and  the  clothes 
they  wore.    They  fo\ight  because  if  they  refused  they  faced 
the  revolver  bullets  of  their  oflicers,  —  men   like  them- 
selves, who  also  fought  because  it  was  their  profession, 
because  it  was  in  the  traditions  of  their  family,  but  who 
would,  I  think,  have  very  much  preferred  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  dancing-halls  of  their  cities,  drinking  cham- 
pagne with  the  ladies  of  their  choice,  or  gambling  with 
cards.    I  do  not  say  that  these  were  not  brave  men,  all  of 
them.     I  myself  saw  tlicm  face  death  by  the  hundreds, 
but  the  lust  of  battle  was  in  their  veins  then,  the  taste  of 
blood  UDon  their  palates.     W'c  do  not  claim  to  be  ci 
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world  rornnuTors  Lccause  wc  overcame  these  men.     If 
one  coiiM  Imve  seen  into  the  hearts  of  our  own  soKliers 
as  thev  man  lie<l  into  l-atth\  and  seen  also  into  the  heat's 
of  Uiose  others  who  lay  there  sullenly  wailing,  one  would 
not  have  wondered  then.     There  was,  indeed,  nothing  to 
wonder  al.     Wliat  we  cajinot  make  you  understand  over 
here  is  that  every  ,!a])anese  soldier  who  crept  m  ross  the 
hare  plains  or  lay  stretched  in  the  trenches,  who  loaded  his 
ride  and  shot  and  killed  and  waited  for  death,  —  everj-  man 
fell  something  heating  in  his  heart  whi<h  tho.se  others  did 
not  feel.    We  have  no  great  army.  Mr.  Ilaviland,  hut  what 
we  have  is  a  great  nation  who  have  things  heating  in  their 
heart  the  knowledge  of  which    .seems   stmiehow  to  have 
growMi  cold  amongst  y(ni  Western  people.    The  hoy  is  horn 
with  it;   it  is  there  in  his  very  soiil,  as  dear  h»  him  as  the 
little  home  where  he  lives,  the  l.lossoming  trees  under  which 
he  plays.     It  leads  him  to  the  rifle  and  the  drill  ground  as 
iialurallv  as  the  hoys  of  your  countr\'  turn  to  the  ericKot 
fields  and  the  for)tl.all  ground.     Over  here  you  call  that 
spirit   patriotism.     It  was  .something  wliich  beat  in   the 
heart  of  every  one  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mt-n, 
something  which  kept  their  eyes  clear  and  bright  as  they 
marchetl  into  battle,  which  made  ttiem  look  Death  itself 
in  the  face,  and  fight  even  while  the  blackness  crept  over 
them.    You  see,  your  own  people  have  so  many  intere^^;, 
.so  many  excitements,  so  much  to  distract.     With  us  it  is 
not  so.     In  the  heart  of  the  Japanese  <<>mes  the  love  of  !il^ 
parents,  the  love  of  his  wife  and  children,  and,  deej'cM. 
perhaps,  of  all  the  emotions  he  knows,  the  strong  magnifi- 
cent bmkgroim<l  to  his  life,  the  love  of  the  eountrv-  whi.  ii 
bore  him.  which  shelters  them.     It   is  for  his  home  In- 
tights,  for  his  .simple  joys  amongst  those  who  are  dear  t  > 
him.  for  the  great  mysterious  love  of  the  iSlotherl.uiu. 
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For{?ive  me  if  I  have  oxprcssed  myself  hndly,  have  re- 
jn'alc<l  myself  often.  Il  is  a  matter  which  I  firi«l  it  so  hanJ 
to  talk  aJMHif,  so  hard  here  to  make  you  iui(ier>itiuifi." 

"Hut  you  must  not  think,  I'rin<e,  that  we  over  here 
are  wholly  lackiufi;  in  that  same  instinct,"  tlie  Duke  said. 
"Ilememher  our  South  African  war,  and  the  men  who 
came  to  arms  and  rallied  round  the  flay  when  their  services 
were  needed." 

"I  do  remember  that."  the  Prince  answered.  "I  wish 
til. it  I  couM  s|ieak  of  it  in  other  terms.  Yet  it  .seems  to 
me  that  I  nuist  speak  as  I  fii\(|  thinj,'s.  You  .say  that  the 
Tiun  came  to  arms.  They  did,  hut  how?  I'ntrained. 
unskilled  in  carryiiifij  weai)ons,  they  rushed  across  the 
.seas  to  l)c  the  .sport  of  the  farmers  who  cut  them  off  or 
.s'.'.ot  them  down,  to  he  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  mer- 
cenaries who  fouyht  for  you.  Yes,  you  say  they  rallied 
to  the  call !  What  l)rou^dit  them  ?  Excitement,  necessity, 
necessities  of  their  social  standinj;,  hravado,  <heap  heroi.^ni, 
—  any  one  of  the.se.  Hut  I  tell  you  that  patrioti.sm  as  we 
understand  it  is  a  deeper  thin*,'.  In  the  laud  where  it 
flourishes  there  is  no  fjreat  pre-eminence  in  what  you  call 
s[)orts  or  {james.  It  does  not  come  like  a  whirlwind  on 
the  wings  of  di.sa.ster.  It  j^rows  with  the  linihs  and  the 
heart  of  the  hoy,  grows  with  his  muscles  and  his  hrawn. 
It  is  ])art  of  his  cxm.sc-ience.  part  of  his  religion.  As  he 
realizes  that  he  has  a  country  of  his  own  to  protect,  a  dear, 
precious  heritage  come  down  to  him  throjigh  countless 
age.s,  .so  he  learns  that  it  is  his  sacred  chitv  to  know  how 
to  <[(»  his  .share  in  defen<ling  it.  The  spare  time  of  our 
youth.  Mr.  IIavilan«l.  is  sjient  learning  to  shoot,  to  .scout, 
to  hear  hardships,  to  acquire  the  arts  f»f  w;ir.  I  tel'  you 
that  there  was  not  one  general  who  went  with  our  troops 
to  Manchuria,  hut    a  h.imdred   thousand.     We  h.'sve  no 
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great  army.  We  are  a  nation  of  men  whose  ielij,'ion  it  is 
to  fight  when  their  countrj's  welfare  is  threaleneil." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  The  Prime  Minister  an.l 
Bransonie  exchanged  raj)i(l  ghinces. 

"These,  then."  PeneUipe  said  slowly,  "were  the  things 
you  left  unsaid. " 

The  Prince  raised  his  hand  a  little  —  a  ileprecatory 
gesture. 

"  P'-rhaps  even  now,"  he  said,  "it  was  scarcely  courteous 
of  rae  to  say  them,  only  I  know  that  they  come  to  you  a.s 
no  new  thing.  There  are  many  of  your  countrymen  who 
are  speaking  to  you  now  in  the  Press  as  I,  a  stranger,  have 
spoken.  Sometimes  it  is  harder  to  believe  one  of  your 
own  family.  That  is  why  I  have  dared  to  say  so  much,  — 
I,  a  foreigner,  eager  and  anxious  only  to  observe  and  to 
leani.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  it  is  to  such  that  the  truth 
comes  easiest." 

Of  a  purpose,  the  three  men  who  were  there  said  noth- 
ing.    The  Prince  offered  Penelope  his  arm. 

"I  will  not  be  disappointed."  he  said.  "You  promised 
that  you  would  show  me  the  palm  garden.  I  have  talked 
too  much." 
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The  Prince,  on  liis  vvjiy  l)a<k  from  his  usual  bpforc- 
hrciikfast  stroll,  linj,'ercil  for  a  short  time  amon},'st  the 
lieds  of  hvacinths  and  vellow  cnK-uses.  Somehow  or 
other,  these  spring  flowers,  stiffly  set  out  and  with  shriv- 
elled edges  —  a  little  reminiscent  of  the  last  east  wind  — 
still  seemed  to  him,  in  their  perfume  at  any  rate,  to  bring 
him  memories  of  his  own  country.  Pink  and  blue  and 
yellow,  in  all  manner  of  sizes  and  shapes,  the  betis  spread 
away  along  the  great  front  below  the  terrace  of  the  castle. 
This  morning  the  wind  was  coming  from  the  west.  The 
sun,  indeed,  seemed  already  to  have  gained  some  str  i. 
The  Prince  sat  ff)r  a  moment  or  two  upon  the  gray  s  .le 
balustrade,  looking  to  where  the  level  countr}'  took  a 
sudden  ascent  and  ended  in  a  thick  belt  of  pine  trees. 
Beyond  lay  the  sea.  As  he  sat  there  with  folded  arms, 
he  was  surely  a  fatalist.  The  fjuestion  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  should  ever  reach  it,  should  ever  find  himself  really 
bound  for  home,  was  one  which  seemed  to  trouble  him 
slightly  enough.  lie  thought  with  a  faint,  wistful  interest 
of  the  various  ports  of  call,  of  the  di'vs  which  might  pass, 
each  one  bringing  him  nearer  the  end.  lie  suffered  him- 
,self,  even,  to  think  of  that  faint  blur  upon  the  horizon, 
the  breath  of  the  spicy  winds,  the  .strange  home  perfumes 
of  the  bay,  as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  outstretched 
arms  of  his  countr>'.  Well,  if  not  he.  another!  It  was 
.something  to  have  done  one's  best. 
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The  nisllo  of  a  wonuui's  jjariiirnt  «li»turl)o»l  him,  and 
he  lurtied  his  head.  IViulopo  st^Mwl  there  in  her  trim 
ri(lirij,'-hal)it.  —  a  ^'arl)  in  wliich  lie  ha«l  neviT  seen  her. 
Slie  held  her  skirls  in  her  hand  an«l  luuketl  ut  hiui  with 
a  enrious  lilth*  siniU*. 

"It  is  too  early  in  the  niorninj,',  Prinre,"  slie  said, 
"for  you  to  sit  there  dreaniinj,'  so  Ion;;  and  so  earneslly. 
Come  in  to  breakfast.  Every  one  is  d«)\vii,  for  ii 
wonder." 

"Breakfast,  l»y  all  means,"  he  answered,  roniinir 
Mifhely  \i\>  the  hroad  steps.  "You  are  going  to  ride  thi, 
morning?" 

"I  suppose  we  all  are.  more  or  h>s,"  .she  answere<l 
"It  is  our  hunt  steepleehases,  you  know.  Poor  (Jrace  i> 
in  there  nearly  sohhing  her  eyes  out.  Captain  Chalmers 
has  thrown  her  over.  Lady  Barbarity  —  that's  (Jrait's 
favorite  nmre,  and  her  entry  for  the  cup  —  turned  awk 
ward  with  him  yesterday,  and  he  won't  have  anytliii  u 
more  to  do  with  her." 

"From  your  tone,"  he  remarked,  pushing  open  tin 
French  windows.  "I  gather  that  this  is  a  tragedy.  1.  uu 
fortunately,  do  not  understand." 

"  Vr>u  should  ask  (irate herself,"  Penelo])e  said.    "Ther.- 

e  IS. 

Lady  Ciraee  looked  round  from  her  place  at  the  head  of 
the  hreakfast-tal>le. 

"Come  and  .syni])athize  with  me.  Prince,"  she  cried 
"For  weeks  I  have  been  fancying  myself  the  proud  jio- 
sessor  of  the  hunt  cup.  Now  that  horrid  man,  Capl:iiii 
Chalmers,  has  thrown  me  over  at  the  last  monietit.  He 
refuses  to  ride  my  mare  because  .she  was  a  little  fra«  lions 
yesterday." 

"It  is  a  great  misfortune,"  the  Prince  said  in  a  tone  of 
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polite  repret,  "hut  sunly  if  is  not  irrc|>arul»lff     TIkh- 
must  he  otIuTs  —  why  not  yoiiP  o\mi  |,TiM»in  i'" 

A  .smile  went  round  11k«  liil»h>.  'I  lie  Dukf  huslcncl  In 
rxpiaiii. 

"The  race  is  for  penth'tneti  rith-rs  only,"  In-  said.  '"Iho 
horses  have  lo  lie  tiie  pntperty  of  iiuiiilters  of  the  hunt. 
There  would  he  no  dinieully.  of  eours*-,  in  fintiing  a  suh- 
slifule  for  Caplaiii  ("liahners,  hut  th«'  raee  lakes  phi<  e 
tliis  tnornin^,  ami  I  am  afraid,  with  all  du«'  respeef  to  my 
ilau^hfer,  that  her  mare  has  n't  the  hest  of  repulalions." 

"I  won't  have  a  word  said  a;j;aiiist  Lady  IJarliaiily." 
I,ady  (Jrace  declared.  "Captain  Chalmers  is  a  good 
horseman,  of  course,  hut  for  u  lightweight  he  has  the  worst 
hands  F  ever  knew." 

"But  .surely  "  Mgst  your  immediate  friends  there 
mus  he  many  otl  s,"  the  I'rinee  said.  "Sir  Charles, 
for  in  stance.'" 

"Charlie  is  riding  his  own  horse,"  Lady  CJraee  an- 
swereil.  "lie  has  n't  the  giiost  of  a  chance,  hut,  of  course, 
he  won't  give  it  up." 

"Not  I!"  Somerfield  answered,  gorgeous  in  [)ink  eo.if 
and  riding  hreeehes.  "My  old  horse  may  not  he  fa>t,  hut 
he  can  go  the  course,  and  I  'm  none  too  certain  of  the 
others,    tvime  of  those  hurdles  'II  take  a  hit  of  doing." 

"It  is  a  .sh.nne,"  the  Prince  remarked,  "tlial  you  slutuld 
he  disappointed.  Lady  (irace.  Would  they  let  mc  ride 
for  you  ?" 

Nolliing  the  Prince  could  have  said  would  have  as- 
loni.siied  the  lilfle  company  more.  Som«-rlield  came  to 
a  standstill  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  eup  of  tea 
in  one  hand  and  a  plate  of  ham  in  the  other. 

"You!"  Lady  (Irace  exclaimed. 

"Do  you  really  mean  it.  Prince.'"  Pcneloj)e  cried. 
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"Well,  why  not  ?"  he  asked,  himself,  m  turn,  somewhat 
surprised.  *'If  I  am  eligible,  and  Lady  Grace  chooses, 
it  seems  to  uie  very  simple." 

"But,"  the  Duice  intervened,  "I  did  not  know  —  we 
did  not  know  that  you  were  a  sportsman,  Prince." 

"A  sportsman?"  the  Prince  repeated  a  little  doubt- 
fully. "Perhaps  I  am  not  that  according  to  your  point  of 
view,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  (jueslion  of  riding,  wliy,  tiial 
is  easy  enough." 

"Have  you  ever  ridden  in  a  steeplechase?"   Soraerfield 

asked  him. 

"Never  in  my  life,"  the  Prince  declared.  "Frankly.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is." 

"There  are  jumps,  for  one  thing,"  Somerfield  con- 
tinued,—  "pretty  stiff  alfairs,  too." 

"If  Lady  Grace's  mare  is  a  hunter,"  the  Prince  n- 
marked,  "she  can  probably  jump  them." 

"The  question  is  whether—  "  Somerfield  began,  and 
stopped  short. 

The  Prince  looked  up. 
"Yes?"  he  asked. 

Somerfield  hesitated  to  complete  his  sentence,  and  \hc 
Duke  once  more  intervened. 

"What  SomerfieUl  was  thinking,  my  dear  Prince,"  he 
said,  "was  that  a  steej)lechase  course,  as  they  ride  in  this 
countrj-,  needs  some  knowing.     You  have  never  been  011 
my  daughter's  mare  before." 
The  Prince  smiled. 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  he  .said,  "that  is  of  no  a.  - 
count.  There  was  a  day  at  Mukden  —  I  do  not  like  i.. 
talk  of  it,  but  it  comes  back  to  me  —  when  I  rode  t\ytl\f 
different  horses  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  perhai>s,"  lu- 
added,  turning  to  La«fy  Grace,  "you  would  not  care  to 
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trust  your  horse  with  one  who  is  ;  slrunger  to  your 
is  it  you  call  them?  —  steeplechases." 

"On  the  contran,-.  Prince,"  Lady  Grace  exclaimed, 
"you  shall  ride  her,  and  I  am  going  to  hack  you  for  all  I 
am  worth." 

Bransome,  who  was  also  in  riding  clolhes,  although  he 
was  not  taking  part  in  the  steeplechases  himself,  glanced 
at  the  clock. 

"You  are  running  it  rather  fine,"  he  said.  "You  '11 
•scarcely  have  time  to  hack  round  the  course." 

"Some  one  must  explain  it  to  me,"  tlie  Prince  .said.  "1 
need  only  to  be  told  where  to  go.  If  there  is  no  time  for 
that,  I  must  slay  with  the  otlicr  horses  until  the  finish. 
There  is  a  flat  finisli  perhaps?" 

"About  three  hundred  yards."  the  Duke  answered. 

"Have  you  any  riding  clolhes?"  Penelope  whispered  to 
him. 

"  Without  a  doubt,"  he  answered.  "  I  will  go  and  change 
in  a  few  minutes." 

"We  start  in  half  an  hour,"  Somerfield  remarked. 
"Even   that  allows  us  none  too  much   time." 

"Perhaps,"  the  Duke  suggested  diffidently,  "you  would 
like  to  ride  over.  Prince  ?  It  is  a  good  eleven  miles,  and 
you  would  have  a  chance  of  getting  into  your  stride." 

The  Prince  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  should  like  to  motor  with  vou  others, 
if  I  may." 

"Just  as  you  like,  of  course,"  tlie  Duke  agreed. 
"Grace's  mare  is  over  there  now.  We  shall  be  able  to 
have  a  look  at  her  before  the  race,  at  aiiv  rate." 

The  opinions,  after  the  Prince  liad  left  the  table,  were  a 
little  divided  as  to  what  was  likely  to  happen. 

"For  a  man  who  has  never  even  hunted   and  knows 
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nothini^  whatever  altout  the  counlry,"  Somerfield  de- 
clared, "to  attempt  to  ride  in  a  steeplechase  of  this  sort 
is  sheer  folly.  If  you  take  my  advice.  Lady  (Irace,  you 
will  i^el  out  of  it.  L-^dy  Barbarity  is  far  too  good  a  mare 
to  have  her  knees  broken." 

"I  am  jH'rfeclly  content  to  take  my  risks,"  Lady  (iraie 
answered  confidently.  "If  the  Prince  had  never  ridden 
before  in  his  life,  I  would  trust  him." 

Somerlield  turned  away,  frowning. 

"Wiuit  do  you  think  about  it,  Penelope?"  he  asked. 

"l  am  afraid,"  she  answered,  "that  I  agree  with 
(inue." 

Two  punctures  and  a  leaking  valve  delayed  them  ovi  r 
an  hour  on  the  road.     When  they  reiuhed  their  destina 
lion,  the  first  race  was  already  over. 

"It's  .shocking  bad  luck,"  the  Duke  declare<l,  "l;;;l 
tliere  's  no  earthly  chance  of  your  .seeing  the  couim', 
rrince.  ("ome  on  the  top  of  the  stand  with  me,  and  brim: 
your  <rlasses.     I  think  I  can  i)oinl  out  the  wav  for  von." 

"That  will  do  excellently,"  the  Prince  answerr ! 
"There  is  no  need  io  go  and  look  at  every  jump.  Sln^. 
me  where  we  start  and  as  near  as  ])ossible  the  way  \.i 
have  to  go,  and  tell  me  where  we  finish." 

The  course  was  a  natural  one,  and  the  stand  itself  •  m 
a  hill.    The  greater  part  of  it  was  clearly  visible  from  win  r 
they  stood.     The  Duke  pointed  cmt  the  water  jnnij)  villi 
some  trej)i(latioii,  but  the  Prince's  glasses  rested  on  il  on!;' 
for  a  moment,     lie  pointed  to  a  (lump  of  trees. 

"Which  side  I  here;-"'  he  asked. 

"To  the  lefl."  the  Duke  answered.  "Remember  to 
keei>  iiisiile  the  red  dags." 

The  Prince  nodded. 

"Where  tlo  we  finish  r"  he  asked. 
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The  Duke  showed  him. 

"That  is  all  ri^'ht,"  he  sai.l.    "  I  need  not  look  any  more." 

In  the  paddotk  some  of  the  horses  ,vere  being  led 
around.     The   Prinee  noted   them   a{>|'rovin<;lv. 

"Very  nice  horses."  he  said,  —  "li^d\t.  hut  very  nice. 
That  one  I  like  best."  he  added,  poinliiijf  to  a  dark  bay 
mare,  who  was  already  giviiiii;  her  boy  some  trouble. 

"That's  lucky."  the  Duke  answered,  "for  site's  vour 
mount.  I  must  go  and  talk  to  the  clerk  aliout  your  entr\ . 
It  is  a  Uttle  late,  but  I  think  that  it  will  be  all  right." 

The  Prince  glance<l  over  Lady  (Jrace's  mare  and  turned 
aside  to  join  Penelojie  an<l  Somorfield. 

"I  like  the  look  of  my  horse.  Sir  Charles,"  he  said.  "1 
think  that  I  shall  l)eat  you  to-dav." 

"We  both  start  at  five  to  one,"  Somerfield  answered. 
"Shall  we  have  a  bet.'" 

"With  pleasure,"  the  Prince  agreed.  "Will  )U  name 
the  amount  ?    I  do  not  know  what  is  usual." 

"Anything  you  like,"  Somerfield  an.swcred,  "from  ten 
pounds  to  a  hundred." 

"One  hundred,  —  we  will  say  one  hundred,  llten,"  the 
Prinee  declared.     "My  mount  against  yours.    Sol" 

He  threw  off  his  ovenoat,  and  they  saw  for  tlie  first 
time  that  he  was  dre-^sed  in  Kiiglish  riding  clothes  of  dark 
material,  Imt  ab.sohiti^ly  correct  cut. 

"I  must  go  now  and  be  introduced  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Course,"  he  saiil.  ".\h,  here  is  l.ady  (Jrace!"  he  atlded. 
"Come  with  me,  I.aily  ( irace.  S'our  fallier  is  seeing  about 
my  entry.    I  think  that  iti  five  minutes  the  b(>ll  will  ring." 

FiVerything  was  in  ordcT.  and  a  few  minules  later  the 
Prince  came  out.  'J'lie  mare  was  stripped,  and  the  whole 
pnrly  gathered  round  to  walch  him  moiml.  lie  swung 
himself  into  the  sad(]le  without  hesitation.    The  mare  sud- 
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dnilv  roared.  Prince  Maivo  onlv  smiled,  and  with  loose 
reins  stooped  and  patte*!  her  neck.  He  seemeil  to  whisper 
soniefhhiti  in  iier  ear,  and  she  stood  for  a  moment  after- 
wards  quite  still.     Lady  (irace  drew  a  <|uick  breath. 

"What  did  you  say  to  her.  Prince?"  she  asked.  "She 
is  behaving  beautifully  excei>t  for  that  first  start." 

"Your  mare  understands  Ja])anese,  Lady  Grace,"  the 
Prince  answered,  smilinj:.  "She  and  I  are  going  to  he 
yreat  friends.  Show  me  the  way,  please.  Ah,  I  follow  that 
•jlher  horse!  I  see.  Lady  drace,  au  revoir.  You  shall 
have  your  cujn" 

" Gad,  I  !)elieve  she  will !"  the  Duke  exclaimed.  "Look 
at  the  fellow  ride.    Ilis  body  is  like  whalebone." 

The  parade  in  front  of  the  stand  was  a  .short  one.  i  ;.»• 
Prince  rode  by  in  the  merest  canter.  The  mare  made  jhc 
wild  plunge  which  wouUl  have  unseated  any  ordinary  per- 
son, but  her  rider  never  even  moved  in  his  saddle. 

"I  never  saw  a  fellow  sit  .so  dose  in  my  life,"  the  Duke 
declared.  "Do  you  know,  (irace,  I  believe,  I  really  be- 
lieve he  '11  ride  her  I" 

Lady  (Jrace  laughed  .sconiftdly. 

"I  have  a  year's  allowance  on  already,"  she  said,  "so 
vou  ha<l  better  prav  that  he  does.    I  think  it  is  ver^'  absunl 

kit  f 

of  vou  all,"  .she  added,  "because  the  Prince  care"  nofhiii;: 
for  games,  to  conclude  that  he  is  any  the  less  likely  to  lio 
alile  to  do  the  things  that  a  man  .should  do.  He  {)eihaps 
cannot  ride  about  on  a  trained  pony  with  a  long  stick  ami 
knock  a  small  l)all  bttween  two  posts,  but  I  think  that  if 
lie  had  to  ride  for  his  own  life  or  the  life  of  others  he  woulvl 
show  you  all  something." 

"They  're  oil'!"  the  Duke  exclaimed. 

They  »  atched  the  first  jump  breathlessly.  The  Prince, 
riding  a  little  apart,  simply  ignored  the  hurdle,  and  the 
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mare  took  it  in  her  stride.  They  turned  the  eomcr  and 
faced  an  awkward  post  and  rails.  Tiie  leadinj;;  horse  took 
ofF  too  late  and  fell.  The  Prince,  wlio  was  cIo.se  behind, 
-steered  his  mare  on  one  side  like  liu'htning.  She  jumped 
like  a  eat,  —  the  Prince  never  moved  in  his  seat. 

"He  rides  like  an  Italian,"  Br.iii.some  declared,  shutting 
up  his  glas.ses.  "There's  never  a  thin^'  in  this  race  to 
touch  him.    I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  get  any  money  on." 

Another  .set  of  hurdles  and  then  the  field  were  out  of 
si^dlt.  Soon  they  were  visible  again  in  the  vallev.  The 
IVince  was  riding  .second  now.  Somerfield  was  leading, 
and  there  were  only  three  other  horses  left.  Thev  cleared 
a  hedge  and  two  ditches.  At  the  second  one  Somerfield"s 
horse  stumbled,  and  there  was  a  .suppressed  crv.  He 
righted  himself  almost  at  once,  however,  and  came  on. 
Then  they  reached  the  water  jump.  There  was  a  sudden 
silence  on  the  stand  and  the  hillsi«le.  Somerfield  to(  k  off 
first,  the  Prince  lying  well  away  from  him.  Both  cleared 
it,  but  whereas  I.ady  Grace's  mare  jumped  wide  and  clear, 
and  her  rider  never  even  faltered  in  his  saddle,  Somerfield 
lost  all  his  lead  and  oidy  just  kept  his  .seat.  They  were  on 
the  homeward  way  now,  with  oidy  one  more  jump,  a 
double  set  of  hurdles.  Suddeidy,  in  the  flat,  the  Prince 
.seemed  to  stagger  in  his  .saddle.     I  ady  (Jrace  cried  out. 

"He's  over,  l)y  Jove!"  the  Duke  exclaimed.  "No, 
he's  righted  himself!" 

The  Prince  had  lost  ground,  but  he  came  on  toward  the 
last  jump,  gaining  with  every  stride.  Somerfield  was  al- 
ready riding  his  mount  for  all  he  was  worth,  but  the  Prince 
as  yet  had  not  touched  his  whip.  They  drew  closer  and 
closer  to  the  jump.  Once  more  the  silence  came.  Then 
there  was  a  little  cry,  —  both  were  over.  They  were  turn- 
ing the  corner  coming  into  the  straight.     Somerfield  was 
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leaning  fonvanl  now,  usinfjj  his  whip  frofly.  hut  if  was 
dear  that  his  l)i}j  chestnut  was  heaten.  The  Prince,  with 
merely  a  touch  of  the  whip  and  ricUnj^  ahsohitely  uprij^ht. 
passeii  hitn  ^vith  ease,  and  rode  in  a  winner  hy  a  dozen 
Ien<;ths.  As  he  cantered  l)y  the  stand,  they  all  saw  the 
cause  of  his  monienfary  staj^j^er.  One  stirrup  hml  gone. 
and  he  was  riding  with  his  leg  fjuite  stiff. 

"You  've  won  your  money,  (Jrace,"  the  Duke  declared, 
shutting  up  his  glass.  "A  finely  ridden  race,  loo.  Did 
you  see  he'd  lost  his  stirnip.^  lie  must  have  taken  lh<' 
last  jump  without  it.     I  "II  go  and  fetch  him  up." 

The  Duke  hurried  down.  The  Prince  was  alrea«ly  in 
the  weighing-room  smoking  a  cigarette. 

"It  is  all  right,"  he  said,  smiling.  "They  have  passed 
me.    I  have  won.    I  hope  that  La^ly  (irace  will  he  pleased." 

"She  is  delighted!"  the  Duke  exclaime<l,  shaking  him 
by  the  hand.  "We  all  are.  What  happened  to  your 
stirmp  ?  " 

"You  must  ask  your  groom,"  the  Prmce  answered. 
"The  leather  snapped  right  in  the  flat,  luit  it  made  no 
difference.  We  have  to  ride  like  that  half  the  time.  It  \< 
(|uite  pleasant  exercise,"  he  continued,  "hut  I  am  vorv 
dirty  and  very  thirsty.  I  am  sorry  for  Sir  Charles,  hut  liis 
horse  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  your  daughter's  marc." 

They  made  their  way  toward  the  stand,  hut  met  the  r<  -t 
of  the  party  in  the  paddock.  Lady  (ira<"e  went  up  lo  llir 
Prince  with  outstretched  hands. 

"Prince,"  slie  de<lared,  "yo"  rode  sviperhly.  It  wn^  ;i 
wonderful  race.  I  have  never  felt  so  grateful  to  any  one- 
in  my  life." 

The  Prince  smiled  in  a  puzzled  way. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "it  was  a  great  pleasure 
and  a  very  pleasant  ride.     You   have  nothing  to   lliiuik 
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mc  for  because  your  hors.'  is  a  little  better  than  those 
others." 

"It  was  not  my  mare  alone,"  she  answered,  —  "it  was 
your  riding." 

The  Prince  laughed  as  one  who  does  not  understand. 

"You  make  me  ashamed,  T.ady  (Jrace."  he  declared. 
"Why,  there  is  only  one  way  to  ride.  You  did  not  think 
that  because  I  was  not  English  I  should  fall  off  a  horse?" 

"I  am  afraid."  the  Duke  remarked,  smihng,  "that  sev- 
eral Englishmen  have  fallen  olF!" 

"It  is  a  matter  of  the  horse,"  the  Prince  said.  "Some 
are  not  trained  for  jumping.  What  would  yon  have,  then  't 
In  ray  battalion  we  have  nine  hundred  horsemen.  If  I 
found  one  who  did  not  ride  so  well  as  I  do,  he  would  go 
back  to  the  ranks.  We  would  make  an  infantryman  of 
him.  IMiss  Morse,"  he  added,  turning  suddenly  to  where 
Penelope  was  standing  a  little  apart,  "I  am  so  sorrj-  that 
Sir  Charles'  horse  was  not  (juite  so  good  as  I.ady  Grace's. 
You  will  not  blame  me?" 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.  She  did  not  answer  im- 
mediately. Somerfield  was  coming  towards  them,  his 
pink  coat  splashed  with  nuid,  his  face  scratched,  and  u 
very-  distinct  frown  upon  his  forehead.  She  looked  away 
from  him  to  the  Prince.    I'lieir  eyes  met  for  a  moment. 

"No!"  she  said.     "I  do  not  blame  you  '." 
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They  were  talking  of  the  rrincc  during  those  few  minute? 
before  they  senaratecl  to  dress  for  dinner.  The  whole  of 
the  house-party,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prince  himself 
were  gathered  around  the  great  open  fireplaee  at  the  nortl 
end  q(  the  hall.  The  weather  had  changed  during  th. 
afternoon,  and  a  cold  wind  had  Mown  in  their  faces  oi 
the  homeward  drive.  Ever\'  one  had  found  comfortaM' 
seats  here,  watching  the  huge  logs  hum,  and  there  seeni«-. 
to  l>e  a  general  indisposition  ^o  move.  A  couj)le  of  yomii 
men  from  the  neighborhood  had  joined  the  houses-party 
and  the  conversation,  naturally  enough,  was  c-hiefiy  con 
cemed  with  the  day's  sport.  The  young  men,  Somerfi*i 
especially,  were  inclined  to  regard  the  Prince's  achieve 
ment  from  a  somewhat  critical  stand])oint. 

"He  rode  the  race  well  enough,"  Somerfield  admillc^l 
"but  the  marc  is  a  topper,  and  no  mistake.  He  had  nolh 
ing  to  do  but  to  sit  tight  and  let  her  do  the  work." 

"Of  course,  he  had  n't  to  finish  either,"  one  of  the  no\v 
comers,  a  Captain  Everard  Wilmot,  remarked.     "Tha' 
where  you  can  tell  if  a  fellow  really  can  ride  or  not.    Any 
hew,  his  style  was  rotten.     To  me  he  seemed  to  sit  hi 
horse  exactly  like  a  groom." 

"You  will,  i>crhaps,  not  deny  him,"  the  Duke  remarke 
mildly,  "a  certain  amount  of  courage  in  ri<'ing  a  strang 
horse"  of  uncertain  temper,  over  a  strange  .ountry.  in  :i 
enterprise  which  was  entirely  new  to  him." 
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"  1  call  it  one  of  the  most  sporting  things  I  ever  lieard  of 
in  my  life,"  Latly  Grace  declared  wannly. 
SomerfieKI  sliruggcd  his  shoulders. 
"One  must  admit  that  he  has  pluck,"  he  remarked 
critically.  ".\t  the  same  time  I  cannot  .see  that  a  .single 
efFort  of  this  sort  entitles  a  man  In  he  considered  a  sports- 
man. He  does  n't  shoot,  nor  does  he  ever  ride  except  when 
he  is  on  military  service.  He  neither  plays  games  nor  has 
he  the  instinct  for  them.  A  man  without  the  instinct  for 
games  is  a  fellow  I  cannot  uridersland.  He  'd  never  get 
iilong  in  this  country,  would  he,  Wilmot.'" 

"No,  I  'm  .shot  if  he  would  !"'  that  young  nuui  replied. 
"There  niu.st  he  something  wrong  about  a  man  who  has  n't 
any  taste  whatever  for  sport." 

Penelope  suddeidy  intervened  —  intervened,  too.  in 
somewhat  startling  fashion. 

"Charlie,"  .she  .said,  "you  are  tolking  like  a  baby!  1 
am  ashame<l  of  you  !  I  am  ashauied  of  you  all !  You  are 
talking  like  narrow-minded,  ignorant  little  squireens." 

Somerfield  went  slowly  white.  H<-  looked  across  at 
Penelope,  but  the  angry  flash  in  his  eyes  was  met  by  an 
even  brighter  light  in  Iier  own. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  flunk  !"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
think  that  you  are  all  guilty  of  the  most  ridiculous  jire- 
sumption  in  criticising  such  a  man  as  the  Prince.  You 
wouM  dare  — you.  Captain  Wilmot,  and  you,  Charlie, 
and  you,  :Mr.  Hannaway,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  third 
young  man,  "to  stand  there  and  UW  us  all  in  a  lordly  way 
that  the  Prince  is  no  sportsman,  as  mough  that  mysterious 
j>hrase  disposetl  of  him  altogether  as  a  creature  inferior  to 
you  and  your  kind  !  If  oidy  you  coulil  realize  the  absolute 
absurdity  of  any  of  you  attempting  to  depreciate  a  person 
so  inmieasurably  above  yml    Prince  Maiyo  is  a  man,  not 
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ail  overgrown  hoy  to  go  through  Ufc  shot)tiiig  hirds,  play- 
ing games  which' helong  properly  to  your  schooldays,  and 
hanging  round  the  stage  doors  of  half  the  theatres  in 
London.  You  are  salisfietl  with  your  lives  and  the  Prince 
is  satisfied  with  his.  He  belongs  to  a  race  whom  you  (lo 
not  understand.  Let  him  alone.  Don't  presume  lo  im- 
agine yourselves  his  superiors  he<au.se  he  does  not  conform 
to  your  pygmy  standard  of  life." 

Penelope  was  standing  now.  her  .slim,  elegant  form 
throbbing  with  the  earnestness  of  her  words,  a  .spt)t  (.f 
ungrv  color  burning  in  her  cheeks.  During  the  moiuoufs 
silence  which  followed.  Lady  Crace  too  rose  lo  hor  f.  <  I 
and  came  to  her  friend's  side. 

"I   agree   with   every   word   Penelope  has  .«aid,"   sin 

iledarcd. 

The  Duchess  smiled. 

"Come,"  .she  .said  soothingly,  "we  mustn't  take  llii« 
little  affair  too  seriously.  You  are  all  right,  all  «»f  you 
Kvcrv  one  must  live  according  to  his  bringing  up.  Tli^ 
Prince,  no  doubt,  is  as  faithful  to  his  training  and  instinct^ 
as  the  young  men  of  our  own  country.  It  is  more  inter 
esling  to  compare  than  to  critici.se." 

Somerfield,  who  for  a  moment  had  been  too  angry  U 
speak,  ha«l  now  rc<overed  him.self. 

"I  think,"  he  said  stiffly,  "that  we  had  better  drop  Ih 
subject.  1  had  no  idea  that  Miss  Morse  felt  .so  stroiit:!.> 
about  it  or  1  should  not  have  presumed,  even  here  ai.. 
among.st  ourselves,  to  criticize  a  person  who  holds  sii-  i 
a  high  place  in  her  esteem.  Everard,  I  '11  play  yovi  ; 
game  of  billiards  before  we  go  upstairs.     There's  ji  « 

time." 

Captain  Wilmot  hesitated.  He  was  a  peace-loving  nuui 
and,  after  all,  Penelope  and  his  friend  were  engaged 
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"Perha[>s  Miss  Morsf  —  "  he  began. 

Penelope  tunietl  upon  him. 

"I  should  like  you  all  to  understand,"  she  declared, 
"that  every  word  I  said  came  from  my  heart,  and  that  I 
would  say  it  again,  and  more,  with  the  same  provocation." 

There  was  a  finality  alMjut  Penelope's  words  whi«h  left 
no  room  for  furtlier  discussion.  The  little  group  was 
l)roke:.  up.  She  anil  Lady  (rrace  went  to  their  r(M)m.s 
together. 

"Penelope,  you're  a  dear  I"  the  latter  said,  as  thev 
mounted  the  stairs.  "I  am  afraid  you've  made  Charlie 
ver\'  angry,  though." 

**I  hope  I  have,"  Penelope  answered.  "I  meant  to 
make  him  angry.  I  think  that  siich  self-sufR<ien<y  is  al>- 
solutely  stifling.  It  makes  me  .sometimes  almost  loathe 
young  EnglLshmcn  of  liis  class." 

*'.\nd  you  don't  dislike  the  Prince  so  much  nowadays?" 
Lady  Grace  remarked  with  transparent  indifference. 

"No!"  Penelope  answered.  "That  is  finished.  I  mis- 
understood him  at  first.  It  was  entirely  my  own  fatdt.  I 
was  j)rejudiced,  and  I  hated  to  feel  that  f  was  in  the  wrong. 
I  do  not  .see  how  any  one  could  dislike  him  unless  they  were 
enemies  of  his  countrv.  Then  I  fancv  that  thev  might 
have  cause." 

Lady  (Jrace  sighed. 

"To  tell  you  the  tnith,  Penelope,"  she  said,  "I  almost 
wish  that  !•  were  not  quite  so  devotedly  attached  to  his 
countrv." 

Penelope  was  silent.  They  had  rejichcil  Lady  Grace's 
room  now,  and  were  standing  together  on  the  hearlhnig 
in  front  of  the  fire. 

"I  am  afraid  he  is  like  that,"  Penelope  said  gently.  "He 
seems  to  have  none  of  the  ortlinary  weaknesses  of  men.    I, 
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U)o,  wish  snmolimcs  that  \iv  were  u  little  difTiTcnt.  One 
w«)uld  like  to  think  of  him,  for  his  own  sake,  as  being  happy 
some  day.  He  reminds  me  somehow  of  the  men  who 
build  and  build,  toiling  always  through  youth  unto  old  age. 
There  seems  no  limit  to  their  strength,  nor  any  respite. 
They  build  a  palate  which  those  wh'»  come  after  them 
must  inhabit." 

Once  more  Lady  (frwe  sighed.  She  was  looking  into 
the  heart  of  the  fire.    Penelope  t(M)k  her  haiuls. 

"It  is  hard  .sometimes,  dear,"  she  said,  "to  realize  that 
a  thing  is  im|M)s.sible,  that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  our  reu(  li. 
Yet  it  is  better  to  bring  one's  mind  to  it  than  to  suffer  all 
the  tlays." 

Lady  (iraco  looked  up.  At  that  moment  she  was  nion- 
than  pVetty.  Her  eyes  were  .soft  and  l)rifc,ht,  the  color  had 
fioodetl  her  cheeks. 

"  But  I  don't  see  irliy  it  .should  be  impossible.  Penelope." 
she  ])rotesled.  "We  are  equals  in  everj'  way.  .Mliaiues 
between  our  two  countries  are  greatly  to  Ix'  «lesired.  1 
have  heard  my  father  say  .so,  and  .  .;•.  Ilavilaud.  The 
trouble  is.  Pen,"  she  added  with  trembling  lii)s,  "that  lit- 
d«)es  not  care  for  me." 

"You  cannot  tell."  Penelope  answered.  "He  has  nevrr 
.showTi  any  signs  of  (aring  for  any  woman.  Remember, 
though,  that  he  would  want  you  to  live  in  Japan." 

"I'd  Uve  in  Thibet  if  he  asketl  me  to,"  I-ady  Grace 
declared,  raising  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "but  ho 
never  will.  He  d(x;s  n't  care.  He  doesn't  understand. 
I  am  very  f(X)li.sh,  Penelope." 

Penelope  kissed  her  gently. 

"Dear,"  she  said,  "you  are  not  the  only  foolish  woman 
in  the  world."  .  .  . 

Conversation   amongst   the   younger   members   of  tli*' 
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house-party  at  Dcvniliain  Castle  was  a  little  disjoiiitiHl 
that  eveiiiiijj.  Perhaps  Penelope,  who  came  «lowii  in  a 
wonderful  black  velveteen  ^'own,  with  a  hunch  of  warlet 
roses  in  her  corsaf,'e,  was  the  only  one  who  .seerne<l  suc- 
cessfully to  ij^norc  the  jmssaye  of  arms  which  had  taken 
place  so  short  a  while  a;?o.  She  talked  pleasantly  to 
SonierfieKI,  who  tried  to  he  dif;nilied  luid  succeeded  only 
in  remaininj,'  sulky.  Chance  lia<l  plaietl  !ier  at  some  <lis- 
lance  from  the  Prince,  to  wlu)m  l.mlyCirace  was  talking 
with  a  sulnlued  softness  in  her  manner  which  puzzled 
Ca|»tain  \Vilm«)t,  her  neif,'hlM)r  on  the  other  side. 

"I  saw  you  with  all  the  evciiin<,'  pa|)ers  as  usual.  Bran- 
some,"  the  Prime  Minister  remarked  duruij;  the  service  of 
diimer.     "Was  there  any  news?" 

"Nothuig  much,"  the  Foreij^n  Secretarj-  ret>Iied.  "Con- 
suls are  down  another  point  and  the  Daily  Comet  says  that 
you  are  like  a  drowning  man  clinging  to  the  raft  of  your 
majority.  Excellent  cart(K)n  of  you,  l.y  the  bye.  You 
shall  see  it  after  «linner." 

"Thank  you,"  the  Prime  IMini.stcr  said.  "Was  there 
anything  al)out  you  in  tije  .same  jiaper  by  any  chancer" 

"Nothing  particularly  abusive,"  Sir  Edward  answered 
blandly.  "By  the  bye,  the  police  dedare  that  they  have  a 
definite  clue  this  time,  and  are  going  to  arrest  the  murderer 
of  Hamilton  Fynes  and  jnxir  Dicky  Vandcri)ole  to-night 
or  to-morrow." 

"Excellent!"  the  Duke  declared.  "It  would  have 
been  a  perfect  disgrace  to  our  ]>olice  system  to  have  left 
twt)  such  crimes  umletected.  Our  respected  friend  at  the 
Home  Office  will  have  a  little  peace  now." 

"How  aljout  me.»"    Bransomegruml)led.     "Haven't  I 
been  worried  to  death,  t«x).9" 
The  Prince,  who  had  jual  finished  describing  to  La^y 
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Grace  a  typical  landscape  of  his  countrj-,  turnetl  toward 
Bransome. 

"I  think  that  I  heard  you  say  something  about  a  dis- 
coverj'  in  connection  with  those  wonderful  murder  cases," 
he  said,    "Has  any  one  actually  been  arrested  r" 

"My  paper  was  an  early  edition,"  Bransome  answered, 
"hut  it  spoke  of  a  sensational  denouement  within  the  next 
few  hours.  I  should  imagine  that  it  is  all  over  l)y  now.  At 
the  same  time  it  's  alisurd  how  the  Press  give  these  things 
away.  It  seems  that  some  fellow  who  was  bicycling  saw  a 
maji  get  in  and  out  of  poor  Dicky's  taxi  and  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  swear  to  him." 

"lias  he  not  been  rather  a  long  lime  in  coming  forward 
with  his  evidence r"  the  Prince  remarked.  "I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  mention  of  such  a  person  in 
the  papers  before." 

"He  watched  so  well,"  Bransome  answered,  ".ind  w;is 
so  startled  that  he  was  knocked  dtnvn  and  run  over.  Tliv' 
detective  in  charge  of  the  case  found  him  in  a  hospital." 

"These  things  always  come  out  sooner  or  later,"  tlic 
Prime  Minister  remarked.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  our  police  wait  too  long  before  they 
make  an  arrest.  They  play  with  their  victim  so  deliber- 
ately that  sometimes  he  slips  through  their  fingers.  Very 
often,  too,  they  let  a  man  go  who  would  give  himself  away 
from  sheer  fright  if  he  felt  the  totich  of  a  policeman  upon 
his  shoulder." 

"As  a  nation,"  Bransome  remarked,  helping  himself  to 
the  entree, "  we  handle  life  amongst  ourselves  with  perpetiud 
kid  gloves.  We  are  always  afraid  of  molesting  the  lil)erty 
of  the  subject.  A  trifle  more  brutality  sometimes  would 
make  for  strength.  AVe  are  like  a  dentist  whose  work 
suffers  because  he  is  afraid  of  hurting  his  patient." 
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Somcrfield  was  watching,'  his  fiaiKM-o  curiously. 
"Arc  you  r-.  \y  yory  |,a!e  to-night,  Pendopp.''  he  asked 
"or  IS  It  tl  , .('  red  iicr.vc!-  wliich  have  drawn  all  the  color 
from  your  ( h<-'k.s.-" 

"I  belie,,  i.uit  I  ran  :  ale."  Penelope  answere.1.  "I  am 
always  pale  when  1  wt.^r  hlaek  and  when  people  have  dis- 
aj^reed  with  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  trvinj;  to  make 
the  Prince  feel  homesick.  IVll  me,"  she  asked  him  across 
the  round  table,  "don't  you  think  that  I  remind  vcni  a  little 
lo-nif^ht  of  tlie  wctmen  of  your  countrv  .-" 

The  Prince  returned  her  gaze  as  thouirh.  indeed,  .some- 
ll.mg  were  passing  between  them  of  grealer  significance 
than  that  half-bantering  question. 

"Indeed."  he  said.  '"I  think  that  vou  do.  You  remind 
me  of  my  country-  itself —  of  the  things  that  wait  for  me 
across  the  ocean." 

The  Prince's  senant  had  entered  the  dining-room  and 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  l)utler  who  was  superintendin.' 
the?  service  of  dinner.  The  latter  came  over  at  once  to  the 
Prince. 

"Your  Highness."  he  said,  ".some  one  is  on  the  tele- 
phone, speaking  from  London.  They  ask  if  vou  could 
spare  half  a  minute." 

The  Prince  rose  with  an  interrogative  glance  at  his 
hostess,  and  the  Duchess  smilinglv  motioned  him  to  go 
Even  after  he  had  left  the  room,  wlien  he  was  altogether  un- 
observed, his  composed  demeanor  showed  no  signs  of  any 
change.  He  took  up  the  rec-eiver  almost  l)lilhelv.  It  was 
Soto,  his  secretary,  who  sjioke  to  him. 

"Highness."  he  said,  "the  man  Jacks  with  a  policeman 
IS  here  m  the  hall  at  the  present  moment.  He  asks  per- 
mission to  search  this  house." 

"For  wliat  purpose.-"  the  Prince  asked. 
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"To  discover  some  person  whom  he  heheves  to  be  in 
hiding  here,"  the  secretary  answered.  "He  explains  that 
in  any  onUnarj-  <ase  he  would  have  applied  for  wha'  they 
call  a  search  warrant.  Owing  to  your  Highness'  position, 
however,  he  has  attended  here,  hoping  for  your  graeious 
consent  without  having  made  any  formal  application." 

"I  must  think!"  the  Prince  answered.  "Tell  me, 
Soto.  You  are  sure  that  the  English  doctor  has  had  no 
opjMirtunity  of  communicating  with  any  one?" 

•'He  has  had  no  opportunity,"  was  the  iirm  reply,  "If 
Your  Highness  says  the  word,  he  shall  pass." 

"Let  him  alone,"  the  Prince  answered.  "Refuse  this 
man  Jacks  permission  to  search  my  lumse  tluring  my 
absence.  Tell  him  that  I  shall  he  there  at  three  o'clock 
to-morrow  afternoon  and  that  at  that  hour  he  is  welcome 
to  return." 

"  It  shall  he  dono.  Highness,"  was  the  answer. 
The  Prince  ^.t  down  the  receiver  upon  the  instrument 
and  stood  for  a  moment  deep  in  thought.  It  was  a  strange 
country,  this,  —  a  strange  end  which  it  seemed  that  he 
must  prepare  to  face.  He  felt  like  the  man  who  had  gone 
out  to  shoot  lions  and  returning  with  great  spoil  had  die.! 
of  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  ant ! 


CHAPTER   XXXI 


COOD-UYK ! 


The  Prince  on  his  rctum  from  tlio  library  intercppteH 
Penelope  on  her  way  across  fho  hall. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "hut  I  could  not  help  overhear- 
ing some  sentences  of  your  conversation  with  Sir  Charles 
SoraerBeld  as  we  sat  at  dinner.  You  are  going  to  talk  wiih 
him  now,  is  it  not  so.!*" 

"As  soon  as  he  comes  out  from  the  dining-room." 

He  saw  the  hardening  of  her  lips,  the  flash  in  her  eves  at 
the  mention  of  Somerfield's  name. 

"Yes!"  .she  continued,  "Sir  Charles  and  I  are  go!  to 
have  a  little  understand inj;." 

"Are  you  .sure,"  he  asked  softly,  "that  it  will  not  he  a 
misunderstanding  ? " 

She  looked  into  his  face. 

"What  does  it  matter  to  your"  .she  asked.  "What  do 
you  care?" 

"Come  into  the  conservatory  for  a  few  mitiutes,"  he 
hegged.  "You  know  that  T  take  no  wine  and  I  prefer  not 
to  return  into  the  dining-room.  I  would  like  so  much  in- 
stead to  talk  to  you  before  yon  see  Sir  Charles." 

She  hesitated.    He  stood  by  her  side  patiently  waiting. 

"Remember,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  a  .somewhat  privi- 
leged person  just  now.  Mv  davs  here  are  numi)ered,  vou 
see."  '       ■ 

She  turned  toward  the  conservatories. 
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"Ven-  well,"  she  said,  "I  must  be  like  even-  one  else,  I 
suppose,  and  spoil  you.  How  dare  you  come  and  make  us 
all  so  fond  of  you  that  we  look  upon  your  departure  almost 
as  a  tragedy!" 

He  smiled. 

"Indeed,"  he  declared,  "there  is  a  note  of  tragedy  even 
in  these  simplest  accidents  of  life.  I  have  been  very  happy 
amongst  you  all.  Miss  Penelope.  You  have  been  so 
much  kinder  to  me  than  I  have  deserved.  You  have 
thrown  a  l)ri«lge  across  the  gulf  which  separates  us  i)eopl(> 
of  alien  tongues  and  alien  manners.  Life  has  been  a 
pleasant  thing  for  me  here." 

"Whv  do  you  go  so  soon  ?"  she  whispered. 

"Miss  Penelope,"  he  answered,  "to  those  others  wlio 
ask  me  that  question.  I  shall  say  that  my  mission  is  ov.-r. 
that  ray  re])ort  has  been  sent  to  my  Emperor,  and  thai 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  btit  to  follow  it  home.  1 
could  add.  and  it  would  be  true,  that  there  is  ver\'  nnuU 
work  for  me  still  to  accomplish  in  my  own  country.  To 
you  alone  I  am  going  to  say  something  else." 

She  was  no  longer  pale.  Her  eyes  were  filled  with  im 
exceedingly  soft  light.  She  leaned  towards  him.  and  h.  r 
face  shone  as  the  face  of  a  woman  who  prays  that  she  iiiav 
hear  the  one  thing  in  life  a  woman  craves  to  hear  from  t!ic 
lips  she  loves  best. 

"Go  on."  she  murmured. 

"I  want  to  ask  you.  Miss  Penelo]H\"  he  continued, 
"whether  you  remember  the  day  when  you  paid  a  visit  to 
my  house  ? " 

"Very  well."  she  answered. 

"I  was  showing  you  a  caskel."  he  went  on. 

She  grip])ed  his  arm. 

"Don't!"    she    begged.      "Don't,    I    can't    bear    aiiv 
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more  of  that  You  (lou't  know  how  liorrihle  it  sceius  t(. 
me  !    You  don't  know  —  whut  iVars  1  have  had  !" 

He  looked  away  from  Iier. 

"I  have  sometimes  wondered,"  he  said,  "what  your 
thoughts  were  at  lliat  moment,  what  you  have  thought  of 
me  since." 

She  shivered  a  httle,  hut  did  not  answer  him. 

"Very  soon,"  he  reminih-d  her.  -I  shall  have  ])a.s.sed  out 
of  your  life." 

He  heard  the  sudden,  half-stifled  exclamation.  He  felt 
rather  than  saw  the  eyes  which  pleaded  with  him,  and  he 
hastened  on. 

"Vou  understand  what  is  meant  hy  the  inevitable,"  he 
continued.  "Whatever  has  happened  in  the  matters  with 
which  I  have  heen  concerned  has  been  inevitable.  1  have 
had  no  choice  —  sometimes  no  choice  in  such  events  is 
possible.  Do  not  think,"  he  went  on,  "that  1  tell  you  this 
to  beg  for  your  symi)alhy.  I  would  nt)t  have  a  thing  other 
than  as  it  is.  But  when  we  have  said  gootl-bve,  I  want 
you  to  believe  the  best  of  me,  to  think  as  kindly  as  you  c  an 
of  the  things  which  you  may  not  be  ai)le  to  comprehend. 
Kemember  that  we  are  not  so  emotional  a  nation  as  that 
to  which  you  belong.  Our  affections  are  but  seldom 
touched.  We  live  without  feeling  for  many  days,  some- 
times for  longer,  even,  than  numy  days.  It  has  Hot  been 
so  altogether  with  me.  I  have  felt  more  than  I  dare,  at 
this  moment,  to  speak  of." 
"Yet  you  go,"  .she  murmured. 

"  Yet  I  go,"  he  assented.  "  Nothing  in  the  world  is  more 
certain  than  that  I  nmst  say  farewell  to  you  and  all  of  my 
good  friends  here.  In  a  sense  I  waid  this  to  be  our  fare- 
well. Leaving  out  of  the  question  just  now  the  more 
serious  dangers  which  threaten  me.  the  result  of  my  mission 
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here  alone  will  make  me  mipopular  in  lliis  coiiiitrj'.  As 
the  years  ]iass,  1  fear  that  nothini^  can  draw  your  own 
land  and  mine  into  any  sort  of  accord.  That  is  why  I 
asked  you  to  come  here  with  me  and  listen  while  1  said 
these  few  words  to  you,  why  I  ask  you  now  that,  whatever 
the  future  may  hring,  you  will  sometimes  spare  me  a  kindly 
thou^dit." 

"1  think  you  know,"  she  answeretl,  "that  you  need  not 
ask  that." 

"'You  will  marrt'  Sir  Charles  Somcrfield,"  he  continued, 
"and  you  will  he  happy.  In  this  country  men  develop 
late.  Sf»merfieUI.  too,  will  develop,  I  am  .sure.  He  will 
become  worthy  even,  I  trust,  to  he  your  hushand.  Miss 
Penelope.  Somethinj];  was  said  of  his  }?oing  into  Parlia- 
ment. "When  he  is  Foreijjn  Minister  and  I  am  the  C'oun.sel- 
lor  of  the  Emperor,  we  may  perhajis  send  messages  to 
one  another,  if  not  across  the  .seas,  through  the  clouds." 

A  man's  foolstejt  approached  them.  Somerfield  himself 
drew  near  and  hesitated.    The  Prirue  rose  at  once. 

"Sir  Charles,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  bidding  farewell 
to  Miss  Penelope.  I  have  had  news  to-night  over  the  tele- 
phone and  I  find  that  I  must  curtail  my  vi.sit." 

"The  Du'ce  will  be  disaj)jH)inted,"  Somerfield  said. 
"Are  you  off  at  once?" 

"Probably  to-morrow,"  the  Prince  answered.  "May  T 
leave  Miss  Penelope  in  your  charge?"  he  addetl  with  u 
little  how.    "The  Duke,  I  believe,  is  awaiting  me." 

He  passed  out  of  the  conservator\'.  Penelope  sat  quite 
still. 

"Well,"  Somerfield  .said,  "if  he  is  really  going — " 

"Charlie,"  .she  interrupte<l,  "if  ever  you  expect  me  to 
marry  you,  I  make  one  condition,  and  that  is  that  you 
never  say  a  single  word  against  Prince  Maivo." 
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"The  man  whom  a  monlli  ago,"  he  remarked  ruriouslv. 
"you  hated  !" 
Sh?  shook  her  hoad. 

"I  was  an  idiof,"  she  said.  "I  did  not  understand  him 
and  I  was  pirjudicfd  against  his  coiuitrv." 

"Well,  as  he  aclually  is  <^(,\u<r  awav."  Sir  Charles  re- 
marked with  a  sij^h  of  coiifenl,  "I  su[)pose  it's  no  use 
heing  jealous." 

"You  haven't  any  rea.son  l(.  he."  Penelope  an.swered 
just  a  little  wistfully.  "Prince  Maiyo  has  no  nnim  in  hi.s 
life  for  such  frivolous  creatures  as  women." 

The  Prince  found  tlie  rest  of  the  party  dispersed  in 
various  <lirections.  Lady  (Jrace  was  i)layini,'  billiards  with 
Captain  Wihnot.  She  showed  every  tlisjtosition  to  lay 
down  her  cue  when  he  entered  the  room. 

"Do  come  and  talk  to  us.  Prince."  she  hejrfred.     "I  am 
so  tired  of  this  stupid  game,  and  I  am  .sure  Captain  Wil- 
niot  is  hored  to  tears." 
The  Prince  shook  his  head. 

"Tliank  you."  he  said,  "hut  I  mu.st  find  the  Duke.     I 
have  just  received  a  fele])hone  message  and  I  fear  that  I 
may  have  to  leave  to-morrow." 
"To-morrow!"  .she  cried  in  dismay. 
The  Prince  sighed. 

"If  not  to-morrow,  the  next  day,"  he  answered.  "I  have 
had  a  summons  —  a  .summons  which  I  cannot  disobey. 
Shall  I  find  your  father  in  the  library.  Lady  Grace.'" 

"Yes!"    .she  an.swered.     "He  is  there  with  IVIr.  Havi- 
land  and  Sir  Edward.    Are  you  really  going  to  waste  your 
last  evening  in  talking  about  treaties  and  such  trifles  ?"* 
"I  am  afraid  I  must."  he  answered  regretfully. 
"You  are  a  hopelessly  disa|)pointing  person,"  she  de- 
clared a  little  pitifully. 
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"It  is  bctause  you  arc  all  much  too  kind  to  tie  llipt  you 
think  so."  he  answered.  **  You  make  me  welcome  amongst 
vou  even  as  one  of  yourselves.  You  forget  —  you  would 
almost  teach  me  to  forget  thai  I  am  only  a  wayfarer  here." 
"That  is  vour  own  choice,"  she  said,  coming  a  little 
nearer  to  him. 

"Ah,  no,"  he  answered.  "There  is  no  choice!  I  serve 
a  great  mistress,  and  when  she  calls  1  ccmie.  There  arc  no 
other  voices  in  the  world  for  one  of  my  race  and  faith.  The 
librarj'  you  said,  Lady  (irace.»  I  must  go  and  find  your 
father." 

He  passed  out,  closing  the  «loor  behind  him.  Captain 
Wilmol  (balked  his  cue  carefully. 

"That  's  the  queerest  fellow  I  ever  knew  in  my  Ufe,"  he 
said.  "He  .seems  all  the  time  as  though  his  head  were  in 
the  clouds." 

Laf!y  (Jrace  sighed.    She  loo  was  chalking  her  cue. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  "what  it  would  be  like  to  live  in 
the  clouds." 
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PRINCK    MAIYO   HPKAK8 

The  library  at  Devonhaiii  Castle  was  a  large  and  sombre 
apartmont.  with  liigh  orid  windows  and  bookiases  reach- 
ing to  tlie  ceiling.  It  had  an  nnnsod  and  somewhat  austere 
air.  To-night  os|)ecially  an  atmosj)here  of  gloom  .seemed 
to  pervade  it.  The  Prince,  when  he  opened  the  <loor,  found 
the  three  men  wh(»  were  awaiting  him  seated  at  an  oval 
table  at  the  further  end  of  the  r(M)m. 

"I  do  not  intrude.  I  trust  ?"  the  Prince  .said.  "I  under- 
stood that  you  wished  me  to  come  here." 

"Certainly,"  tlie  Duke  answered,  "we  were  siftin"  here 
awaiting  your  arrival.  Will  you  take  this  ea.sy-chair  .= 
The  cigarettes  are  at  your  elbow." 

The  Prince  declined  the  easy-chair  and  leaned  for  a 
moment  against  the  table. 

Perhaps  later."  he  said.  "Just  now  I  feel  that  you 
have  something  to  say  to  me.  Is  it  not  so  r  I  talk  better 
when  I  am  standing." 

It  was  the  Prime  Minister  who  made  the  first  plunge. 
He  spoke  without  circ  lunlocution.  and  his  tone  was  graver 
than  usual. 

"Prince,"  he  .said,  "this  is  perhaps  the  last  time  that 
we  shall  all  meet  together  in  this  way.  You  go  from  us 
direct  to  the  seat  of  your  (iovernment.  So  far  there  has 
been  very  little  plain  speaking  between  us.  It  would 
perhaps  be  more  in  accord  with  etiquette  if  we  let  you  go 
without  a  word,  and  waited  for  a  formal  interchange  of 
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conimiiniratioiis  hotwoon  yotir  Anihassador  aiul  (Hirselvos. 
But  we  have  a  fecliti<:.  Sir  Edwanl  and  I.  thai  we  slinuld 
like  to  talk  to  you  iliretlly.  Before  we  ^o  any  further, 
however,  let  me  ask  you  this  (|ue.stinn.  Have  you  any 
objection,  Princ*',  to  discussing  u  certain  lualler  here  with 
us.' 

The  Prince  for  several  moments  nuule  no  reply.  He  was 
still  standing  facing  the  fireplace,  leaning  slightly  a;j;ainst 
the  tahle  behind  him.  On  his  right  was  the  Duke,  seated 
in  a  library  chair.  On  his  left  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir 
Kdward  Bransome.  The  Prince  seemed  somehow  to  have 
become  the  central  figure  of  the  little  grou]). 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "if  you  had  asketl  me  that  question 
a  month  ago,  Mr.  Haviland,  I  might  have  re|ilied  to  you 
differently.  Circumstances,  however,  since  then  have 
changtxl.  My  de|)arf>ire  will  fake  place  so  .soon,  and  the 
kindness  I  have  met  here  from  all  of  you  has  been  so  over- 
whelming, that  if  you  will  let  me  I  should  like  to  speak  of 
certain  things  conceniing  which  no  written  communica- 
tion could  ever  pass  between  our  two  countries." 

"I  can  a.ssure  you,  my  dear  Prince,  that  we  shall 
verj'  much  appreciate  your  «loiiig  so,"  Mr.  Haviland 
dec."laretl. 

"I  think,"  the  Prince  continued,  "that  the  greatest  and 
the  most  subtle  of  all  policies  is  the  policy  of  perfect  inilli 
fulness.  Listen  to  me.  then.  The  thing  which  you  ha\t 
in  your  mind  concerning  me  is  true.  Two  years  I  have 
spent  in  this  countr\-  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe 
These  two  years  have  not  been  spent  in  purposeless  travel. 
On  the  contrary-.  I  have  carried  with  me  always  a  definite 
and  ver\'  fixed  purpose." 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Bransome  exchanged  rapid 
glances. 
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"Thai  has  U'vu  ,.„r  Loli.f  .>.„„  (1...  first."  Bran.s,.me 

''I  ramo  f..  Ihir,,,,,.."  tho  IVi.uc  .„„ti,mc,|  j^^ravdv  "h. 

ui.e  lor  I  l.olH.vr.|  ll.at  a  renewal  ,.f  .,.,r  allia.uAvi.h  von 
would  l,o  a.lvai.tji-o„„.s  l„  ,„y  .ou.ilrv.     I  kocI  ....t  .shrink 
from  chs<„.s.sin^.  this  ...altrr  will,  you  ,.ow.  for  u.v  report  is 
«umlo.     It  IS.  oven  now.  on  its  way  to  the  Krn|.,Tor  '" 
1  iu-re  was  a  n.o.uonfs  silence,  a  silen,-,-  whi.h  in  this 

corner  of  the  f^reat  room  seeuu-.l  marke,l  with  a  certain 

p<..pKin.y.     II  was  the  Prime  Minister  who  l.roko  it 

I  ho  report."  he  sai.l.  "is  out  „f  vour  han.ls.     The 

olheial  <le.is,on  <.f  your  (iov-rnmeut  will  reaeh  us  before 
on^'.     Is  there  any  reason  why  you  shoul.l  n..t  anlicipale 

that  clee.sion.  why  you  sho.ild  not   lell   u.s  frankly  what 

your  advice  was?" 

'•There  is  no  reastm."  the  Prince  answered.  "I  will 
toll  you.  I  owe  that  to  you  at  least.  I  have  advised  the 
hmperor  not  to  renew  tho  treaty." 

^•Not  to  renew,"  tho  Prime  Minister  echoed. 

This  time  the  silence  was  Portentous.     It  was  a  l.low 
and  there  was  not  one  of  the  three  men  who  atlen.pted  to' 
hide  his  dismay. 

"I  am  afraid,"  tho  Prince  continued  oaniestiv,  "that  ♦<> 
.vou  I  must  .seem  .somelhin-  of  a,i  in^rrate.  Thavo  been 
reatcd  by  oven-  one  in  this  counfr\  as  the  .s„n  of  a  dear 
friend.  The  way  has  been  made  suuk.iI.  for  me  ever\- 
where.  Xothin-  has  been  hidden.  IVo,n  all  c.uarters  I 
have  received  hosi)italify  which  I  shall  ne^er  forget  But 
you  are  three  just  men.  1  know  you  will  realize  that  mv 
duty  was  to  my  country  and  to  my  countr^  alone.  No  one 
else  has  any  claims  upon  me.  What  I  have  seen  I  have 
written  of.    What  I  belicNc  I  have  s])oken." 
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*'Prin<«',"  Mr.  Iluviluiul  said,  "there  is  no  one  hero  who 
will  gainsay  yonr  honesty.  You  «an>e  to  judge  us  as  n 
nation  and  you  luive  found  us  wanting.  At  least  we  ean 
ask  v<>u  whv?" 

The  rrince  sighed. 

"It  is  h'rd,"  he  .said.  "It  is  very  hard.  When  I  tell 
you  of  tlic  things  whi'h  1  have  seen,  reinond)er.  if  you 
please,  that  I  have  seen  them  with  other  eyes  than  yours. 
The  eoiulitions  which  you  have  grown  u|»  amongst  and 
lived  amongst  all  your  days  pass  almost  imtsicle  the  jios- 
sil)ility  of  your  impartial  judgment.  You  have  liveil  with 
them  too  long.  They  have  Wecome  a  jiart  of  you.  Tlien. 
too,  your  natio  al  weakness  bids  your  eyes  see  what  you 
would  have  them  see." 

"(Jo  on,"  Mr.  Haviland  said,  drumming  idly  with  his 
fingers  upon  the  tahle. 

"I  have  hail  to  ask  myself,"  the  Prince  eontinue<l, — 
"it  has  l)een  my  business  to  ask  myself  what  is  your  posi- 
tion as  a  great  militarj'  power,  and  the  answer  I  ha\e 
found  is  that  as  a  great  military  ])ower  it  does  not  exist. 
I  have  had  to  ask  myself  what  wouhl  happen  to  your 
cmmtry  in  the  case  of  a  Euro)»ean  war,  where  your  fleet 
was  distributed  to  guard  your  vast  jKj.ssessions  in  everv 
t|uarter  of  the  world,  and  the  answer  to  that  is  thai  you 
are,  to  all  prat-tical  purpises,  defenceless.  In  ahnost  any 
combinati(m  which  couhl  arrange  itself,  your  country  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  invader." 

Bransome  leaneil  forwanl  in  his  chair. 

"I  can  disprove  it,"  he  declared  firmly.  "Come  with 
rae  to  Aldcrshot  next  week,  and  I  will  show  you  that  thos^ 
who  say  that  we  have  no  army  arc  ignorant  alarmists. 
The  Secretary  for  War  .shall  show  vou  our  new  scheme  for 
defensive  forces.    You  have  ffone  to  the  wrong  anthoritif- 
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for  information  .»ti  Hu-so  maltfrs.  Prinre.    Y.m  have  been 
entirply  an<l  totally  niis|«Ni." 
The  Prince  drew  a  little  l.reath. 

"Sir  K.hvnnl."  he  sui.l.  "I  ,1,,  „„t  speak  to  vo.i  raslilv 
I  have  ...»t  I.K,ktv|  i„to  these  airnirs  as  an  amateur.     V«;.. 
fnrjret  that   I  have  spent  a  week  at  Al.ler.hol.  Hial  v.M.r 
Se-retary  for  War  ^'ave  me  two  .lavs  of  his  valunhle  t'ime 
Kverj-  figure  with  win,  h  v.mi  <ouI,I  furnish  me  I  am  al- 
rea.ly  |H.ssesse.|  of.     I  will  Im-  frank  will,  vo„.    What  |  saw 
>a  AMerslK.t  .omiio.!  for  nolhinir  with  mV  ii.  mv  .|e,isio„ 
>our  .stamlin^  army  is  goo,!,  hevon.l  u  ,|,Mii.l."  -a  well- 
Iraninl  mmhine.  an  ex.ellent  plavlhit.;:  for  a  (leneral  t.i 
move  acniss  the  .hesslM.ar.!.     Ft  ,„i^,|,t  ,.v<„  win  l.attles. 
an.l  yet  your  standinij  army  are  men-etuirie.s.  and  no  ^reat 
nation,  from  the  <laysof  Hal.ylon,  has  resisle.l  inva.siou  or 
held  an  empire  hy  her  iru-nenaries." 

"They  are  Kn-lish  soldiers."  Mr.  Ilaviland  .ledared. 
"I  do  iK.f  r.H(»«,'ni/.e  your  use  of  the  word." 

"They  are  pni.l  .sol.liers."  iho  PH.ue  said,  "men  who 
have  adopted  .soldiering,'  as  a  profe.ssion.  (',„„,.,  1  ujH  ,„.t 
pause  half-way.  1  will  U-Il  yon  what  is  wro,,;,'  with  your 
•  onnfry.  You  will  not  helieve  it.  Some  dav  vou  will  see 
the  tnith,  and  you  will  rememher  mv  words. '  It  may  he 
that  you  will  realize  it  a  litll,.  MM.ner,"or  I  would  not  have 
<lared  to  speak  as  I  am  speakin-.  This,  then,  is  the  curse 
which  is  eatinj,'  the  heart  out  of  yoi.i  verv  existence.  The 
love  of  his  Motherland  is  no  lonjrcr  a  reli-;ion  with  yonr 
young  man.  Let  me  repeat  that.  —  I  will  alter  one  word 
only.  The  love  of  his  Motherland  is  no  longer  the  relifrion 
or  even  part  of  the  relioiou  of  your  younj,'  man.  Soldiering 
IS  a  profession  for  those  who  eml.race  it.  It  is  so  lluil 
mercenaries  are  ma<le.  I  have  heen  to  even'  one  of  yo'.r 
great  cities  in  the  North.    I  have  been  there  on  a  Saturday 
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afternoon,  the  national  holiday.  That  is  the  day  in 
Japan  on  which  our  young  men  mareh  and  learn  to  shoot, 
form  companies  and  attend  their  drill.  Feast  days  and 
holidays  it  is  always  the  same.  They  do  what  tra<iiti()n 
has  made  a  necessity  for  them.  They  do  it  without 
grumbling,  whole-heartedly,  with  an  enthusiasm  whidi  has 
in  it  somctliing  almost  of  passion.  How  do  I  find  the  youth 
of  your  country  engage<l  ?  I  have  discovered.  It  is  for 
that  pur]>ose  that  I  have  toure<l  through  England.  They 
go  to  see  a  game  played  called  football.  They  sit  on  seals 
and  smoke  and  shout.  They  watch  a  score  of  performers  — 
one  score,  mind  —  and  the  numbers  who  watch  them  arc 
millions.  From  town  to  town  I  went,  and  it  was  always 
the  same.  I  see  their  white  faces  in  a  huge  am])hitheatre, 
fifteen  thousand  here,  twenty  thousand  there,  thirty  thou- 
sand at  another  jilace.  They  watch  and  they  sliout  while 
these  men  in  the  arena  play  with  great  skill  this  wonderful 
game.  When  the  match  is  over,  they  stream  into  public- 
houses.  Their  afternoon  has  been  spent.  They  talk  it 
over.  Again  they  smoke  and  drink.  So  it  is  in  one  town 
and  another,  —  so  it  is  everyAvhere,  —  the  strangest  sight 
of  all  that  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  These  are  your  young 
men,  the  material  out  of  which  the  coming  generation 
must  be  fashioned  !  How  many  of  them  can  shoot  ?  How 
many  of  them  can  ride?  How  many  of  them  have  any 
sort  of  uniform  in  which  they  could  prepare  to  meet  the 
enemy  of  their  country  ?  Wliat  do  they  know  or  care  for 
anything  outside  their  little  lives  and  what  they  call  their 
love  of  sport,  —  they  who  spend  five  days  in  your  gritn 
faxi'tories  toiling  before  machines,  —  their  one  afternoon, 
content  to  sit  and  watch  the  })rowess  of  others  !  I  speak  to 
these  footballers  themselves.  They  are  strong  men  and 
swift.    They  are  paid  to  play  this  game.    I  do  not  find  that 
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even  one  of  thein  is  competout  to  .strike  a  blow  for  his 
country  if  she  needs  him.     It  is  because  of  your  young 
men,  then,  Mr.  Ilaviland,  that  I  cannot  adviJe  Japan  to 
form  a  new  alhance  with  you.    It  is  because  vou  are  not  a 
serious  people.    It  is  because  the  units  of  vour  nation  have 
ceased  to  understand  that  behind  the  htV  of  evei-y  <rr,.at 
nation  stands  the  h.ve  of  (Jod,  whatever  god  it  m-.iy  be 
and  the  love  of  .Motherland.     The.se  thinfjs  may  not  bo 
your  fault.     They  nuiy,  indeed,  be  the  terril)le  penally  of 
success.     But  no  one  who  lives  f„r  ever  so  short  a  time 
amonj,rst  you  can  fail  to  .see  the  truth.      Vou  are  conuner- 
cialized  out  of  all  the  K'realness  of  life.     Forgive  me,  all  of 
you,  that  I  say  it  so  plainly,  but  yon  are  a  hkc  who  are  on 
the  downward  grade,  and   Japan   seeks  for  no  alliance 
save  with  those  whose  faces  are  lifted  to  tlu-  skies." 

The  pau.se  which  followed  was  in  itself  significant.  The 
Duke  alone  reniaine<l  impassive.  Bransotne's  face  was 
dark  with  anger.  ]-:ven  the  Prime  Minister  was  annoyed. 
Bransome  would  have  .spoken,  but  the  former  held  out  his 
hand  to  check  him. 

^  "If  that  is  really  your  opinion  of  u.s.  Prince."  he  said. 
"it  is  useless  to  enter  into  argument  with  you.  especially  a.s 
you  have  alreafly  acted  upon  y»)ur  convictions.  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  this  question,  though.  A  few  weeks  ago  an 
appeal  was  made  to  our  young  men  to  bring  up  to  its  full 
strength  certain  forces  wjiich  have  been  organized  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Do  you  know  how  many  recruits 
we  obtained  in  less  than  a  nioiilh  .-" 

"Fourteen  thousand  four  huii.hvd  and  seventy-five," 
t'>e  Prince  answered  promptly,  "(.nl  of  nearlv  seven  mil- 
lions who  were  eligible.  This  pitiful  result  of' itself  might 
have  been  included  amongst  my  argmnents  if  I  had  felt 
Ihat  arguments  were  iieces-ary  '   Mr    Ilaviland,  you  may 
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drive  some  of  these  young  men  to  arms  by  persuasion,  by 
appealing  to  them  through  their  womankind  or  their  em- 
ployers, but  vou  cannot  create  a  national  spirit.    And  1  tell 
vou   and  I  have  proved  it,  that  the  national  spirit  is  not 
there      I  will  go  further,"  the  Prince  continued  with  ui- 
creased  earnestness,  "if  you  still  are  not  weary  of  the 
subject     I  will  point  out  to  you  how  little  encouragement 
the  vouth  of  this  country  receive  from  those  who  are  above 
them  in  social  station.    In  every  one  of  your  counties  there 
is  a  hunt,  cricket  clubs,  golf  clubs  in  such  numbers  that 
their   statistics   absolutely   ovenvhelni   me.      Everywhere 
one  meets  young  men  of  leisure,  well  off,  calmly  proposing 
to  settle  down  and  spend  the  best  part  of  their  lives  m 
what  thev  call  countrv  life.     They  will  look  after  then- 
estates:  they  will  hunt  a  Utile,  shoot  a  little,  go  abroad  for 
two  months  in  the  winter,  play  golf  a  little,  lawn  tennis, 
perhaps,  or  cricket.     I  tell  you  that  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  these  young  men,  with  money  to  spare 
who  have  no  uniform  which  they  could  wear,  —  no,   1 
want  to  change    that!"    the    Prince   cried   with  an   im- 
pressive gesture,  -"who  have   no  uniform   which   they 
will  be  able  to  wear  when  the  evil  tim    comes !    How  will 
they  feel  then,  these  young  men  of  family,  whose  life  has 
been  given  to  sports  and  to  idle  amusements,  when  their 
womankind  come  .shrieking  to  them  for  protection  and 
they  dare  not  even  handle  a  gun  or  strike  a  blow !    They 
must   .stand    by   and    see    their   lands   laid    waste,    their 
womankind  insulted.    They  must   see  the  land  run  red 
with  the  blood  of  those  who  oiler  a  futile  resistance,  but 
they  themselves  must  stan<l  \>y  inactive.     They  are  not 
trained    to    fight    as    soldiers,  —  they    cannot    fight    as 

civilians."  ,     ,     i    i 

"The    Prince    forgets,"    Bransoinc    remarked    (iryl\ . 
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a  practical  invasion  — 


"that  an  invasion  of  this  country 
is  very  nearly  an  impossible  thing." 

The  Prince  laughed  softly. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "if  I  thought  that  you  believed 
that,  although  you  arc  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  England  I 
should  think  that  you  were  the  biggest  fool  who  ever 
breathed.  To-d.iy,  in  warfare,  nothing  is  impossible.  I 
will  guarantee,  I  who  have  had  only  ten  years  of  soldiering, 
that  if  Japan  were  where  Holland  is  to-day,  1  would  halve 
my  strength  in  shif)s  and  I  would  halve  my  strength  in 
men,  and  I  would  overrun  your  country  with  case  at  any 
time  I  chose.  You  need  not  agree  with  me.  of  course.  It 
is  not  a  subject  which  we  net  '  discuss.  It  is,  perhaps,  out 
of  my  province  to  allude  to  it.  The  feeling  which  I  have 
in  my  heart  is  this.  The  laws  of  historj-  arc  incontrovert- 
ible. So  surely  as  a  great  nation  has  weakened  with  pros- 
perity, so  that  her  limbs  have  lost  their  suppleness  and  her 
finger  joints  have  stiffened,  so  surely  does  the  plunderer 
come  in  good  time.  The  nation  which  l<jses  its  citizen 
army  drives  the  first  nail  into  its  own  coffin.  1  «lo  not  say 
who  will  invade  you,  or  when,  although,  to  luy  thinking, 
any  one  could  do  it.  I  simply  say  that  in  your  present 
state  invasion  from  some  one  or  other  is  a  sure 
thing." 

"Without  admitting  the  tnith  of  a  single  word  you  liave 
said,  my  dear  Prince,"  the  Prime  Minister  remarked, 
"there  is  another  aspect  of  the  whole  subject  which  I 
think  that  you  should  consider.  If  you  find  us  in  so  ])arlous 
a  state,  it  is  surely  scarcely  dignified  or  gracious,  on  the  part 
of  a  great  nation  like  yours,  to  leave  us  so  abrii])tly  to  our 
fate.  Supposing  it  were  true  that  wc  were  sufl'cring  a  little 
from  a  period  of  too  lengthened  prosperity,  from  an  at- 
tack of  over-confidence.     Slill  lliink  of  tlic  pari  we  have 
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played  in  the  past.    We  kept  the  world  at  bay  while  you 
fought  with  Russia." 

"That,"  the  Prince  replied,  "was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a  treaty  which  has  expired.  If  by  that  treaty  our 
country  profited  more  than  yours,  that  is  still  no  reason 
why  we  should  renew  it  under  altered  conditions.  Grati- 
tude is  an  admirable  sentiment,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  making  of  treaties." 

"We  are,  nevertheless,"  Bransome  declared,  "justified 
in  pointing  out  to  you  some  of  the  advantages  which  you 
have  gained  from  your  alliance  with  us.  You  realize,  I 
suppose,  that  save  for  our  intervention  the  United  Slates 
would  have  declared  war  against  you  four  months 
ago? 

"Your  good  offices  were  duly  acknowledged  by  my 
(iovernment,"  the  Prince  admitted.  "Yet  what  you  did 
was  in  itself  of  no  consequence.  It  is  as  sure  as  north  is 
north  and  south  is  south  that  you  and  America  would 
never  quarrel  for  the  sake  of  Japan.  That  is  another 
reason,  if  another  reason  is  needed,  why  a  treaty  between 
us  would  be  valueless.  You  and  I  —  the  whole  world 
knows  that  before  a  cycle  of  years  have  passed  Japan 
and  America  must  fight.  When  that  time  comes,  it  will 
not  be  you  who  will  help  us." 

"  An  alliance  duly  concludetl  between  this  country  — " 

The  Prince  held  out  both  his  hands. 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "A  fortnight  ago  a  certain  person 
in  America  wrote  and  asked  you  in  plain  terms  what  yoiir 
position  would  be  if  war  between  Jai)an  and  America  were 
declared.    What  was  your  reply  ?" 

Bransome  was  on  the  point  of  exclaiming,  but  the  Prime 
Minister  intervenetl. 

"You  appear  to  be  a  perfect  Secret  Service  to  yourself. 
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Prince,"  he  said  smoothly.    "Perhaps  you  can  also  tell  us 
our  reply?" 

" I  can  tell  you  this  much,"  the  Prince  answered.  "  You 
did  not  send  word  hack  to  Washington  that  vour  alliance 
was  a  sa*Ted  charge  upon  your  honor  and  that  its  terms 
must  be  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost  letter.  Your  reply,  I 
fancy,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise." 

"How  do  you  know  what  our  reply  was.-"  Mr.  Havi- 
laud  asked. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth.  I  do  not,"  the  Prince  answeretl, 
smiling.  "I  have  simply  told  you  what  I  am  assured  that 
your  answer  must  have  Keen.  Let  us  leave  this  mailer. 
We  gain  nothing  by  «liscussing  it." 

"You  have  been  vcr\-  candid  with  us,  Prince,"  Mr 
Haviland  remarke<l.  "We  gather  that  you  are  opposed 
to  a  renewal  of  our  alliance  chiefly  for  two  reasons,  -  first, 
that  you  have  formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  our  re- 
sources and  capacity  as  a  nation;  an.l  secondlv.  because 
you  are  seeking  an  ally  who  would  he  of  service  to  you  in 
one  particular  eventuality,  namely,  a  war  with  tlic  I'nited 
States.  You  have  spent  some  time  upon  the  Continent. 
May  we  inquire  whether  your  -  -sent  attitude  is  the  result 
of  advances  made  to  you  by  ai.^  other  Power?  If  I  am 
asking  too  much,  leave  my  question  unanswered." 

The  Prince  shook  his  hea<l  slowly. 

"To-night,"  he  said,  "I  am  speaking  to  you  as  one  who 
is  willing  to  show  everjlhing  that  is  in  his  heart.  I  will  tell 
you,  then.  I  have  been  to  (Jeriiiaiiy,  and  I  can  assure  you 
of  my  own  knowledge  that  (Jermany  possesses  the  mighliest 
fighting  machine  ever  kn<.wn  in  the  worM's  history.  "^Tliat 
I  do  truthfully  and  honestly  believe.  Yet  listen  to  me. 
I  have  talked  to  the  men  and  I  have  falkcd  to  the  ofl[icers! 
I  have  seen  them  in  barracks  and  on  th.e  pjirade  ground. 
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and  I  tell  you  this.    When  the  time  arrives  for  that  ma- 
chine to  be  set  :n  motion,  it  is  my  profound  conviction  that 
the  result  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  of  modem 
times.    I  say  no  more,  nor  must  you  ask  me  any  questions, 
but  I  tell  you  that  we  do  not  need  (lermany  as  an  ally.    I 
have  been  to  Russia,  and  although  our  hands  have  crossed, 
there  can  be  no  real  friendship  between  our  countries  till 
time  has  wiped  out  the  memory  of  our  recent  conflict. 
France  hates  us  becau.se  it  does  not  understand  us.    The 
future  of  Japan  is  ju.st  as  clear  as  the  disaster  which  hangs 
over  Great  Britain.    There  is  only  one  possible  ally  for 
us,  only  one  possible  combination.     That  is  what  I  have 
written  home  to  my  cousin  the  Emperor.     That  is  what 
I  pray  that  our  young  jirofessors  will  teach  throughout 
Japan.    That  is  what  it  will  be  my  mission  to  teach  my 
countrj'  people  if  the  Fates  will  that  I  return  safely  home. 
East  and  ^Yest  are  too  far  apart.    We  are  well  outside  the 
coming  European  struggle.    Our  strength  will  come  to  us 
from  nearer  home." 

"China!"  the  Prime  Minister  exclaime<l. 
"The  China  of  our  own  making,"  the  Prince  declared, 
a  note  of  tense  enthusiasm  creeping  into  his  tone,  - 
"China  recreated  after  its  great  lapse  of  a  thousand  years. 
You  and  I  in  our  lifetime  shall  not  see  it,  but  there  will 
come  a  day  when  the  ancient  conquests  of  Persia  and 
(Jreece  and  Rome  will  seem  as  nothing  before  the  all- 
conquering  armies  of  China  and  Jai)an.  Until  those  days 
we  need  no  allies.  We  will  have  none.  We  must  acce])t 
the  insults  of  America  and  the  rough  hand  of  Germany. 
We  must  be  strong  enough  to  wait !" 

A  footman  entered  the  room  and  made  his  way  to  the 
Duke's  chair. 

"Your  Grace,"  he  said,  "a  gentleman  is  ringing  up 
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from  Downing  Street  who  says  he  is  speaking  from  the 
Home  Office." 

"Whom  does  he  want  ?"  the  Duke  asked. 

"Both  Your  Grace  and  Mr.  Haviland,"  the  man  replied. 
"He  wished  me  to  say  that  the  matter  was  of  the  utmost 
importance." 

The  Duke  rose  at  once  and  glance»l  at  the  clock. 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  hour,"  he  rcinarkefl.  "for  Hesel- 
tine  to  be  wanting  us.  Shall  we  go  and  .see  what  it  means, 
Haviland?    You  will  excuse  us.  Prince?" 

The  Prince  bowed. 

"I  think  that  we  have  talked  enough  of  serious  affairs 
to-night,"  he  saia.  "I  shall  challenge  Sir  Edward  to  a 
game  of  billiards." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
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UNAFRAID 

The  Prince,  still  fully  attireil,  save  that  in  place  of  his 
ilress  coal  he  wore  a  loose  sniokinij- jacket,  stood  at  the 
windows  of  his  sitting-rt)ora  at  Devcnham  Castle,  looking 
across  the  jiark.      In  the  somewhat  fitful  ratMinlight  the 
trees  had  taken  to  themselves  grotesque  shapes.     Away 
in  the  distance  the  glimmer  of  the  sea  shone  like  a  thin 
belt  of  quicksilver.     The  stable  clock  had  struck  two. 
The  whole  i)!ace  seemed  at  rest.     Only  one  light  was 
gleaming  from  a  long  low  building  which  haxl  been  added 
to  the  cc.ch-houses  of  recent  years  for  a  motor  garage. 
That  one  light,  the  Prince  knew,  was  on  his  account. 
Tnerc  his  chauffeur  waited,  untiring  and  sleepless,  with 
his  car  always  rea<ly  for  that  last  rush  to  the  coast,  the 
sidvisability  of  which  the  Prince  had  considerctl  more  than 
once  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours.    The  excitement 
of  the  evening,  the  excitement  of  his  unwonted  outburst, 
was  still  troubling  him.    It  was  not  often  that  he  had  so 
far  overstepped  the  bounds  which  his  natural  caution,  his 
ever-present  self-restraint,  im])osed  upon  him.    He  pax^ed 
re<».!essly  to  and  fro  from  the  sitting-room  to  the  bedroom 
ami  back  again.    He  had  told  the  truth,  —  the  bare,  simple 
truth.    He  had  seen  the  letters  of  fire  in  the  sky,  and  he 
had  read  them  to  these  people  because  of  their  kindness,  be- 
cause of  a  certain  affection  which  he  bore  them.    To  theri 
it  must  have  sounded  like  a  man  speaking  in  a  strange 
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tongue.  They  lijul  not  understood.  Perhaps,  even,  they 
would  not  believe  in  the  al)s<)hile  sincerity  of  his  motives. 
Again  he  pauseil  at  the  window  and  looke»l  over  the  park 
to  thai  narrow,  j,ditterin<,'  stretch  of  sea.  Why  should  he 
not  for  once  for<,'et  the  traditions  of  his  race,  the  pride 
which  kept  him  there  to  faie  the  end  !  There  was  still 
time.  The  cruiser  which  the  Emperor  had  sent  was  wait- 
ing for  him  in  Southampton  Ilarlwr.  In  twenty-four 
hours  he  would  be  in  foreign  waters.  He  thought  of  these 
tilings  earnestly,  even  wistfully,  and  yet  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  go.  Perhaps  they  would  he  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  rid  of  him  now  that  he  had  spoken  his 
mind.  In  any  case,  right  wa.s  on  their  side.  The  end.  if  it 
must  come,  was  simple  enough  ! 

He  turned  away  from  the  window  with  a  little  .shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  Even  as  he  did  .so,  there  came  a  faint  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  His  .servant  had  alreatly  retired.  For  a 
moment  it  .seemed  to  him  that  it  could  mean  hut  one  thing. 
While  he  hesitated,  the  handle  was  softly  turned  and  the 
door  opened.  To  his  amazement,  it  was  Penelope  who 
stood  upon  the  thre.shold. 

"Miss  Morse!"   he  exclaimed  l^reathlessly. 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  though  to  hid  him  remain 
silent.  For  .several  seconds  she  .seemed  to  l)e  listening. 
Then  ver>'  .softly  she  closed  the  do<jr  behind  her. 

'Miss  Penelope,"  he  cried  softly,  "you  must  not  come 
in  here !     Please  ! " 

She  ignored  his  outstretched  hand,  advancing  a  little 
further  into  the  room.  There  was  tragedy  in  her  white 
face.  She  seemed  to  be  shaking  in  ever\-  limb,  but  not  witli 
nervousness.  Directly  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  he  knew 
verj-  well  that  the  thing  was  close  at  hand  ! 

"Listen  !"  she  whispered.    "I  had  to  come!  You  don't 
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know  what  is  j,'oiiijj;  «)n  !  For  tho  lusl  half  hour  the  lele- 
phone  has  been  ^ill}^i^^'  continuously.  It  is  alwutyou! 
The  Home  Office  has  I.een  ringinj?  u]>  to  speak  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  Cliief  Inspector  of  Scotland  Yard 
has  been  to  see  them.  One  of  their  detectives  has  collected 
evidence  which  justifies  them  in  issuing,'  a  warrant  for  your 

arrest." 

" For  mv  arrest."  the  Prin«e  repeate*!. 

"Don't  you  understand?"  she  continuetl  breathlessly. 
"Don't  vou  see  how  horrible  it  is?  They  mean  to  arrest 
you  for  the  murder  of  Hamilton  Fynes  and  Dicky 
Vander|)ole  I " 

"If  this  must  be  so,"  the  Prince  answereil,  "why  do 
they  not  come  ?     I  am  here." 

"But  you  must  not  stay  here !"  she  exclaimed.  "  You 
must  escape !  It  is  too  terrible  to  think  that  you  should  — 
oh,  I  can't  say  it !  —  that  you  should  have  to  face  these 
charges.  If  you  are  guilty,  well.  Heaven  help  you  !  —  if 
you  are  guilty.  I  want  you  to  escape  all  the  siune !" 

He  looked  at  her  with  the  puzzletl  air  of  one  who  tries 
tt)  reason  with  a  child. 

"Dear  Miss  Penelope."  he  said,  "this  is  kind  of  y..u. 
but.  after  all,  remember  that  I  um  a  man.  an«l  I  nuist  not 

nm  away." 

"But  you  cannot  meet  these  charges!"  she  interruptetl. 
"  You  cannot  meet  them  I  You  know  it !  Oh,  don't  think 
I  can't  appreciate  your  point  of  view !  If  you  killetl  those 
men,  you  killed  them  to  obtain  papers  which  you  believed 
were  necessarj'  for  the  welfare  of  your  country.  Oh,  it  is 
not  I  who  judge  you  !  You  did  not  do  it,  I  know,  for  your 
own  gain.  You  did  it  because  you  are,  heart  and  soul,  a 
patriot.  But  here,  alas !  they  do  not  understand.  Their 
whole  standpoint  is  different.     They  will  judge  you  as 
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they  would  a  rommon  rriminal 
must,  indeerl !" 

"Dear  Miss  IVnoIopp."  he  said.  "I  cannot  do  that !  I 
cannot  nin  away  like  a  thief  in  the  dark.  If  this  thing  is 
to  com«',  it  must  come." 

"But  you  don't  understnne!  !"  she  continue.!,  wringing 
her  hands.  "You  think  be<au.se  you  are  a  great  prince 
and  a  prince  of  a  friendly  nation  that  the  law  will  treat 
you  differently.  It  will  n«»t !  They  have  talkeil  of  it  down- 
stairs. You  are  not  formally  attache<l  to  any  one  in  this 
country.  You  are  not  even  u|)on  the  staff  of  the  Enil)a.s.sy. 
You  are  here  on  a  private  mi.ssion  as  a  {)rivate  persotj,  aiid 
there  is  no  way  in  which  the  (ioveniment  can  intervene, 
even  if  it  would.  You  are  subject  to  its  laws  and  you  have 
broken  them.  For  Heaven's  sake,  fly !  You  have  your 
motor-car  here.  Let  your  man  drive  you  to  Southampton 
and  get  on  Iraard  the  Jajtanese  cruiser.  You  must  n't 
wait  a  single  moment  I  believe  that  to-morrow  morning 
will  lie  too  late!" 

He  took  her  hands  in  his  very  tendeHy  and  yet  with 
something  of  reverence  in  his  gesture.  He  Uniked  into  her 
eyes  and  he  s|K)ke  very  earnestly.  Every  word  seemed  to 
come  from  his  heart. 

"Dear  Miss  Penelope,"  he  .said,  "it  is  very,  verv-  kind  of 
you  to  have  c<)me  here  and  warned  me.  Only  you  cannot 
quite  understand  what  this  thing  means  to  me.  Remem- 
ber what  I  told  you  once.  Life  and  death  to  you  people 
in  this  country  seem  to  be  the  greatest  things  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  hold.  It  is  not  .so  with  us.  We  are 
brought  up  differently.  In  a  worthy  cause  a  true  Japa- 
nese is  ready  to  take  death  by  the  hand  at  any  moment. 
So  it  is  with  me  now.  I  have  no  regret.  Even  if  I  had, 
even  if  life  were  a  garden  of  roses  for  me.  what  is  ordained 
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roust  come.    A  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  it  make,  no 

matter." 

She  sank  nn  her  knees  In-fore  him. 

"Can't  vou  un.lerstancl  why  I  am  here?  .she  rnert 
passionately.    "It  was  I  who  lohl  of  Ihc  silken  coni  an.l 

kniic 

Hc'wa.s  wholly  unmove<l.     He  even  smileil.  as  Ihounh 

the  thinj?  were  of  no  moment.  ,    ,  _. 

••[t  was  right  that  you  should  <lo  «».  he  declared. 
"You  must  not  repn>mh  yourself  with  thai." 

"Bit  I  do'  I  do  I"  -she  crieil  ajjain.  "I  always  .sliall . 
Don't  you  understand  that  if  vou  stay  here  they  -viU  treat 

^"lle  interrupte<l.  laving  his  hand  gently  tijM.n  her  shoul.ler. 
"Dear  voung  ladv."  he  sai.l,  "you  need  never  fear  that 
1  shall  wait  f..r  the  touch  of  your  men  of  law.  Death  is  too 
easilv  won  fi.r  that.  If  the  en.l  which  y..u  have  spoken  of 
comes,  there  is  another  way  -  another  house  of  rest  which 

I  can  reach."  •»      * 

She  rose  slowlv  to  her  feet.  The  absolute  serenity  of 
his  manner  bespoke  an  impregnability  .►f  purpose  before 
which  the  words  dii.l  away  on  her  lips.  She  realize*!  that 
she  might  as  well  plead  with  the  dead  !  ..... 

-You  do  not  mi-ul."  he  whispere.1,  "if  I  tell  you  that 
vou  must  not  stay  here  any  h)nger?" 

He  le.1  her  towanl  the  d.K>r.  Upon  the  threslml.l 
he  took  her  cold  fingers  into  his  han.l  and  kis.se«l  then. 

reverently- 

"Do  not  be  too  .lespondent."  he  .said.  I  have  a  star 
somewhere  which  bums  for  me.  To-night  1  have  ben. 
looking  for  it.  It  is  there  still."  he  a«lde.l,  i>ointn.g  to  tl..- 
wide-oi)en  window.  "It  is  there,  undimmed,  clearer  and 
brighter  than  ever.    1  have  no  fear." 
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She  pa^flcc]  away  without  looking  up  again.  The  Pritu-e 
listcnett  to  her  f(M)lstop.s  dying  away  in  the  corridor. 
Then  he  closed  the  «l«H»r  and,  entering  hiri  l>e«lro«jm,  un- 
dre.sse<l  himself  an<l  slept.  .  .  . 

When  Prince  Maiyo  awoke  on  the  following  morning, 
the  sunshine  was  streaming  into  the  nxim,  and  his  grave- 
faced  valet  was  standing  over  his  he  I. 

"His  Highness'  bath  is  ready,"  he  annotuiced. 

The  Prince  <lressed  quickly  and  was  first  in  the  pleasant 
nioming-rooin,  with  its  open  windows  leading  on  to  the 
terrace.  He  strollwl  outside  and  wandered  amongst  the 
flower-l)c<ls.  Here  he  was  found,  s<x)n  afterwartls,  hy  the 
Duke's  valet. 

"Your  Highness,"  the  latter  said,  "His  (irace  has  sent 
me  to  look  for  you.  He  would  l)e  glatl  if  you  could  spare 
him  a  moment  or  two  in  the  library." 

The  Prince  followed  the  man  to  the  room  where  his  host 
was  wailing  for  him.  The  Duke,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  was  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down  the  apartment. 

"Good  morning.  Duke,"  the  Prince  .saitl  cheerfully. 
"Another  of  your  wonderful  spring  mornings.  Upon  the 
terrace  the  sun  is  almost  liot  S<xjn  I  shall  begin  to  fancy 
that  the  perfume  of  your  spring  flowers  is  the  perfume  of 
almond  and  clierrj'  blossom." 

"Prince,"  the  Duke  said  quietly,  "1  have  .sent  for  you 
a,i  your  host.  I  speak  to  you  now  unofficially,  as  an 
Englishman  to  his  guest.  I  have  been  besieged  through 
the  night,  and  even  this  morning,  with  incomprehensible 
messages  which  come  to  me  from  those  who  administer 
the  law  in  this  countrj-.  Prince,  I  want  you  to  remember 
that  however  effete  you  may  iind  us  as  a  nation  from 
your  somewhat  romantic  point  of  view,  we  have  at  least 
realized  th«*  highest  ideal-     mv  !iatij>n  has  ever  conceived 
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in  the  administraticm  of  the  law.    Nobleman  and  pauper 
here  are  judged  alike.     If  their  crime  .s  the  same,  their 
punishment  i"s  the  same.    There  is  no  man  m  Uns  country 
who  is  strong  enough  to  arrest  the  hand  of  just.ce. 
The  Prince  l)owe<l. 

"Mv  dear  Duke,"  he  said,  "it  has  given  me  very  much 
nleasure  in  the  course  of  my  investigations,  to  realize  the 
fn Xf  what  vou  have  Just  said.  1  agree  with  you  entirely^ 
You  could  teach  us  in  Japan  a  great  lesson  on  the  fearless 
administration  of  the  law.   Now  in  some  other  ^•ountnes- 

"  Never  mind  those  other  countries,"  the  Duke  mter- 
rupted  gravelv.  "I  did  not  send  for  you  to  enter  mto  an 
"ademfc  discussion.  I  want  you  clear  y  to  understand 
how  I  am  placed,  supposing  a  distmgu.shed  member  ..f 
my  household  -  suppo.sing  even  you.  Prince  Maiyo  - 
were  to  come  within  the  arm  of  the  law.  Even  the  great 
claims  of  hospitality  would  leave  me  powerless. 

"This"  the  Prince  almitted,  "I  fully  apprehend.  It 
is  surely  reasonable  that  the  stranger  in  your  country 
should  be  subject  to  your  laws." 

"  Verv  well,  then,"  the  Duke  contmued.      Listen  to  me 
Prince.'  This  morning  a  London  magistrate  wil    grant 
what  is  called  a  search  warrant  which  w.l    enable  the 
police  to  search,  from  attic  to  cellar,  your  house  m  SL 
James'  Square.     An  Inspector  from  Scotland  Yard  will 
be  there  this  afternoon  awaiting  your  return,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  he  has  witnesses  who  will  be  able  to  identify 
vou  as  one  who  has  broken  the  laws  of  this  countiy.    I  ask 
vou  no  questions.    There  is  the  telephone  on  the  table 
Mv  eighty-horse-power  Daimler  is  at  the  door  and  at  your 
se^ice     I  understand  that  your  cruiser  m  Southampton 
Harbor  is  always  under  steam.    If  there  is  anything  more, 
in  reason,  that  I  can  do.  you  have  only  to  speak. 
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The  Prince  shook  his  heat!  slowly. 

"Duke,"  he  said,  "please  send  away  your  car,  unless  it 
will  take  me  to  London  quicker  tlian  my  own.  What  I 
have  done  I  have  «lone,  and  for  what  1  have  done  I  will 
pay." 

The  Duke  laid  his  hands  ujxhj  the  young  man's  shoulders 
and  looked  down  into  his  face.  The  Duke  was  over  six 
feet  high,  and  broad  in  ]>roportion.  Before  him  the  Prince 
seemed  almost  like  a  boy. 

"Maiyo,"  he  said,  "we  have  grown  fond  »if  you,  —  my 
wife,  my  daughter,  all  of  us.  We  don't  want  harm  to 
come  to  you,  l)Ut  there  is  the  American  Ambassador 
watching  all  tl»e  time.  Already  he  more  than  half  sus- 
pects. For  our  .sakes.  Prince,  —  come,  I  will  say  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  candor  and 
truthfuhn  s,  for  the  lessons  you  have  tried  to  teach  us,  — 
make  use  of  my  car.  You  will  reach  Southampton  in  half 
an  hour." 

The  Prince  shook  his  head.  His  lips  had  parted  in 
what  was  certainly  a  smile.  At  the  comers  they  quivered, 
a  little  tremulous. 

"My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  had  softened 
almost  to  affection,  "you  do  not  quite  understand.  You 
look  upon  the  things  which  may  come  from  your  ])oint  of 
view  and  not  from  mine.  Rememlter  that,  to  your  philos- 
ophy, life  itself  is  the  greatest  thing  lK)ni  into  the  world. 
To  us  it  is  the  least.  If  you  would  do  me  a  service,  please 
see  that  I  am  able  to  start  for  London  in  half  an  hour." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

HANZAl ! 

It  was  curious  how  the  Prince's  sudden  departure  seemed 
to  affet«t  almost  everv  member  of  the  Httle  house-party. 
At  tirsl  it  ha.1  heen  arranged  that  the  Duke,  Mr.  HavilaniJ, 
Sir  Edward  Bransoine,  and  the  Prinee  sh«>uld  leave  in  the 
Conner's  car.  the  Prince's  following  later  with  the  luggage. 
Then  the  Dnchess,  whose  eyes  had  filled  with  tears  more 
than  once  after  her  whispered  conversation  with  her  hus- 
band, announced  that  she,  too,  nmst  go  to  town.     Lady 
(Jrace   insisted   upon    accompanying  her,   and    Penelope 
reminded  them  that  slic  was  already  dressed  for  travelhng 
and  that,  in  anv  case,  she  meant  to  be  one  of  the  party. 
Before  ten  o'clock  they  were  all  on  their  way  to  London. 
The  Prince  sat  side  by  side  with  Lady  (irace,  the  other 
two  occupants  of  the  car  being  the  Duke  himself  and  Mr. 
Haviland.    No  one  seemed  in  the  least  inclined  for  con- 
versation.   The  Duke  and  Mr.  Haviland  exchanged  a  few 
remarks,  but  Ladv  C Irace,  leaning  back  u.  her  seat,  her 
features  completelv  obscured  by  a  thick  veil,  declined  to 
talk  to  any  one.    The  Prince  seemed  to  be  the  only  one 
who  made  any  pretence  at  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the 
spring   morning,  who  seemetl   even   to  be  aware  of  the 
warm  west  wind,  the  occasional  perfume  of  the  hedge- 
side  violets,  and  the  bluebells  which  stretched  like  a  cai^pet 
in  and  out  of  the  belts  of  wood.    Lady  Grace's  eyes,  from 
beneath  her  veil,  scarcely  once  left  his  fate.    Perhaps,  she 
thought,  these  thhigs  were  merely  allegorical  to  him.    Per- 
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haps  his  eyes,  fixe<l  so  steadfastly  upon  the  distant  horizon, 
were  not,  as  it  seemed,  following;  the  };rac-eful  otitline  of 
that  grove  of  dark  green  pine-trees,  hut  were  indeal  search- 
ing baek  into  the  <'omers  of  his  Hfc,  measuring  up  the  goo<l 
and  evil  of  it,  asking  tlie  eternal  question  —  was  it  worth 
while  ? 

I  '  the  other  car,  too,  silence  reigned.  Somerfield  was 
the  inly  one  who  struggle*!  against  the  general  air  of 
depi  ssion. 

"A  ter  all,"  he  remarke<l  to  Bransonie.  "I  don't  sec 
what  we're  all  so  blue  about.  If  Scotland  Yard  are  right, 
and  the  Prince  is  really  the  guilty  person  they  imagine 
him,  I  cannot  see  what  sympathy  he  deserves.  Of  course. 
they  look  upon  this  sort  of  thing  more  lightly  in  his  own 
country-,  but,  after  all,  he  was  no  fool.    lie  knew  his  risks." 

Peneloi)e  sjMjke  for  the  first  time  sim-c  Ihcy  had  left 
Devenham. 

•'If  you  begin  to  talk  like  that,  Hiarlie,"  she  .said,  "I 
shall  ask  the  Duchess  to  sto])  the  car  and  jnit  you  down 
here  in  the  road." 

Somerfield  laughe«l,  not  altogether  jdeasantly. 

"Seven  miles  from  any  railway  station,"  he  remarked. 

Penelope  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I  should  not  care  in  the  least  what  ha}>pene<l  to  you, 
to-day  or  at  any  other  time,"  she  declare<l. 

After  that,  Somerfield  held  his  peace,  ami  a  .somewhat 
straine<l  silence  followe*!.  Soon  they  readied  tlie  out- 
skirts of  London.  Long  before  tnidiiay  they  slackened! 
speeil,  after  crossing  Haltersea  Bridge,  and  the  two  cars 
drew  alongside.  They  had  arranged  to  separate  here,  but, 
euriou.sly  enough,  no  one  .seemed  to  care  to  start  the  leave- 
taking. 

"You  see  the  time'."    the  Pruicc  c.\claimed.     "It  is 
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barely  eleven  o'clock.    I  want  you  all,  if  you  v;.!!.  to  come 
^^ieiov  ten  minutes  only  to  my  house.    To-morro.  . 
h    aUmantled     To-day  I  want  you  each  to  ch,K>se  a 
will  h    (tismaniiea.     x        /  r^j  ^e  so  many 

keepsake  from  amongst  my  treasures,     mere  . 

ornaments  over  here,  engravings  ami  ''7^.^\;^  l";^/"^" 

XUauanese  and  which  are  really  only  imitations.     I 

:tt  you  to  have  something,  if  you  will,  to  remember  n. 

;;;;  111  o"  you.  something  which  is  really  the  handicraft  of 

luv  country  people." 

The  Duke  looked  for  a  moment  doulUful. 

U  wants  an  hour  to  midday,"  the  Prmce  said  softh. 

''  Th:;'reacTe;i  St.  James'  Square  in  a  few  minutes 
ThereLTe  notigns  of  disturbance.    The  door  flew  open  at 
rerapP  oml     The  same  solemn-faced,  quietly  moving 

;!:^3mmed  them.    The  P^^ dialled  hiXtr     ' 
room  upon  the  ground  floor  which  he  .  !^»\-\.\"^  ^^^^^ 
"It  is  a  fancy  of  mine,"  he  said,  smihng,      «  «*>.f^7'  , 
bye  to  you  all  here.    You  see  that  there  is  nothing  in    h. 
^  u\.h  W  not  reallv  the  product  of  Japan.    Here  I 

;:rii  asThUS!  I  ^adUsed  the  seas  and  we. 
bt-k  under  the  shadow  of  my  own  mountams.  Here  1 
f^l   indeed,  your  host,  especially  as  I  am  going  to  di. 

*^^i;;Ur;S::^from  the  waU  and  turned  with  it  to 

"^''Suke!"  he  said,  "thi.  engraving  is  a  rude  thing,  but 
the  hand  which  guide<l  the  steel  has  been  withered  for  t.o 
hunS  -ars.  and  no  other  example  remains  of  its  cun- 
nin"  Mr  Haviland,"  he  adde<l,  stepping  to  his  writmg- 
tlble  'HI  s  lacquere.1  shrine,  with  its  pagoda  roof,  ha 
t.  \ttS  ute<l  o  Kobo-Daishi,  and  has  stoo<l  upon  the 
':!;;in^t:bb^^^^  se>ea  emperors.    Sir  Edward,  this  sword. 
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notwithstanding  its  strange  shape  and  gilded  chasing,  was 
wielded  with  marvellous  effect,  if  history  tells  the  truth   a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  by  my  great-grandfather 
when  he  fought  his  way  to  the  throne.    Sir  Charles,  you 
are  to  "o  into  Parliament.    Some  day  you  will  become  a 
diplomat.     Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  understand  our 
lan<nia«e.     Just  now  I  am  afraid,"  he  concluded,     this 
wilfseem  to  you  but  a  bundle  of  purple  velvet  and  vellum, 
but  it  is  really  a  manuscript  of  great  cuvl.sity  which  comes 
from  the  oldest  monastery  in  Asia,  the  Monastery  of  Koya- 

San." 

He  turned  to  the  Duchess.  , 

"Duchess,"  he  said,  "you  see  that  my  tapestries  have 
already  gone.  They  left  yesterday  for  Devenham  Castle. 
I  hope  that  vou  will  find  a  place  there  where  you  may 
hang  them.  They  are  a  little  older  than  your  French  ones, 
and  time,  as  you  may  rememl>er.  has  been  kind  to  them. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  they  were  executed  some 
thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  are  of  a  design 
which,  alas,  we  borrowed  from  the  Chinese. 

The  Prince  paused  for  a  moment.  All  were  tr>-ing  to 
express  their  thanks,  but  no  one  was  wholly  successful. 
He  waved  their  words  gently  aside. 

"Lady  Grace,"  he  sai«l,  turning  to  the  statuette  of 
Buddha  in  a  comer  of  the  room  and  taking  from  its  neck 
a  string  of  strange  blue  stones,  "I  will  not  a^k  you  to  wear 
these,  for  they  have  a^lomed  the  necks  of  idols  for  many 
centuries,  but  if  you  will  keep  them  for  my  sake,  they  may 
remind  you  sometimes  of  the  color  of  our  skies_ 

Once  more  he  went  to  his  wTiting-table.  From  it  he 
lifted,  almost  reverently,  a  small  bronze  figure,  -  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  .strongly  built,  almost  squat,  without  grace, 
whose  eyes  and  head  and  arms  reached  upwards. 
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"Miss  Penelope,"  he  said,  *'  to  you  I  make  my  one  worth- 
less offering.    This  statuette  has  no  grace,  no  shapeliness, 
according  to  the  canons  of  your  wonderful  Western  art. 
Yet  for  five  generations  of  my  family  it  has  been  the  sym- 
bol of  our  lives.    We  are  not  idol  worshippers  in  Japan, 
vet  one  by  one  the  men  of  my  race  have  bent  their  knee 
before  this  figure  and  have  left  their  homes  to  fight  for  the 
thing  which  she  represents.    She  is  not  beautiful,  .she  does 
not  stand  for  the  joys  and  the  great  gifts  of  life,  but  she 
represents  the  country  which  to  us  stands  side  by  side  with 
our  God,  our  parents,  and  our  Emi)eror.    Nothing  in  life 
has  been  dearer  to  me  than  this.  Miss  Penelope.    To  no 
other  person  would  I  part  with  it." 

She  took  it  with  a  sudden  hysterical  sob,  which  seemed 
to  ring  out  like  a  strange  note  upon  the  unnatural  still- 
ness of  the  room.     And  then  there  came  a  thing  which 
happened  before  its  time.     The  door  was  opened.     In- 
spector Jacks  came  in.    With  him  were  Dr.  Spencer  Whiles 
and  the  man  who  a  few  days  ago  had  been  discharged 
from  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.     Of  the  verj-  distinguished 
company  who  were  gathered  there.  Inspector  Jacks  took 
little  notice.    His  eyes  lit  upon  the  form  of  the  Prince,  and 
he  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.    The  door  was  closed  behind  him, 
and  he  saw  no  way  by  which  he  could  be  cheated  of  his 
victory.    He  took  a  step  fonvard,  and  the  Prince  advanced 
courteously,  as  though  to  meet  him.    The  others,  for  those 
few  seconds,  seemed  as  though  they  had  lost  the  iK)wer  of 
speech  or  movement.     Then,  before  a  word  could   be 
uttered  by  either  the  Inspector  or  the  Prince,  the  door  was 
opened  from  the  outside,  and  a  man  came  running  in,  — 
a  man  dressed  in  a  shabby  blue  serge  suit,  dark  and  thin. 
He  ran  past  the  Inspector  and  his  companions,  and  he  fell 

on  his  knees  before  his  master. 
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"Soto,  what  is  this?"  the  Prince  asked  sternly. 

The  secretary  ma<ie  no  reply.  He  turned  instead 
toward  the  Inspector,  groveUing  still  upon  the  floor,  and 
with  his  left  hand  twisted  round  as  though  to  keep  the 
Prince  bock. 

"I  confess!"  he  cried.  "It  was  I  who  clirahed  on  to 
the  railway  car !  It  was  I  who  stal)bed  the  American  man 
in  the  tunnel  and  rohhed  him  of  his  papers  I  The  others  are 
innocent.  Marki,  who  brought  the  car  for  nic,  knew  noth- 
ing. Those  who  saw  me  return  to  this  house  knew  nothing. 
No  man  was  my  confidant.  I  alone  am  guilty  !  I  thought 
they  could  not  discover  the  truth,  but  they  have  hunted  me 
down.  He  is  there  —  the  doctor  who  bandaged  mv  knee. 
I  told  him  that  it  was  a  bicycle  accident.  Listen  !  It  was 
I  who  killed  the  young  American  Varideq)ole.  1  followed 
him  from  the  Savoy  Hotel.  I  dressed  myself  in  the  like- 
ness of  my  master,  and  I  enteretl  his  taxi  as  a  pleasant  jest. 
Then  I  strangled  him  and  I  n)bbed  him  too  !  lie  saw  me 
—  that  man  !"  Soto  crie<l,  ])ointing  to  the  youth  who  stood 
at  the  Inspector's  left  hand.  " He  was  on  his  bicycle.  He 
skidded  and  fell  through  watching  me.  I  told  mv  master 
that  I  was  in  troulile,  and  he  has  tried  to  shield  me,  but  he 
did  not  know  the  truth.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  given 
me  over  as  I  give  myself  now.  What  I  did,  I  did  because 
I  love  Japan  and  iiecause  I  hate  America  I" 

His  speech  ended  in  a  fit  of  brcathlessness.  He  lay 
there,  gasping.  The  doctor  bent  fonvard,  looking  at  him 
first  in  perplexity  and  afterwanis  in  amazement.  Then 
very  slowly,  and  with  the  renmants  of  doubt  still  in  his 
tone,  he  answered  Inspector  Jacks'  unspoken  question. 

"He  is  the  image  of  the  man  who  came  to  me  that  night," 
he  declared.    "He  is  wearing  the  same  clothes,  too." 

"What  do  you  say?"   the  Inspector  whispered  hoarsely 
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to  the  youth  on  his  other  side.    "Don't  hurrj'.     Look  at 

him  carefully." 

The  young  man  hesitated. 

"He  is  the  same  height  and  figure  as  the  man  I  saw 
enter  the  taxi."  he  said.    "  I  helieve  that  it  is  he." 

Inspector  Jacks  stepped  forward,  but  the  Pnnce  held 

out  his  hand. 

"Waif"  he  onlered,  and  his  voice  was  sterner  than  any 
there  ha.1  ever  heard  him  use.  There  was  a  tire  in  his  eyes 
from  which  the  man  at  his  feet  appeare<l  to  shrmk. 

"Soto,"  the  Prince  said,  and  he  siwke  m  his  own  lan- 
•mage.  so  that  no  person  in  that  room  understo<xl  him  save 
the  one  whom  he  addressed,  -  "Soto,  why  have  you  done 

this?"  ,  ■     •  1         J 

The  man  lav  there,  resting  now  upon  his  side,  and  sup- 
porting himself  by  the  palm  of  his  right  hand.  His  up- 
turned face  seemed  to  have  in  it  all  the  passionate  plead- 
ing of  a  dumb  animal. 

"Illustrious  Prince,"  he  answered,  speaking  also  m  his 
own  tongue,  "I  did  it  for  Japan !  Who  are  you  to  blame 
rae  who  have  offered  his  own  life  so  freely?  I  have  no 
weight  in  the  world.  For  you  the  future  is  big.  You  will 
go  back  to  Japan,  you  will  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Emperor.  You  will  tell  him  of  the  follies  and  the  wisdom 
of  these  strange  countries.  You  will  guide  him  in  diffi- 
culties. Your  hand  will  be  upon  his  as  he  writes  across 
the  sheets  of  time,  for  the  gU)ry  of  the  Motherland.  Ban- 
zai, illustrious  Prince!    I,  to<i,  am  of  the  immortals!" 

He  suddenly  collapsed.  The  (Uxtor  bent  over  him,  but 
the  Prince  shook  his  head  slowly. 

"It  is  useless,"  he  said.  "The  man  has  confessed  his 
irime.  He  has  told  me  the  whole  truth.  He  has  taken 
poison." 
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Lady  (irat'e  bej^an  to  crj'  softly.  Tlic  air  of  the  room 
seenic<l  heavy  with  |>cnt-up  emotions.  The  Prince  ni<»veH 
slowly  towanl  the  (I<M»r  and  threw  it  open.  lie  turned 
towards  them  all. 

"Will  you  leave  nier"  he  aske«i.    "I  wish  to  he  alone." 

His  eves  were  like  the  eves  of  a  l)lind  man. 

One  l»y  one  they  left  the  nntm,  In.spector  Jacks  ainonj^st 
them.  Tlie  only  person  who  spoke,  even  in  the  hall,  was 
the  Insj)ector. 

"It  was  the  Prince  who  hroujjht  the  dmtor  here,"  lie 
muttered.  "He  must  have  known  I  At  least  he  nmst 
have  known  ! " 

Mr.  Haviland  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"Inspector  Jacks!"  he  whispered. 

Inspe<'tor  Jat-ks  saluted. 

"The  murderer  is  dea<l,"  he  continued,  speaking  .still 
under  his  breath.  "Silence  is  a  wonderful  gift,  Mr.  Jacks. 
Sometimes  its  reward  is  greater  even  than  the  reward  of 
action." 

They  ]>asse<l  from  the  house,  and  once  more  its  air  of 
deej)  silence  was  unbroken.  The  Prince  sfo<Ml  in  the 
middle  of  that  strange  r(K>m.  whose  funii.shings  and  at- 
mosphere seemed,  imleed,  so  marvellou.sly  reminiscent  of 
some  far  distant  land.  He  looked  down  upon  the  now 
lifeless  figure,  raised  the  still,  white  fingers  in  his  for  a 
moment,  and  laid  them  reverently  tlowii.  Then  his  head 
went  upward,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  l)e  .seeking  the 
heavens. 

"So  do  the  great  die,"  he  murmured.  "  Already  the  (iods 
of  our  fathers  are  calling  you  Soto  the  Faithful.    Banzai !" 
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